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‘,..a dragon gules on 
two coils of 
sheet steel proper...” 


The Norman-English description of the emblem of 
The Steel Company of Wales Limited is couched in 
the language of an age when “product identification” 
was, quite literally, a matter of life or death. Coats of 
arms were invented to distinguish friend from foe in 
battle. 

In modern business, product identification is also 
a matter of life or death. Customers may intend to 
buy your product; but if they can’t recognize it, the 
chances are they'll buy your competitors’. You natu- 
rally rely on your pack to guide their preference your 
way. Have you ever thought of the great advantages 
tinplate can give you in product identification? 


NEW COLOURFUL PACKS 


Tinplate can take 4-colour printing in reproduction 
equivalent to that on the finest art-paper. If you print 
your product’s emblem on tinplate it will stand out 
because of its accuracy and its vividness. 

You can design beautiful new, colourful packs; 
and their brilliance will be faithfully portrayed on 
tinplate. For unmistakable, hard-hitting product 
identification, tinplate is unsurpassed. 

All this is another “‘plus,’’ added to the established 
advantages of tinplate as the leading packaging 
material. Tinplate, being made of sheet steel, gives a 
product permanent protection in any climate; it is 
almost infinitely adaptable; and tinplate packs are 
easy and economical to store and handle. 

If you have a packaging problem it will be well 
worth your while to seek the advice of The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited. The Company prides 
itself on giving individual attention to its customers’ 
individual needs. Our specialists will give you most 
willing help. 


THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES LIMITED 


Tinplate Division: Carmarthen Road, Swansea, Glamorgan 
Te’ephone: Swansea 51571 Te/egrams: Welshplate, Swansea 
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Value Vintage 


CHATEAU 
CANTENAC-BROWN 


1949 
Chateau Bottled 


17 / 6 per bottle 


* 





Stocks of this very 
fine claret are limited. 





Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, 
please add 2/6 for packing and delivery 


Order direct from 


LYONS 


HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 



















26 Southwark Street, London, $.E.1 
HOP 0425 






For a full list of value wines 
available write for Wine List B 
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They are having a telephone conversation... 


With the new Ring-Master intercom there’s no dialling or lifting of receivers—no need to stop 
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what you're doing, in fact. The caller just presses the numbered buttons for the extension required, 
Conversation can be held quite normally at either end—even when the speaker is some way from 
the desk unit! And with the crystal-clear sound reproduction, voices can be recognised immediately. 


The revolutionary Ring-Master system can bring instant push-button contact to your organisation, 


however small or large—from 2 to 999 extensions ! 


Ask for further details of the Ring-Master—telephone or write to one of the addresses below. 


Extra facilities for visual paging, calling preference, public address and secretary interception can easily be added. 


loudspeaker internal 
telephone system 











SENSATIONAL REGENT OFFER BRINGS WONDERFUL 
OPPORTUNITY TO ALL ART LOVERS! 
Authentic FIEHL reproductions. Each picture is processed on canvas 
and individually over-painted by a skilled artist, using a secret 
formula. Every smallest brush stroke is faithfully reproduced. The 
picture is then varnished, like the original. Delighted customers are 
amazed at the incredibly low cash prices, from £6.5.0. to 15 gns? 
Or you can buy one of these famous masterpieces, beautifully framed, 

through the Regent Easy Payment Scheme. 


See the full REGENT Range at the only Furniture Store in Regent Street. 


Geek SASS aesesseaass 
TO REGENT FURNITURE GALLERIES DEPT. E.3, 7 
195/197 Regent Street, London, W.1/. 
Please send me details of Fieh! reproductions 


FURNITURE GALLERIES § °°"°—---~—— - 


195/197 Regent Street, # @49ress_ 
London, W.1. : a a ee 








E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD 
HAYES MIDDLESEX. Tel: SOUthall 2468 


London Sales Office: 363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.L. 
(GROsvenor 7127/8; MAY fair 8597). 

North Region Sales Office: Regent House, Cannon 
Street Manchester. (Deansgate 6043). 

Birmingham Sales Office: City House, 111/117 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham, 1. (Midland 5821). 
Scottish Sales Office: 135 Renfield Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Seg EM ise (Douglas 6061). 
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GLENFIELD VALVES 


in Industry 


In almost every industry, the flow of 
liquids of one kind or another has to be 
controlled, and in countless cases this is 
being done with efficiency and reliability 
by Glenfield Valves. 


IS : 
CTs) 





Head Office & Works: 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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Tht WORLD <= 





IS YOUR MARKET TUR 


BRITISH GOODS 








THREE EDITIONS at your service 


EUROPEAN 


EDITION 
AMERICAN 55,000 PACIFIC 


EDITION EDITION 
1,225,000 pene nant 27,000 
CIRCULATION ; CIRCULATION 


Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. 
Black & White rate for the American Edition: £2,309. 
European Edition: £261— Pacific Edition: £152. 

Rates effective with issue of January 5, 1959, 











NEWSWEEK ELL 
MARK 


The world was never smaller. News of all nations is yours 
within hours. 


As a world-wide publishing operation, NEWSWEEK has long 
played a significant role in such highspeed communica- 
tions. Every week it reports the world’s important events 
to all of Europe, the Mideast and Africa...to America and 
the entire Western Hemisphere ...and from Tokyo to all of 
the Far East. 


W hy not reserve NEWSWEEK to carry your news, too? 


Your messages in NEwswEEK /nternational will be read by 
an audience of over 1,300,000 well-informed people, eight 
out of ten of whom are executives in business, government 
and professional fields... people with the income that en- 
ables them to buy the best. 


International advertising works best in NEWSWEEK’S three 
world-wide editions. For further information, write or 
phone: London, S.W.1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
6166. Paris 8,21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/Main, 
Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 


— 


NEWSWEEK | 
the INTERNATIONAL "us magazine 
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Could a holiday cruise 
help fill your order book? 


HE Americans and Canadians have been 

good neighbours and good friends of the 
British for well over a century. Today busi- 
ness relationships are better than ever. 

But the visitor to America often makes 
the mistake of expecting the Americans to be 
just like himself. 

The happiest and quickest way to correct 
this is to travel in United States Lines ships, 
the “United States” and the ‘“‘America.” 

On board these fine ships you will be living 
amongst Americans, in American surround- 
ings—a unique opportunity to absorb the 
latest American opinions and trends. 

More than that, these beautiful ships are 
two of the world’s best hotels. You, and 
your wife and family, will be able to choose 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, $0 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


superb Continental, English, or American 
food and magnificent wines. You will enjoy 
a full social life, with dances, cinemas, deck 
games. You can swim in the elegantly equip- 
ped swimming pool; and if you feel like it, 
keep fit in the gymnasium. There is a well- 
stocked library where you can relax quietly. 
Your own suite or stateroom is splendidly 
furnished and decorated. 

After such a holiday you'll be really fit 
and refreshed, ready to tackle any problems 
that lie ahead. 

And, with luck, you may meet on board 
someone who knows the men and business 
you are concerned with, a person who may 
well influence a final decision in your 
favour. 


NINE POINTERS TO LUXURY TRAVEL 


First Class—Cabin— Tourist 


> 


Superbly furnished staterooms and 
suites 

Internationally inspired food and wine 
Famous dance orchestras 
CinemaScope theatres 

Full “‘keep-fit” facilities 

Dictaphone and typewriting services 
Ship-to-shore telephones 

25 cubic feet or 275 lb. FREE baggage 
allowance 

Gay, informal CABIN and TOURIST 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem 


On-board expenses and fares to destination in 
Canada or U.S.A. payable in sterling for you and 
your family single or return. 


THRIFT SEASON FARES 


First Class from £111.10.0 Cabin from £75.10.0 
Tourist from £62.0.0 


United Stotes Lines 


La 
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a industrial Turbines and Compressors 


To keep a modern blast furnace going you have to blow within their own works water-tube boilers of Foster 


into it something like 5000 tons of air a day at a pressure Wheeler design, condensers, feed heaters, Brown Boveri 


of about 45 lb per square inch. That requires a lot of designed steam turbines and gas turbines, compressors, 


power. But a blast furnace makes about 1500 tons of and alternators : in fact, everything for completing this 


blast-furnace gas a day, which can either be burnt in a industrial circle. That is the industrial side of their busi- 


boiler to provide the high pressure steam, not only for ness. But they also build similar turbines for public elec- 


turbines driving the blowers but for others generating tricity supply. For ships they build marine turbines, large 


electricity, or alternatively can be fed in gas turbines marine oil engines ; and undertake the installation of the 


for similar purposes. Richardsons Westgarth build entire engine room. All in all a pretty solid programme! 


The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO, LTD, RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO, LTD, THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD, 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
and at 58 Victoria Street, London, S$.W.1 + 59 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 - 75 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1 
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The illustration shows the Company’s first 


tractor at work some years ago. Today 
















wherever the sign of Howard Farrow appears 


there is work in progress. 


A folder giving a selection of Howard Farrow 
contracts covering a wide field of projects will 


gladly be sent on request. 





A Company Member of 


the British Institute of Management 


CIVIL ENGINEERING & BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


BANK BUILDINGS, RUSSELL PARADE, GOLDERS GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.W.11 Telephone : MEAdway 3232 























fly WJ7.§ TO AND From 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


BEA's Middle East services speed the 
business traffic between Britain, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


The importance of the Middle East as a business 
and commercial centre has created a demand 
for fast, convenient air-services between London 
and the Middle East. To meet this need, BEA 

in association with Cyprus Airways have 
provided a comprehensive network 

for the Middle East. 





BEA services between 
London — Zurich, Munich, Milan, Rome 
and these important centres 


ISTANBUL Daily 
DAMASCUS 1 Weekly 
ANKARA Twice Weekly 
KUWAIT Twice Weekly 
BAHRAIN Twice Weekly 
BEIRUT 5 Weekly 
TEL-AVIV 6 Weekly 
CYPRUS 8 Weekly 
ATHENS 16 Weekly 















BEA offers to travellers to and from the Middle East 
the facilities of EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE. 
Book at your nearest travel agent, or any BEA office. 





BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 


Gor Meldness unth Distinetion 


The gift of La Tropical Cigars 
is the most flattering gift you 
can make—and what credit 


it reflects on you, the giver ! 
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The man on the left is a very famous person : 
indeed. Far too famous, unfortunately, to have his : 
name bandied about in advertisements. An eagle- : 
eyed expert could, however, recognise him by the : 
pattern of his tie or the colour of his socks. It seems : 
a pity that his tie is hidden and his socks are : 
printed in black and white. : 
: 

: 

o 


The man in the centre, as our illustration clearly 


: shows, is standing on his head. Perhaps he is 


registering disapproval of the Manchester 
Guardian. Perhaps he is a homesick Australian. 
Perhaps he is standing on his head for health 
reasons. Whatever his motive, it is quite pleasant 
tohave him there, aliving symbol of the Manchester 
Guardian’ s tolerance, respect for minority opinion, 
and twenty or thirty other shining virtues. 


The man on the right, however, is standing 
firmly on his feet. He is doing this because he is 
forthright, outright, upright, and downright, and 
also because it brings his head into line with the 
Manchester Guardian, which he is reading. The 
Manchester Guardian (as he can see clearly from 
where he is standing) is also forth-, out-, up-, and 
downright. It’s rather entertaining, too, and he 
reads it regularly, a pleasure which costs him 
threepence a day. Threepence ! They'll be giving 
away steam-yachts next. 


LA TROPIC 


DE LUXE 
Binest fam aca yous 


In all the usual packings and sizes from 2/11 upwards; 


also singly in screw-capped aluminium tubes from 3/6 
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EUROPE’S LARGEST 
CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


HAMS HALL “A” “B” & “C” BIRMINGHAM 


/ HAMS HALL’ C” 
| is equipped with 


One of the Weir Electrofeeders in Hams Hall ‘* C ’’ Power Station 


WVCE IF  solter FEED PUMPS 


Each of the twelve Weir Electrofeeders in the Central Electricity Genera- 
ting Board’s “‘C”’ station at Hams Hall, has a capacity of 650,000 Ib./hr. 
at 1,210 Ib./sq. in. with a suction temperature of 277°F. 

Weir Turbine-Driven pumps are also in use in the “A’’ and ‘* B”’ 


stations at Hams Hall. 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. - CATHCART - GLASGOW S.4 


Parent Company of the Weir Group comprising : 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. - WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. ° WEIR FOUNDRIES LTD. : ZWICKY LTD. 


WEIR VALVES LTD. - WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. + W. R. SKINNER LTD. - PEACOCK BROS. LTD. 
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PIA SERVES THE MIDDLE EAST | a 


A FORMULA FOR THE 
ieetReLes 
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LUXURY PIA Super Constellation airliners fly to Tehran 
and other oil-important centres of the Middle East! pra Super 


Constellations offer comfortable ‘Tourist’ accommodation and and the answer will be right 
luxurious first class ‘Siesta Cabins’ on all flights. Two east- ; 
bound services weekly from London, via Geneva and Rome; also The G.E.C. is the right answer for the young man with 


; ; , i Advanced level G.C.E. Opportunities abound 
two westbound services weekly from Karachi. With convenient in this great British company, in research, in production, 


onward connections for other key centres all over the Middle East. in sales and in management. 

From Karachi, p1a’s domestic network covers the main cities of The first vital step is enrolment in one of the Company’s 
East and West Pakistan, Afghanistan, India and Burma— professional schemes of training. 
including Lahore, Dacca, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. 
Reserved air cargo space is available on all flights. 


















Nuclear Engineering 
Electronics 
Telecommunications 
Heavy & Light Mechanical 


For reservations and 
full details, see your 
Travel Agent ; any 


PIA Booking Office ; Engineering 

or PIA, 45 PICCADILLY, Traction 

LONDON, W.1. Electrical Engineering. 

REGENT 5544. Applied Physics 

Steam Turbines 

THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS THE EAST Power Plant 


Guided Missiles 
PA KIS TA N IN TER NA TIONA / A IR LINES Write for details to The Controller, Education & Personnel Services (Econ), 


The General Electric Company Limited, Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Through 
Rattlesnake Mountain 
to Yellowstone Park 


Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming is one 

of the wonders of the world. Every year its abundant 
wild life, its scenic beauty and its famous hot 

springs attract 13 million visitors. One section of 
the National Highway leading to it, however, 
consists of a narrow, winding road which at times 
becomes a serious bottleneck for traffic. To solve 
this problem a new 32 ft. diameter tunnel is being 
driven through the 3,440 ft. of granite that is 
Rattlesnake Mountain. The Schmidt Construction 
Company have already completed the 8 ft. wide pilot 
tunnel for this. A path was blasted along a sheer 
cliff, 90 ft. above the ground, to the tunnel mouth, 

to which all equipment had to be manhandled. Finally 
the new highway will be built up to this level. 

All drilling teams used Atlas Copco lightweight rock 
drills fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill steels. As 

a result, in spite of the very heavy going, the 

pilot tunnel was completed 15 days ahead 

of schedule. 


Filming the Vikings 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for all its 
many applications. During the shooting of the dramatic film “The Vikings’ 
several shots had to be taken of a sinking Viking ship. The ship was 
therefore fitted with tanks which could be pumped full of air by an Atlas 
Copco compressor, and by this means it was easily raised to the surface 
for re-shooting. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture 
of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 
countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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The Ins and Outs 


OR the past two years those very dissimilar men, Mr Macmillan 

and Mr Gaitskell, have been engaged in very similar tasks. The 

Prime Minister, though he could never say so, has been trying to 
liquidate and live down the false attitudes and miscalculations in his 
party which lay behind the Suez affair. And Mr Gaitskell, though he 
could certainly never say so, has been trying to liquidate and live down 
his party’s old dogmatic socialism. Both these subtle endeavours are 
wholly to the national advantage ; and, in the circumstances, the two 
men have done pretty well. But, as party leaders, they can neither of 
them accept praise for what they have in fact been doing. They must 
do their good by stealth. 

This difficulty has been very apparent during the past week or so. 
Mr Macmillan, with his predecessor under Mr Randolph Churchill’s 
fire, has been obliged to stand up for the Suez policy, for which indeed he 
shared the responsibility ; and the Labour leaders, whether commended 
for making a sensible advance from socialism in the new and simplified 
statement of party policy, or accused of merely masking the old con- 
fiscatory intent with smoother words, have no choice but to repeat that 
they are all socialists still, There is, of course, an important difference 
between these two dilemmas. Governments are judged by what they 
do, or do not do ; Oppositions by what they say. How far Mr Macmillan 
has escaped from being a man of Suez can be read in the record, especially 
of Anglo-American relations. Whether a Labour Government would 
be wise or foolish, provident or improvident, a good or a bad defender 
of the realm or the pound, can be deduced only from the script—and 
from the men who would be ministers. 

It is, for instance, a Labour grievance that, though its spokesmen 
propound an alternative foreign policy, as the Opposition should, critics 
(including The Economist) do not find it convincing, even when the 
Labour alternative is aimed, as it ought to be, at breaking out from the 
present rigidity of the cold war. There is, of course, one more occupa- 
tional difference here between Government and Opposition. Broadly, 
any Government has a tendency to regard fresh initiatives in policy 
as too difficult and too dangerous to make, and to fall back, as Mr 
Bonham Carter put it in last week’s foreign affairs debate, upon “ frozen 
immobility ”; while any Opposition, divorced from daily diplomacy, tends 
to see them as too easy and too promising. Specifically, the words of 
many, though not all, of the present Labour Opposition give two causes 
for scepticism about its likely performance in the foreign field. One 
is a frequent quality of wishfulness: the implied assumption that, if 
only the right proposals for a settlement were made, a settlement would 
then follow. Another is the connected assumption that the chief obstacle 
to settlements is not the Russians but the Americans ; the refusal to see 
that, hard and frank though our dealings may sometimes have to be 
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with the Americans, the real bargaining must be with 
the Russians. Their threat is the reason both for being 
strong and for seeking settlements, which can only be 
made at all if the Americans are in them and back them. 

There are, indeed, Labour leaders who see that the 
basis of British policy must be, not some over-simple 
formula, but the best interests of ourselves and our 
friends ; and that any possible settlements will be 
reached, not simply by stretching hands across the 
iron curtain, but by a balancing of interests and power 
between our allies and our enemies. And it cannot fairly 


Shapeless in Nato 
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be said that the last Labour Opposition which came to 
power, whatever it may have said beforehand, forgot 
these facts. No doubt Mr Gaitskell’s exercise in ju-jitsu 
with his party extends not only to the advance from 
socialism but also to the retreat from utopianism in 
foreign affairs, But it is this widespread wishfulness that 
diminishes confidence in the party—and in some of its 
highest leaders. Nowhere is the task which Mr Mac- 
millan and Mr Gaitskell have set themselves, to rid 
their parties of the incubus of old errors and illusions, 
more important than in foreign policy. 


In Paris next week the allied ministers sit down to a 


table groaning under assorted problems. But the central 
question remains the future of the Atlantic alliance itself 


the ministers who are converging on Paris. 

Before the Atlantic council itself meets on 
Tuesday, two of the most compelling problems it faces 
will already have been broached in separate conclaves. 
Tomorrow, the foreign ministers of Britain, France, the 
United States and west Germany are to discuss Berlin. 
On Monday there is to be an attempt to stave off the 
threat of an economic division of Europe a bare fort- 
night before the six-nation common market takes its 
first tariff and quota steps on New Year’s Day. After 
that, the Atlantic Council will presumably be presented 
with, and asked to endorse, the findings of the four- 
power meeting on Berlin; it cannot ignore the political 
implications of the showdown over tariffs and trade ; 
and its plate is piled high with other, equally indi- 
gestible, stuff too—Cyprus, the Danish-German argu- 
ment over Baltic defence commands, M. Spaak’s ideas 
about global economic strategy, the soldiers’ anxieties 
about the growth of Soviet missile power, and General 
de Gaulle’s claim to a stronger French position in the 
machinery of allied consultation, This adds up to a 
virtually impossible agenda for one short week. 

Yet it is not all. The ministers have also to give part 
of their attention to the state of the alliance itself, for 
Nato is nearing the end of its first decade. This is 
their last regular annual meeting before the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which falls in April. The treaty itself provides that 
after ten years it may be reviewed in the light of new 
developments. The ministers already have to try to 
look ahead at Nato’s second decade, and to ponder how 
the organisation can be made to meet its challenge. 

The way it is taken for granted that the alliance 
must and will endure into a second decade is illuminat- 
ing in itself. Peacetime alliances are not always so 
durable; and this is a time of swift change. Since Nato 


A HECTIC but rather shapeless week lies before 


was created, a dozen new states have appeared on the 
map, and China has become a new force in the world. 
Korea, Indo-China, and Suez have successively filled 
the headlines and emptied the treasuries ; Stalin has 
died, and east Germany, Poland, Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia have each in a different way revealed the restive- 
ness of communist Europe. France has been sucked 
into the Algerian quagmire, nearly losing its liberty and 
its reason in the process, The unrest of Cyprus has 
come to bedevil the alliance, to which Greece and 
Turkey were admitted before the storm broke fully over 
the disputed island. First the H-bomb, and then the 
long-range missile, have transformed military strategy. 
Nato has been pulled this way and that, subjected to 
suctions and pressures from different angles like an 
engineer’s model in a test chamber, but it is still there. 

To think back to its beginnings is, moreover, to be 
rather disturbingly reminded of some all too familiar 
things. Nato was born against a background of Russian 
pressure on Berlin, Finland and Jugoslavia (com- 
munists, it may be noted, are keen commemorators). 
Its birth reflected the fact that the nations of western 
Europe, unwilling or unable to pool their own strength 
in a genuine unity, were basically united on just one 
proposition: that they could not do without American 
support. Then—before the Korean war—as now, the 
general assumption was that the communist leaders 
would pursue their aims without resorting to open 
military attack (but making skilful political use of the 
threat of attack). Even a form of disengagement—an 
unsatisfactory form—prevailed up to 1949, for there 
were pitifully few western troops in Germany, no west 
German forces and no tactical nuclear weapons. 

One would scarcely suggest, however, that Nato 
will enter its second decade bearing a close resem- 
blance to its appearance in infancy. The balance of 
elements both within it and without has greatly 
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changed. France has failed—primarily because of the 
Algerian war—to fill the military role allotted to it. 
The Supreme Allied Commander in Europe probably 
now counts on nearly 20 divisions ; before General de 
Gaulle came to power, the French contribution could 
barely be reckoned at one division, and the scale of its 
increase since then is very dubious. France’s goal of 
becoming a nuclear power is unlikely, even if nothing 
intervenes, to be achieved before the 1960s. Its allies 
may fairly argue that France has in effect left them to 
hold the ring in Europe while it turned away into Africa. 
General de Gaulle’s claim to a place in the Atlantic sun 
would be severely compromised by this visible weak- 
ness, even if it were not already clear that the majority 
of Nato’s members distrust any suggestion of an inner 
council. 

The resurgence of Germany, as both a power and a 
problem, has had an even more dramatic impact. 
If there is a common denominator linking most of the 
various items on next week’s agenda, it is Germany. 
Germany’s economic strength gives it a key position in 
the argument over the common market and the free 
trade area; its newborn military strength enables it 
simultaneously to lead the opposition to General de 
Gaulle’s claims and to make out its own case for a com- 
manding position in Baltic defence. But the political 
leverage now in Bonn’s hands is partly derived from the 
continuing division of Germany—from what at first 
sight might be taken for a source of weakness, not 
strength. Thus, it is surely only the argument that 
“our”? Germans must at all costs be sustained against 
“ theirs ” that keeps the allies from publicly dissociating 
themselves from the frequent indications of German 
ambitions beyond the Oder-Neisse frontier. The up- 
shot is that allied policy towards central Europe too 
often appears to be dictated from Bonn. If, as now 
seems probable, the western governments content 
themselves next week with formally rejecting Mr 
Khrushchev’s Berlin plan without making simultaneous 
counter-proposals on a broader plane, that will be only 
one example of this general trend. 


Two other major developments during Nato’s life- 
time have extended beyond the boundaries of Europe. 
One is the missile revolution. Appropriately, this has 
been a multi-stage affair. The earlier stages reached 
their climax in 1957, when Russia developed an inter- 
continental missile. The slogan of “ inter-dependence,” 
under which the Nato “summit” meeting of a year 
ago was held, reflected the United States’ realisation 
that its domestic territory was no longer a relatively 
safe rear area, and its allies’ appreciation of their 
enhanced importance as possessors of the sites from 
which American intermediate-range missiles could still 
contribute to the great deterrent. But now Atlas may 
scon be shouldering the greater part of the load, and 
although Thor is not confronted with a Gdtterdém- 
merung—it will represent a formidable part of the 
deterrent for a long time to come—America’s present 
degree of dependence on overseas bases will be gradu- 
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ally reduced if its ICBM programme proceeds success- 
fully. At the same time, the whole controversy about 
keeping two fingers on the trigger, and about the risks 
involved in providing bases for America, will be 
transformed. 


“  NTER-DEPENDENCE” remains, however, a potent 
I slogan in another sense. The second big global 
political change since 1949 has been the advance of the 
Asian and African world to a wholly new prominence 
at an umexpectedly rapid pace. In Paris next 
week the ministers’ ears will be catching echoes from 
Accra and Cairo as well as from Berlin and Cyprus. 
They will be mindful of the case for more economic 
help for under-developed countries made out at the 
recent financial conference in Delhi and the Common- 
wealth conference in Montreal. And they will have, 
more immediately under their eyes, both the suggestions 
of their Secretary-General, M. Spaak, for co-ordinating 
the Nato countries’ economic policies outside Europe, 
and General de Gaulle’s proposals—already worked 
over by Lord Hood, M. Alphand, and Mr Murphy in 
Washington—for an even fuller, but three-power, 
alignment of policy towards Africa and Asia. 

Great dangers lurk here. Nato could be imperilled 
if it appeared to sponsor French policy in Africa (or 
British policy in Cyprus, or American policy in For- 
mosa) as surely as if it cast its egis over German terri- 
torial claims on Poland. Its own membership would 
not hold together under such a strain ; and it would 
incur fresh odium among the Asian and African peoples 
whose complete alienation from the West is now Mr 
Khrushchev’s dearest ambition. Nor is a defensive 
military alliance a suitable mechanism for handling 
economic relations with countries that already have 
doubts about its activities. Better that this aspect of 
Nato should retain its present shapeless appearance, 
than that it should crystallise into something repellent 
to the non-European peoples whose present hunger for 
freedom is, in the last analysis, a vital factor on 
freedom’s side. 

The alliance thus goes forward into its second decade 
with its edges somewhat fuzzy in places, with unhealed 
Scars across its very heart, and without any prospect of 
adding to its scope or stature. It is highly unlikely that 
next week’s confabulations will leave it looking tidier, 
smoother, or more dynamic. But it is equally unlikely 
that entry into its second decade will involve decadence. 
Nato has inevitably lost the fresh bloom of infancy, for 
it is approaching its teens; and teenagers are usually 
fated to go through a phase of uncertainty and self- 
questioning. That phase, however, may serve to rid 
it of childish illusions, of impossible ambitions, and of 
the naive assumption that adult life is easy going. When 
the members of the alliance clearly recognise its limita- 
tions, the constraints it must set on their individual 
ambitions, and the necessity for many more years of 
patience and hard slogging—then Nato will finally have 
grown up. 
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Abolish the LC C? 


The system of local government in London 


is completely outdated 


HE Royal Commission now delving into the 
mysteries of London government has quickly 
discovered that the kernel of its problem is the 
position of that curious body, the London County 
Council. London county is now only a part of the 
Greater London “ conurbation ” with which the royal 
commission is concerned. It covers less than a seventh 
of the total area, contains 3} million of the conurba- 
tion’s 83 million people, and possesses half of its total 
rateable value. There are 107 other local councils 
operating in the conurbation, 29 of them within London 
county itself. Yet the LCC still governs the central core 
of London. It is the dominant authority within its own 
territory. And it is much the largest, strongest, most 
active, and most controversial local authority in the 
whole United Kingdom. 

Central to the royal commission’s deliberations is an 
awkward dilemma. Really there are only two things that 
can sensibly be done about the LCC. One is to leave 
it more or less as it is and the other is to abolish it com- 
pletely. The latter course would raise an uproar of 
protest from the Left in British politics. They would 
stigmatise it as a cynical act motivated by Tory jealousy 
of the long-established hegemony of Labour in London 
local -government. But there are strong practical 
grounds for looking favourably at the case for abolition. 

At its inception seventy years ago, the scheme of gov- 
ernment for the County of London was a brilliant inno- 
vation. It is still praised in modern transatlantic text- 
books as the “ borough plan.” Under this plan, one 
large authority (the LCC) deals with certain key services 
for the whole urbanised area, while a second tier of 28 
metropolitan boroughs, plus the ancient City, cope with 
more intricate local services. Unfortunate!y, time has 
dealt harshly with the scheme’s merits. As London has 
spread far beyond the LCC’s Victorian boundaries, it 
has completely outgrown the capacity of the LCC to 
provide key services for its entire area ; in consequence, 
the needs of metropolitan-wide services are now met 
either by special authorities that are independent of any 
democratically elected council (such as London Trans- 
port and the Metropolitan Water Board) or else are not 
met properly at all (as with town planning and high- 
ways). Meanwhile, the LCC has absorbed the lion’s 
share of the “intimate” social services within its 
restricted boundaries—a process that has condemned 
the 28 metropolitan boroughs, as weil as the proud City, 
to increasing ineffectiveness. The LCC in fact is much 
too small for some functions and much too big for 
others. As an organism it is a good deal .more 
anoma!ous than the House of Lords. 

The most logical new scheme for London’s govern- 
ment would be a three-pronged plan of reform, 





involving essentially a modernisation of the “ borough 
plan.” The recipe could run as follows. First, abolish 
the LCC and re-organise the surrounding counties. In 
this re-organisation Middlesex County Council would 
also necessarily disappear completely, while Essex, Kent 
and the others would have their corners of London taken 
away from them. Secondly, abolish the 100 other local 
councils operating within Greater London, and replace 
them by 30 to 50 borough councils, of roughly 150- 
300,000 population each ; these new borough councils 
would then be fully capable of taking over the main 
local services of education, health and welfare (which 
are at present operated by the LCC, Middlesex and 
other county councils). Thirdly, let a new council be 
elected from the whole Greater London area ; this new 
Greater London council would concern itself only with 
certain key services (such as highways, main drainage 
and fire prevention) that need to be co-ordinated over 
a wide area. What are the objections to this plan ? 


HE first usual defence of the LCC is that “at any 

T rate it works.” There is an element of truth in 
this. The LCC’s range and resources attract a quality 
of staff which few other local authorities can command 
and which make it an interesting body to sit on. Since, 
mainly, only Labour party intellectuals, with plenty of 
time to spare, can manage to do so, the LCC has become 
an energetic progenitor of controversial policies. It has 
pursued its plan for comprehensive schools in the face 
of ministerial and parental opposition. It has laboured 
hard at the unusual task of exporting industries and 
citizens to towns fifty miles distant. Its housing schemes 
have greater originality than those of any other large 
city in the world, Whether these, and its other policies, 
are liked or deplored, they do represent the kind of local 
initiative and experimentation which has always been 
a theoretical virtue of local government, and which, per- 
haps ironically, the present Government says it wants. 
The second common objection to reform is the 
political one: that it would be unfair to Labour. 
As more and more of the middle classes have moved out 
to remoter suburbia, in Surrey and elsewhere, the older 
area within the LCC’s boundaries has inevitably been 
left with a large Labour majority. Since 1934 the LCC 
and 1§ of the 28 metropolitan boroughs have been 
continuously held by the Labour party; seven of 
the metropolitan borough councils are at present Labour 
monopolies with no Tory Opposition councillors at all. 
Labour areas would, of course, still have the socialist 
educational and other local policies they have voted 
for if their new borough councils took over operations 
from the LCC. Moreover, as areas adjacent to London 
County also have a largely Labour political bias, the new 
Greater London Council, with its limited functions, 
would probably be more usually Labour than Tory- 
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controlled. But the abolition of the LCC would 
extinguish an energetic authority which many Labour 
men regard as their greatest administrative showpiece, 
and would delegate powers to other Labour councils 
(some, perhaps, resembling that at St Pancras ?) which 
no socialist in his senses could ever regard as show- 
pieces at all. 

This political argument, however, can equally fairly 
be stood on its head. A Conservative critic of the LCC 
might reasonably contend that its experimentation 
would be all very well if somebody other than Labour 
sometimes had an innings. It is rather hard on the few 
Conservative strongholds within London County (such 


as Westminster, Chelsea, Kensington, Marylebone, and — 


Hampstead) that their educational and other local 
government policies should be condemned for ever to 
be run by a party with whose political philosophy they 
overwhelmingly disagree. 

The third common argument in defence of the LCC 
is to impugn the practicability or desirability of 
any alternative plan for London government. Some of 
the contentions put forward in support of this criticism 
seem wide of the mark. For example, it is said that the 
election of a Greater London Council would make local 
government more remote. But remoteness would matter 
much less for the type of service which it would operate 
(such as highways, main drainage, fire prevention) than 
for the services which this reform would take away from 
the giant LCC (and from such distant county authori- 
ties as Essex) to give to the new boroughs. 

Again, it is sometimes said that Parliament could not 








The British Government has evidently been 
thinking again about the dangers of leaving Israel 


in a state of friendless isolation. But its policy 


is still short-term 


over a discernible change in the official British 

attitude towards Israel. The sale in October of two 
13 year-old submarines to the Israeli navy, and Mr 
Macmillan’s friendly speech on November 5th at a 
banquet given by British Jews in honour of Mr Elath, 
the Israeli ambassador, are greeted as evidence that 
Britain is thinking again—and more benignly—about 
Israel’s place in Middle East policy. 

The delivery of the two submarines is significant 
because for several years the Government had refused 
any substantial arms to Israel. By the 1950 Tripartite 
Declaration, Britain, together with France and the 
United States, recognised the need to maintain a 
military balance between Jews and Arabs. But this 
arrangement has been allowed to go by the board. 
Although in an interview last month General Dayan, 
the former chief of staff, mildly denied that he had any 


fe commentators are being discreetly jubilant 
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tolerate the existence of so powerful a rival to itself 
as the Greater London Council. But the new authority 
would possess a much smaller battery of powers than 
the LCC does now—even though in some matters its 
control would, and should, be broader and stronger. A 
much better argument is that for some matters (such as 
town and country planning, water, and highways again), 
the most suitable unit has become not even built-up 
London, but the broader London region of 40-50 miles 
radius. London’s potential enormous future growth 
might quickly make a Greater London Council outdated 
just as the LCC has become outdated now. 

These, essentially, are matters for the commission to 
investigate. They will have alternative plans to con- 
sider—such as that of dividing Greater London into six 
or so self-contained counties or miniature LCCs. But 
none of these plans seems as desirable as the 
“‘ modernised borough plan ” suggested above. The case 
for some basic reform is extremely strong. The smaller 
local authorities are in a sorry and wasteful state of 
decay, while London, Middlesex, and the other counties 
concerned manage to be big or unwieldy without giving 
London that single eye for which there is so much to be 
said. In these circumstances it is silly of the LCC and 
the other county councils to tell the commission that 
all is well. The LCC may have special assets to com- 
pensate for its defects. It may provide—for all its 


political contentiousness—an interesting variant on the 
general, duller themes of local government. But shese 
are not reasons enough for letting its continued exist- 
ence as it is block an otherwise desirable reform. 


complaint against Britain, and pointed out that “ our 
first tanks, our first jet aircraft, most of our artillery, our 
destroyers, and now our submarines have all been sup- 
plied by Britain,” there was a long interruption in 
deliveries. After the sale of two destroyers in 1955, the 
Government restricted supplies to spare parts and 
minor equipment, although Russian tanks, aircraft and 
submarines were being delivered to Egypt and Syria, 
and western arms were piling up in Jordan and Iraq. 
Only France, renouncing the hope of Arab goodwill, 
came to Israel’s aid with supplies of military aircraft. 

In his after-dinner speech, the Prime Minister put 
into words the change of heart that led to the sale of the 
submarines. At times during the last few years, Israeli 
diplomats, in their trips to the Foreign Office, have been 
reminded of Jan Masaryk going there “to persuade 
them that Czechoslovakia is a country and not a 
disease.” They could only conclude from the reception 
they got that their country’s interests did not rank high 
in British policy calculations ; that in a showdown Israel 
could not rely on British sympathy ; and that in the 
absence of a retraction of Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall 
speech in 1955, Britain was backing Arab demands for 
substantial frontier revision, 
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But now at least the climate has changed, so that Mr 
Macmillan could talk of “a better understanding and a 
better perception of each other’s problems than there 
has ever been at any day.” He spoke of past “ mis- 
understandings ” ; this is diplomatic understatement for 
a basic difference of interest. Policy-makers in Britain 
have more often than not found the existence of Israel 
an embarrassment. On the British side, this has made 
for equivocation, inconsistency, and even resentment. 
The Government has a sense of responsibility towards 
Israel and towards the Jews, but since Israel can offer 
no oil and will offer no bases, and is moreover in no 
danger of coming under communist influence, the Arabs 
have usually come first. And the refusal of the Arabs 
to accept as permanent the existence of a Jewish state in 
their midst has squeezed British diplomatic resources 
to the edge of double-think. 


LTHOUGH there has never been any backsliding from 
A the basic premise that Israel is there to stay, there 
has been a disposition to forget that it is there at all. 
Britons find themselves in conversations with Arabs in 
the dishonourable position of apologising for their 
Israeli connections. In the case of friendly—but in- 
secure—Arab regimes, the British position was parti- 
cularly awkward, since the friendly Arab rulers were 
already weakened at home by the reputation of being 
pro-British, and any boldness in London in defence of 
Israel’s rights would have made their position worse. 

In the event, equivocation did not avail. Nuri es- 
Said was anyhow accused of hobnobbing with pro- 
Zionist imperialists, and this became yet another nail 
in his coffin. With less friendly Arabs, British circum- 
spection never cut much ice. Nothing could efface the 
image that had been created of Britain as progenitor of 
the Jewish state, and any support given to Israel has 
been vastly magnified in the debit account of Anglo- 
Arab relations. The Israelis, for their part, bore British 
ambivalence with fair grace, reflecting that reticence 
pays better than indignation. But their sense of isolation 
was enhanced. Oppressed by hostility and lack of in- 
terest, they have never succeeded in shaking off the 
claustrophobia that has in the past found release in 
military outbreaks. 

Rather late in the day, the Foreign Office has recog- 
nised the danger of trying Israeli nerves too far. The 
situation on Israel’s borders is again unquiet : in the 
north, Syrian shellfire has driven the Israeli government 
to turn to the Security Council ; the frontier with Jordan 
is no more settled than it was two years ago when King 
Hussein considered accepting the services of Iraqi 
troops. Nowadays the risk is that the King might be 
topp!ed by a pro-Egyptian coup. Then as now, the 
Israeli prime-minister, Mr Ben-Gurion, reserved the 
right to act as he thinks fit if Jordan’s status changes. 
But the British position has changed materially. Two 
years ago the Anglo-Jordan treaty was still in force, and 
Britain—even while it prepared action against Egypt— 
was also preparing to support Jordan against Israeli 
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attack. The British refusal to restore the arms balance 
after the Czech deal with Egypt was still raw in Israelj 
minds, and wilder members of the Knesset were urging 
Mr Ben-Gurion to take on the British as well as the Arab 
forces if need be. Today, the British Government is stil] 
concerned to prevent Israeli action against Jordan, but 
the chosen means are different. No treaty obligation to 
Jordan remains, and London is trying to lower Israel’s 
siege temperature by friendship rather than threats. 

Israelis interpret Britain’s change of mood rather 
differently. They pin it to the Iraqi revolution, cal- 
culating that Britain, having lost its Arab friends, has 
gained a freer hand in its dealings with Israel. They also 
discern a basic identity of interest in the need to contain 
President Nasser’s ambition. In this context, they are 
thinking less of the Conservative ministers who have 
been patently anti-Nasser for some years now, but 
rather of diplomats and officials. They suspect the 
Foreign Office of coming round to their own view that 
it is impossible to live with President Nasser. In this, 
they probably tend to exaggerate the extent to which 
British thinking is swinging into line with Israel’s point 
of view. The British interest is to damp down the Arab- 
Jewish quarrel, not to make it worse by changing sides. 

However British attitudes may be rationalised, the 
essence of Government policy is to prevent things 
getting worse, and to stave off any crisis. This is sound 
as far as it goes. But it implies either an unwillingness 
to look to the future, or a disbelief in Britain’s ability 
to influence it. The British role is therefore limited to 
blanketing the embers on the principle that he who has 
burnt his fingers more than once is not called upon to 
burn them again. 


7~ it is not necessary to look very far ahead to 

recognise the continuing danger of the unresolved 
Palestine war. _ British policy stops short before two 
questions : what should be done if fighting broke out 
again, and what can be done to remove (not merely 
postpone) the danger inherent in the disputed frontiers? 
The Government prefers, reasonably enough, not to 
speculate in public on the first hypothesis ; as things 
stand at present, the British change of heart is unlikely 
to go to the lengths of giving diplomatic support should 
the Israeli army again break out across one frontier or 
the other. It is the official reticence on the second 
question that is depressing. 

Although the Government now recognises the 
dangers of an isolated and claustrophobic Israel, it 
is shy of embarking on any active attempt to eradicate 
the root causes of instability. Admittedly, a radical cure 
of the Palestine question can come only from inside. 
The hostility of Arabs and Israelis is something that 
they alone can allay, and since the Arabs see themselves 
not only as the injured party but also as the ultimate 
victors, the first move must come from Israel or not at 
all. Outsiders can contribute by doing all they can to 
create a climate in which this first step would be possi- 
ble, and by being alert to put all their strength behind 
it when and if it comes. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


LONDON AIRPORT 


Stewards in Decline? 


HE report of the court of inquiry into the recent un- 
T officiat strike at London Airport has managed to be 
both turgid in its phraseology and dramatic in its impact. 
The court is certainly right in its main conclusion that both 
employers and unions are to blame for the dogfight that at 
present passes for industrial relations at BOAC. Long 
before this autumn’s shop steward troubles, which were the 
last of a long series, both sides had quite lost faith in the 
industry’s official body for settling disputes. This un- 
fortunate situation had arisen in several ways. On the one 
hand, the employers, by their weak stand against the air- 
port’s local union bosses, had undermined both their own 
position and that of the union officials on the Joint 
National Council. On the other, the unions’ side of the 
council was ineffective. Four years ago theirs was an 
illustrious team (both Mr Cousins and Mr Carron were 
members of it) ; now the unions’ side is composed of men 
who are completely divided against themselves. This dis- 
attay is shown clearly in the report. At one extreme was 
Mr Mikardo, that unusual trade unionist who thought that 
his duties as chairman of the trade union side would best 
be fulfilled by implying that the stewards’ unofficial strike 
was justified. (Mr Mikardo’s evidence, described as “ mis- 
chievous ” by the court, will do him no good in the Labour 
political circles which are his more normal habitat.) At 
the other extreme was Mr Matthews, who came out strongly 
in favour of curbing the local stewards and restoring the 
authority of the council. In the middle were the representa- 
tives of the TGWU and AEU, who coyly decided to make 
no statement to the court at all. 

To curb the stewards is the course on which BOAC, with 
the court’s approval, is now plainly bent. It has at last 
recognised, as BEA did four years ago, that it is impossible 
to run an airport properly while an aggressive shop 
steward movement can always take the law into its own 
hands. Its challenge will probably receive at least the tacit 
support of most union officials on the joint council ; but 
the stewards, with their tough communist minority, can be 
expected to hit back. Their autumn strike was a complete 
failure. But a major source of possible trouble lies ahead. 
As BOAC sloughs off some of the vast army of unnecessary 
inspectors and engineers which it has accumulated in its too 
profligate past, redundancy will become a heated issue. The 
court was right to state the need for a clear agreement to 
meet this redundancy when it comes. 

The report has thrown light on yet another dark corner 
of British industry where shop stewards had gained the 
upper hand of management. Other recent instances have 
been at the South Bank, Smithfield, Pressed Steel, the 
British Motor Corporation and Briggs. This situation is 
perhaps more damaging than widespread ; it exists mainly 
in parts of the engineering, building, food distribution and 
transport industries, where stoppages are thought to be 
patticularly costly because of heavy investment or a perish- 


able product. But where rule by stewards does exist it is 
a complete barrier to economic progress. To get rid of it 
is worth almost any number of strikes. 


MUNICIPALISATION 


A Plan in Wonderland 


HEN Labour’s election manifesto two weeks ago turned 
WX) its back on the party’s previous extraordinary scheme 
for the compulsory municipalisation of virtually all rented 
houses, Conservative propagandists growled angrily like a 
dog that was being deprived of a bone. Last week Mr 
Anthony Greenwood, implying that he was speaking for the 
Labour executive, waded into the correspondence columns 
of The Times and obligingly tossed it back to them. The 
plan for wholesale municipalisation, he declared, had not 
been changed at all. The background to this letter can 
probably best be understood by recalling that Mr Greenwood 
has shattered Mr Gaitskell’s eardrums on. this issue before. 
As a matter of historical record, the municipalisation plan 
has risen and fallen in four main stages: 


(1) Labour’s original municipalisation brochure, called 
“Homes of the Future,” was drawn up by a study group 
of which Mr Greenwood was chairman. It was a pretty 
extreme document, but at that time it had certain smoothed 
edges edited into it by Mr Gaitskell and others. 

(2) It was when this document was debated and accepted 
by the Labour party conference of 1956 that bonnets were 
really thrown over the windmill. It was then that Mr 
Greenwood, speaking for the executive, presented the 
municipalisation plan as “a full-blooded socialist policy 
statement which will involve what is probably the biggest 
socialisation project that has yet been attempted in the 
democratic world”; he added specifically that it “will 
involve the taking over of something between 5 million and 
6 million houses.” It was also this conference that unani- 
mously accepted a motion supported by a speech from 
Mr Bevan, which could only be interpreted as meaning 
that all these houses should pass into public ownership on 
a single vesting day. 

(3) Later a document from Transport House, called 
“Labour’s Housing Policy” and purporting to explain 
“ Homes of the Future,” advertised a figure for prospective 
take-overs much smaller than Mr Greenwood’s ; it also 
envisaged that there would be no single take-over date. 
Not everybody realised that the officials who edited this 
document had the power to reverse a decision of the Labour 
party conference ; nor, perhaps, did the Labour party con- 
ference itself. But when a publicity campaign was mounted 
against municipalisation this autumn, Mr Morgan Phillips 
wrote to The Times in September and said that the idea 
of a single take-over date was not part of Labour’s policy. 
This was the first stage of this year’s retreat. 

(4) Last month’s election manifesto carried this retreat 
further, with a still more important change. It dropped 
all talk of compelling local councils to take over virtually 
every rented house in the country. It spoke merely of 
“ empowering ” local authorities to buy those houses which 
private landlords had refused to improve even when 
encouraged to do so. It thus adumbrated quite a sensible 
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measure. Although, in general, local authorities are 
“empowered” to buy these houses already, it is arguable 
that present procedures for exercising these powers could 
be made less clumsy by a minor piece of new legislation. 


Mr Greenwood’s Maternal Instinct 


HEN, last Friday, Mr Greenwood’s letter appeared in 

The Times, with the quite baffling statement that 
Labour’s policy remains that contained in “ Homes of the 
Future” and in “Labour’s Housing Policy” and as 
“approved by the annual conference of the party.” The 
difficulty about this letter is not merely that it is in flat 
contradiction of the policy enunciated in last month’s 
election manifesto. The difficulty is that it claims that 
Labour’s housing policy can be interpreted by looking at 
three signposts which themselves say three quite different 
things. 

Tory spokesmen are now having a high old time saying 
that this letter shows that Labour’s recent manifesto 
assumed a spurious appearance of moderation which belies 
the party’s real intentions. The truth is almost certainly pre- 
cisely the reverse. Mr Greenwood is assuming a spurious 
appearance of militancy which belies what a Labour govern- 
ment would in fact do ; he has been stung into this by his 
maternal instinct for municipalisation and by his conscious- 
ness of his accession to Mr Bevan’s old place at the head of 
the militant constituency parties’ annual popularity poll for 
the national executive. But Mr Gaitskell, one suspects, is 
now in a cleft stick about whether to say so, and how. A 
likely middle course might be to say that local authorities 
will be asked to draw up programmes for the take-over of 
sub-standard houses, and that reserve powers will be taken 
(though not necessarily used) by which a Labour govern- 
ment could force the hand of any big urban authorities 
which otherwise would not buy and improve any houses 
at all. 


FOREIGN POLICY DEBATE 


Disengaging Shots 


F the House of Commons wishes to hold the attention of 
I the country, more of its members will have to turn up for 
its big set debates than did so for last week’s discussion on 
foreign affairs, Presumably because it was held on a Thurs- 
day and there was to be no division at the end, the ranks 
were looking thin even when Mr Selwyn Lloyd and Mr 
Bevan delivered their initial rather dispirited exchange. 
There were only eighteen members per side when Mr Healey 
and Mr Sandys came to wind up four hours later. 

In between, by far the best speeches had come from Mr 
Bonham Carter, who is obviously going to be a great asset 
to the Liberals, and Mr Geoffrey Rippon, a surprisingly 
fiery Tory backbencher. Both roundly chastised this Govern- 
ment, its predecessor and, in Mr Rippon’s case, Foreign 
Office and Treasury officials (who struck him as looking 
“supercilious and bored”) for their dilettantish and 
ungracious attitude towards successive movements for 
European political unity. 

But although the Foreign Secretary’s opening speech piled 
on the agony about the disasters that will befall western 
Europe when January Ist passes without ringing in a Free 
Trade Area, this was strictly a sub-plot in the debate. The 
main theme was the prospects of disengagement in Central 
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Europe. Curiously enough it was the ministers who wanted 
to debate the Labour party’s programme because they 
thought they could puncture it, while Mr Bevan and Mr 
Healey preferred to concentrate on the second Rapacki plan 
because they sensed that its surprising moderation was an 
embarrassment to the Government. 

Each side is entitled to chalk up one debating point. After 
Mr Bevan had been driven by the Foreign Secretary’s 
challenge to concede that western Europe could not afford 
to be without American troops, Mr Sandys triumphantly 
produced Vice-President Nixon’s statement that any plan 
of disengagement might produce a public demand in the 
United States for a switch to a policy of “ fortress America.” 
On the other hand Mr Healey was able to point a logical 
inconsistency between the Minister of Defence’s argument 
that any military disengagement was dangerous (because the 
Russians or their satellites might swiftly occupy neutralised 
ground and present the West with the dilemma of whether 
to risk a nuclear war to push them out) and the Foreign 
Secretary’s repetition of the Western pledge that if a 
reunified Germany joined Nato the former eastern zone 
would be kept demilitarised, 


CYPRUS 


Back to Nato 


HE debate on Cyprus at the United Nations flickered 
.. out with the adoption of a resolution which was so 
much of a bromide that the Assembly managed to vote for 
it unanimously. This expressed confidence that continued 
efforts would be made to reach a “ peaceful, democratic and 
just solution.” It was concocted by the Mexicans when it 
became clear that the Persian resolution, adopted by the 
political committee by a simple majority, would not win the 
necessary two-thirds majority in the General Assembly. 
Supported by Britain and Turkey and opposed by Greece, 
the Persian resolution considered that “ self-government and 
free institutions ” should be developed in Cyprus, and urged 
that a conference should be convened of the three govern- 
ments concerned and Cypriot representatives. 

Thus, in the event, the UN debate on Cyprus turned 
out much more favourably for Britain than for Greece, 
which had been building such high hopes on it. The 
British desire for further tripartite negotiations was 
endorsed ; the Greek desire that the UN should come out 
in favour of guaranteed independence for the island was 
not. The Greeks, seeking scapegoats for their misfortunes 
in New York, have lit on the Americans, without whose 
support, it is maintained, the Persian resolution would not 
have got even a simple majority. It is much to be hoped 
that by next week the Greek government will have over- 
come its chagrin sufficiently to play a constructive part in 
the confidential talks on Cyprus which, according to Mr 
Macmillan’s statement to the Commons on Wednesday, 
he hopes will take place during the Nato meeting in Paris. 

The Greek government announced last weekend that an 
attempt by the banned Greek Communist party to 
reorganise its underground network in Greece had been 
nipped in the bud; it also alleged that EDA, the pro- 
Communist chief opposition party, regularly received 
instructions from exiled Greek Communist leaders—them- 
selves the tools of a foreign power. EDA’s tie-up with the 
Communists has in fact long been recognised, and this 
particular announcement is, no doubt, timed to distract 
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people’s attention from the Cyprus disappointment, Feelings 
are probably too bitter for it to have much effect as an anti- 
dote to Greek disillusionment with Nato, the Americans, and 
the West generally. 


DISARMAMENT 


Grace Before Meat 


OVIET and western commentators alike, no doubt for 

different reasons, seemed this week to have lost sight 
of the essentials of the Geneva negotiations on halting 
nuclear tests. Excited headlines in the press last weekend 
gave the impression of a dramatic break-through after five 
weeks of disagreement. There was a second burst of 
applause after Monday’s meeting. True, the detailed reports 
that appeared beneath the headlines were substantiaily 
accurate, One had to turn to the Russians for evidence of 
confusion and disarray; on Sunday Moscow radio was 
telling its domestic audience that “there are no signs of 
real progress,” while Tass, the official Soviet news agency, 
was reporting “ the first considerable progress at the con- 
ference. The main problem .. . has been virtually solved,” 
and claiming that American and British attempts at 
“obstruction” had been doomed ever since Moscow had 
breached the privacy of the talks by publishing selected 
exts several days earlier. But all that really emerged was 
that the wording of two draft articles had been agreed. 
These articles would commit the three powers to halting 
tests and to co-operating with a control organisation, two 
points which had been agreed in principle long before the 
conference met. 

They still seem to be agreed only in principle. As to 
the key question of the controlling body’s capabilities, 
nothing is yet settled. The first taste of real meat in the 
week’s news came when it was revealed that the Russians 
had offered their first detailed proposals about the control 
organisation. This is what the West has really been waiting 
for ; it has been a long time coming, and it does not seem, 
from first reports, to be very encouraging. The Russians 
oppose any idea that mobile teams should be kept standing 
by to investigate suspicious phenomena. In contrast to the 
findings of the scientists’ conference in July and August, 
they would confine the monitoring posts, for some time at 
least, to the territories of the three nuclear powers, and 
would form the inspectorate from their nationals only. Just 
in case the control system should manage to show results 
in spite of these and other limitations, they ask for a power 
of veto over any decisions it might take. Mr Tsarapkin is 
evidently going into winter quarters in Geneva ; the talks 
are likely to have run well into 1959 before there is any 
real meeting of minds. However, these negotiations are at 
least keeping afloat better than the simultaneous talks on 
warding off surprise attack, which, after over a month of 
exchanges, seem perilously near the rocks. 


GERMANY 


Bonn Stonewalls 


R ADENAUER’S standing as a statesman has not been 
D enhanced by the diplomatic and political events of the 
past ten days. Last week he visited Berlin on the eve of 
the city’s municipal elections and made it very plain that 
he had come not to demonstrate Bonn’s solidarity with the 
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old German capital but for electioneering purposes. He 
avoided a private meeting with Herr Brandt, the Social 
Democratic mayor ; instead he castigated the Social Demo- 
crats in election speeches as if nothing had been at stake in 
Berlin but west German party politics. No doubt he had 
been advised that if he did not intervene the Social Demo- 
crats would benefit from Herr Brandt’s position as the civic 
leader at a time of crisis. But the Chancellor’s intervention 
does not appear to have swung many votes. The Christian 
Democratic candidate for the post of mayor—Herr Lemmer, 
the federal minister for all-German questions—was a good 
candidate ; but the Social Democrats won 52.6 per cent of 
the votes compared to 44.6 in 1954. The Christian Demo- 
crats raised their share from 30.4 per cent to 37.7. Thus 
the pattern of expansion by the big parties at the expense 
of the small persists. None of the smaller parties got enough 
votes to give it representatives in the city parliament. 

The new votes for the Social Democrats were not neces- 
sarily cast against Dr Adenauer’s policies. They were votes 
for Herr Brandt, a determined upholder of the city’s free- 
dom and a figure to watch in German politics. Herr Brandt, 
though he was moved to protest against the Chancellor’s 
untimely electioneering, continues to behave with great 
moderation. He has always made it clear that Berlin can 
have no foreign policy separate from that of Bonn. And 
the Social Democrats do not propose to establish a one- 
party government ; the coalition with the Christian Demo- 
crats will be continued. 

Herr Brandt’s discretion, however, cannot disguise the 
difference between his attitude and Dr Adenauer’s. Herr 
Brandt’s reaction to Mr Khrushchev’s proposals on Berlin 
has been to reject them as unacceptable and to suggest a 
broader discussion of the German question instead—the 
only context in which Berlin’s problems can be solved. 
There was the same natural and sensible reaction in many 
western capitals. Dr Adenauer appears to have set his face 
against making any counter-proposals at all. Indeed, it is 
supposed that it was in pursuit of this negative purpose that 
he proposed to visit Mr Macmillan ; a severe cold has unfor- 
tunately stopped him from coming. The visit will probably 
prove unnecessary from Dr Adenauer’s point of view. West 
Germany’s allies seem to be moving into line with him. The 
commanding position of the Bonn government in any discus- 
sions on the German question—or indeed on the related 
questions of disengagement and disarmament—could not 
have been more clearly demonstrated, 


ROCKET DEMONSTRATORS 


Face of Violence 


usT how much unnecessary force was used on the anti- 
H-bomb demonstrators at the Swaffham rocket site last 
week, and by whom, are questions which were briefly venti- 
lated in Parliament on Monday ; and Mr Silverman has 
said that he will raise them again on the adjournment. A 
word of warning is in order to Conservative MPs about this. 
Many demonstrators on occasions such as that at Swaffham 
would be sorely disappointed if they were gently prised 
loose, treated with Chesterfieldian politeness, and subse- 
quently charged, in the dullest and least newsworthy way, 
with trespass. But to say this is only to add a strong argu- 
ment from expediency to the moral case against strong-arm 
tactics and in favour of legal ones. 
Tempting though it may be to the man on the spot to 
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dunk irritating intruders in cold water, sticky mud, wet con- 
crete, or (heaven-sent combination) all three simultaneously, 
it is a great mistake to condone any yielding to that tempta- 
tion, however considerable the provocation. Violence is 
usually kept down in Britain by a well-established, generally 
respected sense of what is Not Done. Every breach of this 
traditional restraint weakens it and is a de-civilising factor, 
whether the offenders are strike pickets exercising what they 


regard as their moral right to bash the blackleg or the forces : 


of law and order taking a leaf from the Blackshirts’ book. 
This is the irreducible moral case against a short 
muddy way with trespassers, even such as almost literally 
ask for it. 

Political realism, however, powerfully reinforces morality. 
The Conservative party did itself a lot of damage at 
Blackpool, directly, unmistakably, and under the eye of 
journalists who had gone there on political business. At 
Swaffham (where a different corps of journalists had 
assembled in the hope of writing up a row) there is more 
doubt about the facts of the case ; and the Tories them- 
selves were only extremely remotely concerned—as the party 
in power, the party, therefore, whose ethics can be supposed 
to filter down to all the points where power is exercised. 
But degrees of remoteness or direct responsibility are not 
always closely distinguished by the man in the street. This, 
he is apt to conclude, is how the Powers-that-Be behave 
under the present regime ; against such behaviour it is some 
people on the Left who provide protection. 

Every time, therefore, that Tory backbenchers greet any 
protests about alleged violence with hilarious cheers, every 
time the Government’s reaction seems stonewalling, evasive, 
or one of ill-concealed sympathy with the mudbath tech- 
nique, the moral image of Conservatism grows several 
degrees ‘more unattractive. 


EDUCATION 


Defending the Grammar 


ow that the white paper on secondary education has 
N set out the Government’s policy for taking the sting 
out of selection at eleven plus by pumping money and 
resources into the secondary moderns, the minister will 
have to look again at those Labour local authorities which 
have already announced plans to use the steamroller of 
comprehensivisation. Mr Lloyd has said that he will stand 
no tampering with grammar schools. Somebody ought, 
therefore, to put this list (which may be incomplete) on 
his desk: 


(1) In Darlington, the local authority has announced that 
it will “ zone ” the area for two large comprehensives and has 
already published formal notice of this under section 13 of 
the 1944 Education Act. Its plan involves the degrading 
of Darlington Grammar School. 

(2) In Willesden, as part of Middlesex County Council’s 
innocuous-sounding plans to “abolish the eleven plus,” 
a plan is being aired to turn the grammar school into a 
comprehensive. 

(3) In the West Riding of Yorkshire, the authority proposes 
to turn Ecclesfield Grammar School into a comprehensive. 

(4) In Derbyshire, the authority announced similar plans 
for Swanwick Hall grammar school (and Alfreton Secondary 
Modern School) without even consulting the headmasters. 

(5) In Newcastle, the announcement of the council’s 
intention 10 comprehensivise the schools, by some form of 
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grouping, produced the resignation of the two university 
educationists from the education committee, which the 
council gaily accepted. Then came massive protests from 
the teachers, led by the local branch secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers (but opposed by the NUT’s 
regional officer), about which the council is less gay. 


It is important to note that only when these schemes 
reach the stage of being notified under section 13 of the 
Act is the minister in a position to intervene. He may 
then receive “statutory objections”; he has had some 
from Darlington already. But Whitehall is naturally not 
eager to clash publicly with the local authorities on whom it 
depends to operate the educational system. Efforts have 
therefore been made behind the scenes to get local autho- 
rities to draw back before that point is reached. Under 
suasion, Newport has revised its drastic comprehensivisation 
plans down to a single comprehensive school in a new 
housing area. Middlesex is also showing some circum- 
spection. But other Labour local authorities are in no 
mood to listen to advice—whether from Whitehall, parents, 
university professors or teachers. Councillor Spence of 
Darlington, for example, is reported to have warned 
grammar school masters that it was for the elected repre- 
sentatives of ratepayers to decide what sort of educational 
system was to be used, and declared that their approach to 
their local Conservative MP was “ political prostitution 
within the teachers’ association.” In Bristol only the elected 
members on the education committee were allowed to vote 
on education policy. 


How Parents Can Make a Row 


N view of these troubles, present and pending, it is 

worth making two points very clear. One is that after 
an authority has formally notified a scheme under section 13, 
statutory objections can be made by any twelve persons 
in the area affected ; the minister will naturally feel more 
inclined to put his foot down when he is assured of strong 
support from parents and teachers against the local council. 
The second point is that, where there is more than on¢ 
school in a locality, it is almost certain that the authority 
has no right to force a parent to send a child to any par- 
ticular school against his choice—though many authorities 
wrongly think they have, basing themselves on the case of 
Watts v. Kesteven (1930). It seems implicit in section 76 of 
the Education Act that a child who has “ passed the eleven 
plus” can choose to go either to a grammar or a 
comprehensive school in his area; this choice is in fact 
effectively exercised in (of all areas) the LCC area. 


At this stage in the educational programme there seems 
to be every reason to encourage limited experiments—with 
comprehensive schools, with sensible schemes for “ getting 
rid of the eleven plus ” (like the association of a number of 
secondary moderns with a grammar school to make transfer 
easier, now being tried in Leicestershire), and even with 
making small grammar schools in rural areas “ bilateral.” 
But those who consider that all these experiments (on school 
children) are still experiments, and not final revealed dogma, 
should join hands with those who think that competition 
between types of school for parental approval does as much 
good as competition in other walks of life. They should 
get together to put the fanatics on local education com- 
mittees and the more autocratic directors of education very 
firmly in their place. 
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The Outer Tariff of a European 
Trading Area 


AJOR political issues are at stake 
M in the search for some sort of 
economic association to link all the 
countries of western Europe with the 
community of six at its heart, and 
major political decisions may have to 
be taken to bring the association about. 
But there are also conflicts of commer- 
cial interest to be resolved. These 
centre on the issue of the outer tariff 
of the European trading area. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade makes provision for two 
different sorts of free trading areas. 
One is a customs union where the 
member countries replace their 
national tariffs by a common tariff wall 
against the outside world. The other 
is a free trade area whose members 
would maintain separate national 
tariffs against outsiders. The six 
countries of the common market first 
considered the possibility of forming 
a free trade area, and rejected it. They 
asked themselves whether the new 
single market would work, if, say, the 
Benelux states retained their low tariffs 
and France its high ones. A Belgian 
importer would import cars and sell 
them to France, making the French 
tariff meaningless (“the problem of 
origin”). The machinery manufac- 
turer in the Netherlands would import 
cheap parts from Britain and thus be 
enabled to undercut his competitor in 
France (“ deflections of trade”). The 
Six, in whose ranks France and Italy— 
high-tariff countries—were influential, 
rejected a free trade area, and chose a 
customs union instead. 

Faced with the prospect of the 
common market, Britain, on the other 
hand, proposed a European free trade 
area. £739 million of British imports 
from the Commonwealth in 1956 were 
agricultural products, which will have 
to be dealt with under special arrange- 
ments in a European scheme. But 
Britain also gives free entry to most 
Commonwealth manufactures (£102 
million in 1956) and raw materials 
(£754 million) in return for the prefer- 
ences the Commonwealth _ gives 
Britain. The free trade area principle 
would enable Britain to maintain these 
low tariff arrangements which benefit 
the Commonwealth. The concept also 
appeals to people with low tariffs like 
the Scandinavians, who do not want 
to raise their tariffs in a customs union 
even if the tariffs of the other 
partners are brought down to meet 
them. Britain believed that the 


“problem of origin” could be solved 


by a system of certificates of origin to 
exclude from the free trade arrange- 
ments within Europe manufactures 
deriving more than half their value 
from imported material. It pointed 
out that if Europe agreed on low raw 
material tariffs, there would be no 
significant discrepancy in industrial 
costs. In time economic forces would 
tend to press down other tariffs to the 
level of the lowest. 

Some free traders on the Continent 
sympathised with this liberal concept, 
but the French and many others dislike 
it on four grounds. The French want 
to protect some of their own raw 
material production and do not want 
Britain to benefit from cheaper raw 
material costs than they. They point 
out that price levels could be distorted 
not only by discrepancies in tariffs on 
raw materials but by those on semi- 


manufactures. They do not see why 
they should open their protected 
market to British industry when 


Britain only offers a market that is 
open to Commonwealth competition. 
They doubt the efficacy of certificates 
of origin, and demand more restrictive 
formule to prevent free trade within 


Europe in goods imported from out- 
side. 


HIS fundamental difference of 

approach—customs union versus 
free trade area—has persisted through- 
out the talks. But detailed study has 
shown that the areas where there is a 
real conflict of interest are small. In 
raw materials there are only a few 
commodities where the tariffs of Britain 
and the Six are likely to differ. On 
wool, cotton, jute, nickel and tin, crude 
rubber and copper, both have zero 
tariffs. Together these commodities 
accounted for £338 million of Britain’s 
imports of raw _ materials. On 
some others (“List G”) the Six have 
not yet agreed. Here the principal 
commodities on which the Six are 
likely to levy a higher tariff than 
Britain are aluminium, lead and zinc. 
Imports of these from the Com- 
monwealth were worth some {50 
million in 1956. 

Differences in costs of aluminium 
could affect some manufacturing costs, 
say of durable consumer goods. But 
on the whole there is little conflict of 
interest in the whole field of finished 
metal manufactures. Britain’s imports 
of durable consumer goods and 
machinery from the Commonwealth are 
minute. So the argument whether the 
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British tariff for these imports from the 
Commonwealth should be low or high’: 
seems rather academic. 

In consumer goods the only major 
conflict of interest arises in the field 
of textiles and the products of certain 
other craft industries, where Britain 
gives free entry to cheap goods from 
Hongkong and India. In textiles the 
principal Continental worry is that the 
British industry would benefit from 
reprocessing cheap grey cloth ; it wants 
free trade in Europe to be restricted 
to goods spun, woven and finished in 
Europe. Lancashire would agree to 
this, but the Board of Trade has to 
stick up for Hongkong. British imports 
of textile yarns and manufactures from 
the Commonwealth were worth £38 
million in 1956. 

In certain semi-manufactures there 
is also a conflict of interest. In the 
chemical industry, for example, oil 
refineries and some chemical plants in 
Canada export intermediate products 
to Britain duty-free ; the Europeans, 
who are building up their own refining 
industries, want the protection of a 
harmonised tariff. Canada’s political 
importance in the Commonwealth 
makes it difficult for Britain to accept 
the request ; but Britain’s total imports 
of chemicals from the Commonwealth 
were worth only £17 million in 1956; 
not much more than the imports from 
France alone. In engineering, too, there 
are strong grounds for a harmonisation 
of tariffs on parts of machines, to create 
equal competitive conditions. This is 
a condition which Britain could accept 
with relative ease. 

The negotiation has shown that the 
areas where there is a real conflict of 
economic interests are small and emin- 
ently negotiable. Europe, like Britain, 
wants to import cheap raw materials ; 
Britain, like the rest of Europe, is un- 
likely to want to import industrial 
products from the Commonwealth on 
a big scale. A free trade area could be 
made to work. 

Because the areas of conflict are 
small it can also be argued that a 
customs union could be made to work 
provided that exceptions could be 
negotiated. Low tariff countries: are 
right to look askance at any mfove 
which would increase their tariffs. 
But the entry of another low- 
tariff group into a customs union 
would tend to lower the average com- 
mon external tariff. A difference of 
principle remains. The demand for 
a harmonised tariff is a demand for a 
political commitment to Europe, im- 
plying that British economic policies 
should put Europe first. The free trade 
area proposals imply that Britain would 
remain free to fix its trade barriers to 
the Commonwealth, and to the rest of 
the world, as low or as high as it 
pleases. 
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Shaking Down 


HE National Assembly of the Fifth Republic met in 

Paris on Tuesday. At least it had kept the same name. 
But the signs of change were clear enough, particularly to 
the 150 surviving Fourth Republicans who managed to 
make their way back to the Palais Bourbon. General 
de Gaulle and his colleagues were there on the ministerial 
benches ; for once, it was the government, not the assembled 
deputies, that looked permanent. Even M. Mollet, now 
surely nearing the point of departure into what he calls 
“ constructive opposition,” was still at the general’s side. 

In the only important business of the day M. Soustelle’s 
UNR flexed its muscles, and those of its 70 Algerian bearers, 
in hoisting M. Chaban-Delmas to the Speaker’s chair. It 
actually came within a dozen votes of electing him on the 
first ballot: a plain indication where the balance of parlia- 
mentary power rests now. To improve its internal cohesion 
the UNR has asked its deputies to sign a statement pledging 
support for “General de Gaulle’s actions.” The possi- 
bility that the general and M. Soustelle could ever disagree 
on the meaning of gaullism is not, apparently, envisaged. 
Even so, there must stil] be doubts on how stable the present 
UNR majority will prove to be when the assembly begins 
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> 
PLANTING FREE INSTITUTIONS 
England is engaged in the honourable task of planting 
q free institutions, after the model of her own, all over the 
world. It has been a happy conception and a wise policy 
that has induced the English Government of late years to 
withdraw the tutelage of Downing Street from our colonies 
one after another, as they became fitted to exercise self-govern- 
ment under free representative institutions. It was the only 
humane and statesmanlike solution to the great difficulty 
which so long presented itself in regard to the future of our 
colonial empire. But the experiment, though in the main 
eminently suecessful, has not been without its dangers and 
difficulties. In the working of representative institutions, our 
colonies have had difficulties to contend with wholly unknown 
at home. In England, our free institutions, our representative 
legislature, and our government by a responsible ministry, have 
been a growth of long time, and the result of many struggles. 
Whenever an advantage was gained, there were always ready, 
not only the individuals, but an entire class, prepared to use 
it for the public good. With our popular rights there arose, 
side by side, a governing class which had the confidence of the 
public—a elass which had leisure, independence, ambition, and 
the necessary knowledge to turn them to practical good ;— 
and they, in their turn, had an old settled population, 
accustomed to local self-government, to support them by a 
well-organised public opinion, It is no disparagement to the 
colonies, nor to the experiment which is being made, that they 
have not these advantages—that the population is necessarily 
more fluctuating ... that those who are called upon to govern 
are necessarily new to the task. . .. These are the necessary 
drawbacks to a system otherwise invaluable. When constitu- 
tional government is given to a colony, it should be given 
freely and without grudging, however certain it may be to lead 
to some abuses. Nevertheless, much may be done by a Governor 
on the spot, and by the Colonial Minister at home, without 
undue interference with the action of free institutions, but by 
timely advice and warning, greatly to modify, if not entirely 
to prevent, some of the greatest practical mischiefs, from the 
causes to which we have referred. 
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its normal constitutional session on the last Tuesday in 
April. . 

General de Gaulle will be elected President of the 
Republic on December 21st. His candidature became 
virtually certain when M. Coty announced that he would 
not stand again. The electoral body itself, principa'ly made 
up of rural local councillors, came into being last Sunday. 
The only opposition to the general is from the communist 
mayor of Ivry, M. Marrane, whose years of selfless devotion 
to his party are now rewarded by this arduous prominence. 

The general is not expected to allow cabinet changes until 
after he is formally elected. But one minister who had been 
strongly tipped to go, M. Pinay, now looks more likely to 
hang on. He is understood to have won the general’s 
backing for his budget (which may be announced in the 
next week or so). The general’s eventual choice of prime 
minister is still as open as ever : there seems to be nothing 


in the constitution that would prevent him picking himself 
if he wanted to. 


NORTH AFRICA 


All Change? 


IGHTING flared up again in Algeria this week as the 
F political committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly began its debate on the rebels’ claim for inde- 
pendence. This was the rebel army’s denial of General 
de Gaulle’s latest assertion that the country was turning 
over a new leaf from war to peace. The general’s post- 
election tour brought no immediate changes in its wake, 
although the replacement of General Salan and the division 
of his authority between a civil servant, M. Delouvrier, and 
a soldier, General Challe, are now taken for granted in 
Algiers. M. Delouvrier is at present with the Coal and 
Steel Community ; General Challe was removed from his 
staff post by the Pflimlin government at the height of the 
crisis last May. Another rumour, that General Massu will 
be sent to command in Madagascar, seems to have less 
substance in it. 

It would not be unexpected if General de Gaulle chose 
the moment of M. Delouvrier’s appointment to restore 
civilian prefects to the more peaceable districts. The 
general’s own statements during his tour raised integra- 
tionist hopes by emphasising the importance of Saharan 
oil and insisting that France would not leave North Africa. 
The French delegation in New York walked out of the 
General Assembly’s political committee on Monday to prove 
the integrationist point under the eyes of the rebel govern- 
ment’s envoys. What General de Gaulle thought of the 
political representatives of integration when he met the new 
deputies in Algiers is not known. He has certainly been 
slow to pronounce them interlocuteurs valables. 

Although sorely tested, France’s new ties with its North 
African neighbours weakened only slightly in the past week. 
The United Nations debate on Algeria was opened by the 
Tunisian delegate, M. Slim ; this was probably a diplo- 
matic duty that President Bourguiba’s government could 
not well avoid. M. Bourguiba’s own announcement that 
French farms in Tunisia would be bought out has even 
been greeted by some farmers with actual relief. In Morocco 
the lynching of a French officer in Casablanca was followed 
by immediate reassurances to the French population. King 
Mohammed was reported to be personally anxious to clamp 
down on all Algerian rebel activities inside Morocco. Now 
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must 

sell for 
to-morrow 
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Per more than forty years 
Charles W. Hobson Limited, has 
been known as an advertising 
agency of particular individual- 
ity. And in that whole period, no 
time has been more stimulating 
and more progressive than the last 
four years. 


In this period our turnover has 
almost trebled, complete new de- 
partments have been added with 
young, enthusiastic and talented 
people to staff them. 


NOw to accommodate one of the 
most vigorous and rapidly grow- 
ing advertising agencies in 
London we move this week to 
our new premises designed 
specially and specifically for our 
particular needs. 


HERE we can assemble under 
one roof a staff which has been 
chosen from many hundreds of 
applicants. Those who have 
joined us recently show a rich 
variety of qualifications in aca- 
demic subjects with much ex- 
perience in selling and statistical 
expertise. 


BRAINS AND ABILITY 


OUR strength lies in the brains 
and ability of those who work 
here. It is on tough, inquiring 
and constructive minds that the 
successful working of a progres- 
sive advertising agency depends. 





WHO? 
WHEN ? WHERE? 
and NO! 


THE most ingenious advertise- 
ment cannot sell the wrong pro- 
duct to the wrong people at the 
wrong time and place. 


INCESSANT research guides 
our thinking. The words ‘ WHO ? 
WHEN? WHERE?’ are con- 
stantly heard and still more often 
the word, ‘NO!’ as some promis- 
ing notion is discarded for an- 
other more accurately directed. 


POWERS AND 
COMMITMENTS 


IN the past we have not sought 
for new accounts. An agency’s 
powers should always exceed its 
commitments. Of our increased 
business over the past three years, 
over 75 per cent has come from 
clients who have known us for 


CHARLES W. 


more than 20 years. We are 
proud of this. We are proud of 
the clients for whom we work 
and that we have served them 
for so long. 


WITH our new offices we can 
contemplate judicious expan- 
sion with confidence. We believe 
that our vigorous application of 
the most modern techniques to- 
gether with a rich experience 
can be particularly valuable in 
these quickly changing times. 


ON THE BALL 


IF you have a selling problem 
or an advertising problem, we 
shall be glad to discuss it with 
you. You will find that our ap- 
proach will be thoroughly objec- 
tive. We shall tell you forthright- 
ly if we are the right agency for 
you or not. Everything that 
passes between us will be entirely 
confidential. 


HOBSON 


- 12-13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 1066 
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that the Tunisian border is increasingly risky to cross, the 
Algerians are more anxious than ever to start a second 
front in the west. It seems unlikely that this desire will 
get a response from the Moroccans, particularly while their 
own internal crisis is stil unresolved. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


The Negotiation Game 


VEN a seasoned spectator of the free trade area talks may 

be excused if at this stage he turns from Britain’s 
diplomatic reverses in Europe to contemplate its defeat in 
the Test Match. After two years of desultory talk, dis- 
cussion of the subject-matter of the free trade area has given 
place to negotiation about how to negotiate. On November 
15th Mr Maudling broke off the talks in the committee of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
which was originally set up to negotiate the free trade area. 
A fortnight later Dr Adenauer and General de Gaulle agreed 
that Professor Hallstein, as president of the European Com- 
mission (the executive of the common market), should 
take charge of the next stage of exploration. Disquieted, 
the British Government proposed on December 2nd that 
Mr Maudling’s committee should meet again after all. The 
six common market governments, meeting in Brussels, 
turned this down and confirmed Professor Hiallstein’s 
assignment ; but they have now agreed to a rather different 
meeting in OEEC as well, The Maudling Committee itself 
will not reassemble ; instead the supreme body of OEEC, 
the Council of Ministers, will meet on Monday and discuss 
proposals for a provisional agreement. 

Procedures are interesting because, it is supposed, they 
may affect the shape of whatever agreement is eventually 
reached. Britain’s free trade area proposals were designed 
to preserve and expand the OEEC;; it is natural that the 
British should prefer to keep the talks in the OEEC 
framework. The architects of the common market, on the 
other hand, want to strengthen its institutions and increase 
the unity of its members. They want any agreement for 
“big Europe” to recognise the political existence of the 
community of six and group the others round it. As they 
see it, a negotiation in which the commission of the com- 


munity played a leading part would tend to further these 
ends. 


eC OMMON sense suggests that what matters is to reach an 


agreement, not how it is reached. In London it is felt. 


that the differences go so deep that they can only be resolved 
by a meeting of heads of government. Mr Macmillan would 
no doubt have tried to make a start with Dr Adenauer this 
week, if illness had not obliged the Chancellor to put off 
his visit almost as soon as he had proposed it. In any case 
General de Gaulle had beaten Mr Macmillan to Dr 
Adenauer’s ear by a fortnight. The free traders in Germany 
have been strengthened by Tuesday’s unanimous resolution 
of the Bundestag which called on the federal government 
to approach other European governments to expedite a free 
trade area agreement. Whether this worthy motion will have 
any effect is open to doubt. Any agreement must have the 
support of General de Gaulle ; and no German pressure 
will have any effect if Dr Adenauer, putting the relationship 
with France above all else, holds himself aloof, 
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SOVIET UNION 


Off the Beat 


HEN General Ivan Serov came to Britain in 1956 to 

make security arrangements for the visit of B and K, 
his arrival was greeted with a unanimous repugnance. In 
the course of his rise to the top of the Soviet security 
organisation he had supervised, among other operations, the 
mass deportations from eastern Poland and the Baltic states 
in 1939 and 1940. The reputation he had made for himself 
was such that he was politely informed that his presence 
was not desired in London. No tears will be shed here at 
this week’s brief announcement from Moscow that General 
Serov has been removed from his post of chairman of the 
Committee of State Security. He creates a precedent by 
leaving the top security post without being murdered or 
even sent to prison. 

But the removal has a political significance. The Com- 
mittee of State Security was set up in April, 1954. After 
Beria’s downfall it had been decided to deprive the Minister 
of the Interior of control over the security forces, and the 
new committee was placed under the direct supervision of 
the council of ministers, Though the first chairman of the 
committee, General Serov, was simultaneously appointed 
deputy prime minister, it was clear that the powers of the 
security police were being cut down from the extraordinary 
level they had reached in Stalin’s time. Is the new dismissal 
yet another step on the road away from the police state ? 

Among his many duties, General Serov was also 
apparently in charge of major security questions throughout 
eastern Europe. Thus it was he who flew to Mr Kadar’s 
rescue after the Hungarian insurrection. People in the 
satellite countries of eastern Europe will certainly rejoice 
should his departure reduce Soviet interference in their lives. 
In Russia itself, they will probably be more interested in the 
future extent of police prerogatives than in the name of the 
chief policeman. A successor has not yet been announced. 
Serov’s departure has, however, a fairly clear bearing on 
Soviet domestic politics. Serov was a professional, who had 
been highly placed in the Soviet security organisation longer 
than any other. In so far as he had political associations, 
they were not with Mr Khrushchev but with Mr Malenkoyv 
—who was prime minister when he was appointed to the 
chairmanship—and possibly with Mr Bulganin. He managed 
to hold his job for quite a long time under Mr Khrushchev, 
but he did not outlast Mr Bulganin for long. Mr Khrush- 
chev seems to be extending his grip of the machine. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Half Way to Reform 


wo debates in the Commons this week—one on the 

Government’s new block grant to local authorities, the 
other on its directions to the new Boundaries Commission— 
suggest that the main danger about present Tory schemes 
for local government reform is that they are all too likely 
to stop half-way. So far as finance is concerned, the trouble 
is not, as the Opposition claimed, that the new block grant 
is itself “ stingy.” | What is true is that local councils, each 
of which will now receive a fixed amount of central aid, 
are being given a strong incentive to economise at the 
margin ; the apprehension is that this might cause some of 
them to drag their feet over the development of education 
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and other essential local services, especially while their only 
opportunity of raising additional money is to put up rate 
poundages. One obvious way of mitigating this danger is 
for the Government to get on with a fuller overhaul of the 
rating system, without blanching at the thought of shop- 
keepers’ revolts and other sectional moves. But of this sort 
of courage there is little sign. : 

Secondly, the review of areas and boundaries needs to be 
radical. Unfortunately, Mr Brooke’s directions to this 
beundary commission look like being as short-sighted as 
were Mr Bevan’s to the previous one. His language is 
a lot vaguer, but he seems to expect the commission 
to spend five years upon the kind of niggling arbitra- 
tion between counties and county boroughs which the 
last commission declared to be fruitless. On this basis 
nothing much will be done for the many middle-sized 
towns and urban areas which ought not, these days, to be 
county boroughs but which could run most of their own 
services. The blunt truth is that the nineteenth-century 
categories of county, county borough, and so on no longer 
make much sense, so that to play around with areas apart 
from functions becomes a wasteful business. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE 


The End of the Strauss Affair 


HEN the House of Commons, by a small majority, 

\ refused earlier this year to accord absolute privilege 
to certain letters written by Mr G. R. Strauss about the 
London Electricity Board, the board nevertheless magnani- 
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mously withdrew its threatened libel action against him and 
welcomed an inquiry into its methods of scrap disposal. 
The report of this inquiry, by an eminent accountant, was 
published as Cmnd 605 this week. Although it has some 
criticisms, or suggestions, to make to both sides in this 
commercial dispute, its main conclusions are twofold. First, 
it says that the board’s present method of scrap disposal 
(which Mr Strauss had described as a “ scandal ” which 
“ must cost the board, and of course the public, substantial 
sums which may amount to many tens of thousands of 
pounds a year”) is a method which the board has been 
justified in adopting. Secondly, none of the board’s decisions 
has ever been influenced by any ulterior or improper motive 
on the part of any of its officials. Mr Strauss’s solicitors 
had already withdrawn any imputations of improper con- 
duct ; but they had added—in language not uncharacteristic 
of Mr Strauss’s tone throughout this affair—that their client 

s “happy to have been afforded the opportunity of 
satisfying himself that the practice in question is the result 
of obstinacy and folly and nothing more.” This could hardly 
be called an amende honorable. 

In general, therefore, this affair emerges as having been 
a- business controversy between the board and some (but 
not all) of the scrap metal merchants operating in London ; 
Mr Strauss, who from the beginning declared his own 
“ indirect personal financial interest ” in one particular metal 
merchanting firm, was allied to what was broadly the 
mistaken side in this controversy and he became far too 
excitable in his championship of it. The board’s former 
chairman has expressed surprise that Mr Strauss has not 
apologised following the publication of the report. What 
seems more surprising is that so substantial a minority of 
MPs should ever have thought it to be desirable that a 
cloak of parliamentary privilege should be cast over action 
of this sort in a commercial dispute. Let them read again 
the letters in Appendix A of Cmnd 605. 


An Admiral’s Turbulent Fans 


ENEZUELA voted last weekend for a president and 
\aeees in its first free elections since 1947. Unofficial 
returns give Dr Romulo Betancourt, the leader of the left- 
wing Accién Democratica, an adequate lead over Admiral 
Larrazabal, the former head of the provisional junta and 
the candidate of the new middle-of-the-road party Unidén 
Republicana Democratica. 

The provinces, with some exceptions, have supported Dr 
Betancourt, but in Caracas the vote has gone to Admiral 
Larrazabal. Despite their dislike of government by the 
military, people in the capital, have been won over to the 
Admiral’s side after seeing him in action as temporary head 
of state. They co-operated with him in the suppression of 
three attempted coups by dissident army pressure groups, 
and have now been extravagantly showing their loyalty by 
rioting in protest against his expected defeat. 

The danger is that these manifestations may be taken 
by the army as an excuse to prolong military rule. In a 
country more accustomed to authoritarian than to represen- 
tative government, the Admiral took a risk in allowing the 
full revival of party politics. (The constitution under which 
these elections were held was itself introduced by Pérez 
Jiménez as head of the late military junta ; but he never 
felt able to permit it to be put into force.) In neighbouring 
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In nine years the British Tabulating Machine Company has quadrupied the size of its Belfast factory. This photograph shows one of two 104,000 sq. ft. extensions 


which together will bring the total factory area to nearly 500,000 sq. ft. 
Hollerith Group of Companies. 


For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to 
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HE new factory you want may be waiting for you now in Northern 

Ireland, where factories are being built throughout the year, 
ahead of demand, by the Ministry of Commerce. In the last thirteen 
years, 130 firms of all sizes have come to Northern Ireland for its 
undeniable economic advantages and the comprehensive Factory 
Building Service. This Service works in three ways. Manufacturers 
in a hurry can step into an Advance Standard Factory, already built 
and fully decorated, with north-light roofing, spacious office and 
canteen and storage accommodation, boiler-house, garage and an 
obstruction-free production area. Sizes range from 2,000 to 70,000 
sq. feet. Every site has all services and space for at least 100% 
expansion. Alternatively, if a menufacturer prefers to have a 
Standard Factory built-to-order on a site of his own choosing, the 
Ministry of Commerce will offer a varied choice of sites and standard 
factories. Rents for standard factories of both types are from as little 
as 9d. per sq. foot per annum for the first ten years. They are then 
adjusted to current market value, probably from 1/3d. to 2/3d. per 
sq. foot. Where a manufacturer requires a Special Factory, the 
Ministry of Commerce will build the factory on a long term repay- 
ment basis. The size of site is virtually unlimited. The £4? million 
AEI turbine generator works at Larne was built under this scheme. 
UNDENIABLE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES 
The Government of Northern Ireland can also offer 25% capital 
grants for new machinery, grants towards the cost of transferring 
equipment to the new factory, grants towards the cost of training 
and of building houses for key executives. There is plenty of adapt- 
able labour and many firms work three shifts; labour turnover and 
absenteeism are low. 


wane, 


The employment target is 2,500 workers. The Belfast factory is the largest of ten in the 
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the things they say! 


Hello! Where did you drop in from? 
I’ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers 


out there. I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. 





Does a company as big as I.C.I. really care about customers’ problems — 
surely they’re content to make a sale and collect the cash? 
Not at all! We want only satisfied customers, and each of our 
manufacturing Divisions operates a Technical Service organisation, 
staffed by specialists, to be sure that our products give the performance 


we claim and the customer expects. Many of the 





I.C.I. companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. 
Can anyone get this service? 
Yes; and if any I.C.I. company abroad wants an expert from the U.K. 
to help solve some particularly knotty problem, we send one. 
You surprise me. Operating a service like this at 
home and abroad must cost I.CI. a packet. 
Roughly one and a half million pounds a year. But look at the results! 


By keeping the highest quality standards and backing 





our products with this sort of Technical Service, 
we've built up not only a huge trade in the home market but 


export business worth over £76,000,000 a year. 
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Colombia the two main parties—traditionally at odds with 
one another—decided after last year’s revolution that the 
only way to avoid further strife was to unite behind a 
single candidate—a device that has the drawback of render- 
ing elections pointless ; it will be a pity if Venezuela’s 
bolder course goes wrong. 

The hopeful aspect of the situation is that the principal 
contestants do appear concerned to put the country’s 
interests before personal ambitions. On the eve of the 
elections, the three candidates signed a “ declaration of 
principles ” and promised a coalition administration. There 
have been suggestions that Dr Betancourt will invite 
Admiral Larrazabal into his cabinet. If the Admiral accepts, 
the rioters will presumably have no reason to go on rioting. 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


Africa’s Conference Week 


HE meetings of Asians and Africans in Cairo and Accra 
T this week cannot be dismissed merely as part of a 
popularity contest between President Nasser and Mr 
Nkrumah, In Cairo the delegates of the Afro-Asian chambers 
of commerce are discussing economic affairs, Western- 
sponsored plans for military pacts have not goné down well 
with their countries. The communists have been able to 
exploit these pacts as wicked imperialist tricks, promoting 
interference in the internal affairs of new nations, and ex- 
posing those who join to annihilation in war. The proposals 
being studied this week in Cairo are for a different kind of 
co-operation. The Afro-Asian chambers of commerce are 
being asked to assess the impact a European common market 
would have on their trade relations; to find ways of 
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resolving difficulties over tariffs and payments ; to encourage 
economic, technical and financial co-operation; and to 
formulate a programme on these lines for the governments. 
The objectives are admirable, but it is easier—especially in 
the East—for businessmen to recommend than for the 
machines of government to grind out the treaties, agree- 
ments and plans that co-operation requires. 

In Accra the subject is African politics. The conference 
was called by the Ghanian Convention People’s Party, of 
which Dr Nkrumah is the leader, to discuss the African 
problems of colonialism, racism and tribalism. Though the 
agenda called for plans for an African non-violent revolu- 
tion against colonialism, an Algerian delegate on Tuesday 
told the conference that there were times when only violence 
would do the trick. The meetings in Accra can do little 
to affect the course of the struggle for Algeria ; but the 
Algerian exhortation has not been lost on the African leaders 
from countries where the presence of European and Asian 
settlers slows down the pace of African self-government. 

It is true that the conference is dealing with the wider 
questions of tribalism and forms of federal union throughout 
Africa, but it may be suspected that the hard core of the 
discussion will be how to bring pressure on the colonial 
governments in East Africa, the Belgian Congo, Central 
Africa and elsewhere. The question is whether violence 
will be used. Mr Tom Mboya, leader of the elected African 
members in Kenya, who was elected chairman, is himself 
clearly faced with a choice between non-violent and violent 
methods at this moment. Dr Nkrumah’s influence on the 
conference is being soft-pedalled in public, but it is clearly 
part of his effort to hold the lead among African statesmen. 
The Arab world may keep President Nasser busy in Asia ; 
but there are others in Africa who may yet challenge Dr 
Nkrumah’s position. 


very different picture in front of the tele- 
vision cameras in Britain from what he 
does to his supporters in Central Africa? 
Tension in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia is growing as the 1960 Con- 
ference approaches, especially since Sir 





Labour Policy 


Sir—In your issue of December 6th Sir 
Robert Renwick not incorrectly says, 
“the Labour Party themselves regard 
their economic policy as summarised in 
the phrase ‘ controlled expansion’” and 
goes on to ask whether your or his inter- 
pretation of this phrase is the more 
correct. The answer is yours. 


The high cost of industrial stagnation 
and retardation can hardly now be in 
dispute, nor can there be many illusions 
about their ineffectiveness as a means of 
stabilising prices or stimulating exports. 
That is why we have consistently 
favoured expansion. But when we insist 
that it must be “controlled” expansion 
the purpose of the qualification is not 
to conjure up all the bogeys and fantasies 
of Sir Robert’s letter. It is to emphasise 
that a free-for-all uncontrolled expan- 
sion 4 la Butler would merely lead to 
a repetition of a situation which, to quote 
the imperishable words of the Prime 
Minister’s epitaph on Mr _ Butler’s 
chancellorian record, “held back our 
exports, swelled our imports, forced us 
into balance of payments deficit, helped 





to reduce our reserves by a quarter, and 
drove up our domestic price-level.” 


The expansion must therefore be con- 
trolled and purposive: controlled to pre- 
vent an excess of investment, particularly 
in those fields which contribute little or 
nothing to exports or the strength of the 
economy, purposive to ensure that, for 
example, the producer-goods industries 
are encouraged to expand more rapidly 
than the consumer industries. Had that 
been done in 1954-56, and since, we 
should not have lagged behind the other 
industrial countries in production, 
exports and investment, and there would 
be no need today for the Government to 
be introducing panic inflationary 
measures, such as the hire-purchase 
spree, to prevent an industrial recession 
frdm getting out of hand.—Yours faith- 
fully, Haro_p WILSON 
House of Commons 


Central Africa 
Sir—May I explain why I think it 


important that the British people. should 
know that Sir Roy Welensky presents a 


Roy Welensky’s supporters have been 
told that its main purpose is to find ways 
of achieving dominion status. But Sir 
Roy Welensky knows that the Africans 
are hotly opposed to his Government 
taking over Britain’s responsibilities for 
their advancement and that they would 
regard such a transfer of power as a 
flagrant breach of past declarations by 
Britain. So the Federal Government 
rides two horses ; in Rhodesia they talk 
the tough language their supporters want 
to hear but in this country they talk like 
“liberals” and hope that by doing so 
they can dispel any qualms of conscience 
we may have. They are set in their pur- 
pose to secure control over African policy 
in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
(even though Britain retains nominal res- 
ponsibility). I am absolutely convinced 
that in the present state of European and 
African opinion, such a course would be 
morally wrong and politically disastrous. 
I hope, Sir, you think the same. 


What then should be our tactics ? You 
want to go on “ pussy-footing ” because 
Sir Roy Welensky is the best prime 
minister. Rhodesia has got. I now think 
the time for that is past. The British 
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people must know the background to the 
fateful decisions that will be taken in 
their name in 1960 and that television 
appearances by “liberal” members of 
the Federal Government are part of a 
process to soften them up. 


And when the British people know 
what breaches of past understandings 
with the Africans Sir Roy Welensky is 
asking them to connive at, it will not 
much matter who handles the negotia- 
tions in 1960.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons JAMES CALLAGHAN 


Berlin 


Smr—For a decade The Economist has 
supported Dr Adenauer’s West German 
State. In spite of West Berlin’s special 
legal status both you and the government 
of the Bundesrepublik have consistently 
treated free Berlin as an essential part of 
free Germany and free Europe. Now, 
in face of some still obscure Muscovite 
threats, you begin to speak of free West 
Berlin no longer as an end in itself but 
as something temporary which must be 
justified by new proposals and conces- 
sions. We are told that, whatever the 
offence to Bonn (or, presumably, to West 
Berlin), the allies should be ready to 
negotiate with Moscow the “ uniting of 
the territories which are German at 
present,” of which one would continue 
to be ruled by Ulbricht, whom you 
describe as “an established (though 
transitional) authority.” Otherwise “ the 
allies’ position in Berlin becomes 
pointless.” If there is discoverable 
meaning in your sequence of subtly 
oscillating arguments, it is surely that. 


Herr Ulbricht has already told us that 
“the whole of Berlin belongs to the area 
of sovereignty of the East German 
Republic.” To “confederate” the 
Germanies is therefore indisputably to 
give him all Berlin, wherever the 
opposed foreign forces withdrew to. 
What advantage could free Europe con- 
ceivably derive from such an event ? 
How would the “ established ” Ulbricht 
then be “ transitional ” ? 


Doubtless you are right to propose a 
conference with the Russians. But why 
all this preliminary talk about the 
“ pointlessness ” of the western position 
in Berlin? It is only pointless if we do 
not intend to maintain it until we get 
something better.—Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.3 CHARLES JANSON 


Tariffs 


Sir—In your issue of December 6th you 
state that “two months ago America 
proposed in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade that there should be 
general tariff negotiations aiming at a 
20 per cent reduction in world tariffs in 
the next two years.” What the Ameri- 
cans said was that they were prepared 
to take part in tariff negotiations 
under the authority of the new extension 
of the Trade Agreements legislation, 
which allows them to reduce tariff rates 
up to 20 per cent. They made no pro- 
posal for a general 20 per cent reduction. 


LETTERS 


The following is a quotation from the 
statement made by Mr Douglas Dillon 
on October 16th: 


As a result of the approval by the 
United States Congress of the Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, my Government is now prepared 
to participate in tariff negotiations with 
the members of the European Economic 
Community and with other countries, to 
the end that mutually beneficial tariff 
concessions may be agreed upon. The 
trade-agreements extension approved by 
our Congress—for a period of four years 
from July 1, 1958—is the longest in the 
history of our trade-agreements legisla- 
tion. Also, the extent to the basic 
authority granted to our President—to 
reduce tariffs up to 20 per cent of existing 
rates—is the greatest since the immediate 
postwar period. It is our hope that the 
Community of Six, and other contracting 
parties, will agree at this session to a 
timetable of tariff negotiations looking 
toward their completion prior to the 
expiration of our negotiations authority 
on July 1, 1962. 

—Yours faithfully, RICHARD R. ForpD 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Geneva 


The British Overseas 


Sir—The British business communities 
in various parts of Asia are probably 
guilty of many sins of omission and com- 
mission, but if they were really as offen- 
sive and barbarous as Mr Deakin suggests 
in his letter to you on November 28th, I 
doubt if they would be as welcome today 
as Asian leaders say they are. In fact, 
the “unscrupulous commercial adven- 
turers” and snobbish “wives of civil 
servants ” seem to have done reasonably 
well by their descendants and the 
countries in which they lived. Further- 
more, the packed lectures and reading 
rooms of every British Council establish- 
ment in South Asia seem very reasonable 
testimony to the work of those “ woolly 
minded, ineffectual and eccentric emis- 
saries” which that organisation sends 
overseas. 


Innumerable stories are told of Indian 
judges being thrown out of railway 
carriages by junior and non-commis- 
sioned British officers—preferably in the 
middle of the night at some inhospitable 
junction such as Moghalserai. Of the 
score Or more extant, possibly three such 
are founded on fact. It may be that Mr 
Deakin’s eye-witness account is one of 
them ; but having heard so many I would 
require much more proof than he is able 
to give. Presumably Mr Deakin’s sad 
experiences are based on military service 
in India during the last war, when the 
overwhelming reaction of the temporary 
British soldier was one of patient but 
utter boredom, rather than bad manners. 
They had few chances of making the 
many abiding friendships with Indians 
which every member of the British 
business community can look back upon, 
despite that “cold standoffishness ” and 
“general lack of culture” which Mr 
Deakin so deplores. Most people who 
have lived and worked in Asia for any 
length of time know that Asians prefer 
you to be your natural self and are 
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immensely embarrassed by Englishmen 
who are constantly apologising for the 
past and highly suspicious of American 
diplomats who cycle to office when they 
have three Cadillacs standing idle in the 
embassy compound.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W2 GEOFFREY Tyson 


Teachers’ Pay 


SIR—You dismiss our use of price indices 
to argue our salary, claim. But you 
yourself regularly publish such figures, 
and are presumably interested in their 
accuracy. If the difference between § per 
cent and 6} per cent is pettifogging who 
is being small minded about it, the 
teachers who ask for it, or the authorities 
who reject it ? 


You say that the demand for an 
increased basic is nonsense, and you 
want greater differentials. Most of us 
realise the need for differentials, but the 
basic salaries of all teachers, graduate 
and non-graduate, have declined in real 
value since 1938. Our concern with the 
basic salary, therefore, has nothing to dc 
with sex, or the age of our pupils. 


In the same issue you reviewed the 
“Young Devils.” A book about the 
secondary modern school in which I 
work would never find a_ publisher. 
There is alas! less vice and no more 
indiscipline than there was at my very 
respectable public school. Of course 
there is another side to the picture, but 
it is the politicians not the teachers who 
are interested in concealment. The more 
the public knows of the facts, good and 
bad, the happier we shall be.—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE PATTISON 
Chingford National Union of Teachers 


Coloured Workers 


Sir—Your article on coloured immigra- 
tion mentions the fact that some coloured 
immigrants stay unemployed for a much 
longer time than does the average white 
unemployed man. 


Might I suggest, from my own experi- 
ence of interviewing coloured applicants 
for employment, that poor command of 
the English language is a major cause 
of this. Employers wil] naturally hesitate 
to take on men who are slow to com- 
prehend instructions, especially where 
the job involves working with machinery. 
I have myself had an apprehensive 
moment when an immigrant, in this case 
a Pole, misunderstood an order and in- 
creased the speed of a machine instead 
of stopping it. My comment may apply 
more to Indians and Pakistanis than to 
West Indians. But I would urge that 
any special training course for immi- 
grants should include instruction in the 
English language for those who need it. 


Incidentally, lest I be suspected of 
colour prejudice, may I add that the 
firm of which I work employs and has 
employed coloured workers for a number 
of years. They have proved to be a 
very useful addition to the labour force. 
—Yours faithfully, JouN G. WALKER 
Gomersal, Nr. Leeds 
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The Eve of the Atomic Age 


AHistory of Technology, Volume V: 
The Late Nineteenth Century 1850-1900 


Edited by Charles Singer, E. J. Holm- 
yard and others. 
Oxford University Press. 932 pages. 168s. 


His is the final volume of a series 

that covers the history of technology 
from prehistoric times to the eve of the 
atomic age, from the dinosaurs to the 
dynamos. The first volume appeared as 
recently as 1954, and the promptness 
with which the work has been com- 
pleted is in itself a remarkable achieve- 
ment. So many grandiose works of 
collaboration stagger on through the 
decades, and appear belatedly and in- 
complete, that the efficiency with which 
this project has been organised deserves 
the highest praise. 

The editors must be men of excep- 
tional resolution to have mastered the 
logistic problems involved in marshalling 
and deploying so large an army of con- 
tributors over so wide and intractable a 
terrain. But they have been lucky with 
their army; they have been able, 
especially in recent volumes, to draw on 
the services of practising technicians 
interested in the antecedents of the tools 
and machines they themselves make or 
employ. There are few occupations so 
satisfying as to listen to a genuine expert 
explaining how a mechanical contraption 
works, and among the outstanding chap- 
ters in the present volume are those on 
electricity by Mr Mackechnie Jarvis, and 
on aeronautics by the technical assistant 
to the chairman of British European 
Airways. But, indeed, all the technical 
chapters are excellent and only a modern 
Leonardo da Vinci could discriminate 
between them. In this period the experts 
have had a difficult task, for the internal 
combustion engine and the new 
chemistry impose a much greater strain 
upon their powers of exposition than 
the spinning jenny and the blast furnace ; 
but they handle their material with 
economy and skill and justify the pub- 
lishers’ boast that the work can be under- 
stood by those with a minimum of tech- 
nical or scientific training. It is not 
until physics begins to dominate tech- 
nology that the subject soars above the 
heads of laymen and, very wisely, the 
editors decided to bring this volume to 
an end in 1900: 

As an encyclopedia of techniques this 
work is entirely successful, and the 
editors need have felt no compulsion to 
surround this group of well-tooled chap- 
ters by a penumbra of speculation about 
the consequences of technological de- 
velopment. They have, however, stepped 
beyond the limits of previous volumes 
and included one chapter by Mr Charles 
Wilson on the effects of technology on 
industrial organisation and another by 


Sir Alexander Fleck on its wider social 
consequences ; and these do not rise to 
the standard set by the rest of the 
volume. Mr Wilson provides a well- 
conducted but rapid Cook’s tour of 
English industrial history ; the fresh and 
vigorous chapter by the chairman of 
Imperial Chemical Industries in which 
he ranges over the social history of a 
hundred and fifty years, is a remarkable 
tour de force from a scientist and the 
head of a great corporation, but it is 
too idiosyncratic and personal to be a 
satisfactory coda to the history. 


Since the volume has strayed so far 
as to consider the consequences of tech- 
nological development, it is disappoint- 
ing that it has so little to say about the 
causes. During the period it covers, 
the technica] initiative passed from the 
United Kingdom to Germany and the 
United States. One would like to have 
the views of the technologists on why 
this happened. Was it the result of 
deep-seated forces in English society, or 
of defects that were peculiar to the 
closing decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? There are some suggestive obiter 
dicta on the subject. A large share of 
the responsibility, the editors suggest, 
must be ascribed to those who failed to 
see the basic importance of technical 
education, and Sir Eric Ashby’s illu- 
minating chapter on “ Education for an 
Age of Technology” is designed to 
elaborate this moral. Sir Alexander 
Fleck suggests that it had something to 
do with the lack of drive of second and 
third generations in manufacturing 
families. It is beyond dispute that lack 
of attention to technical education was 
in the nineteenth century—and, to a 
large extent, still is—a major drawback 
to England’s equipment as an industrial 
power ; and second generation business 
leaders may have characteristic defects 
(though no one takes this line about 
second generation scientists). 


But the plain fact about British indus- 
try in the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century was that it had far fewer 
opportunities than German or American 
industry to experiment with new equip- 
ment. For reasons that initially had 
nothing to do with technology, British 
output was expanding less rapidly, and 
therefore British manufacturers, of what- 
ever generation and whatever their 
education, had fewer chances of putting 
new ideas to the practical test. To take 
a specific example, the main cause of 
the backwardness in the English elec- 
trical industry, which had widespread 
repercussions in other industries, was 
that urban population was growing less 
rapidly in Britain than in Germany or 
America, and that the British industry 
had to face the competition of an effective 
and well-established gas industry. 
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It is, however, unreasonable to ask for 
interpretation and synthesis at this stage 
in the history of technology. In the first 
phase of any subject the emphasis must 
be on the collection and presentation of 
a body of trustworthy facts, and this 
task the present history has performed 
with remarkable success. When it 
started, although the literature on the 
subject was extensive, large tracts of the 
field had never been systematically ex- 
plored, or explored only by limited 
forays in inaccessible scientific journals 
and in impenetrably technical language. 
Through the morass of specialist mono- 
graphs the “ History of Technology ” has 
driven a system of magnificent Roman 
roads, along which those who want to 
inquire into the springs of technical 
progress can proceed with confidence. 


Japan Since the Occupation 


Japanese Politics: An Introductory 
Survey 


By Nobutaka Ike. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 300 pages. 25s. 


HE author of this book was born in 

Seattle of Japanese parents; he is 
one of those who approach the land of 
his forefathers with the mental back- 
ground of an American and citizenship 
of the country that was victorious over 
Japan in the Pacific war. An Associate 
Professor in Stanford University, he 
carried out studies for the present work 
as a Ford Foundation Fellow in Japan 
in 1954-55, and he provides a picture of 
the political life of postwar Japan as 
it has developed through the combined 
effects of the efforts of the American 
occupation authority, the consciousness 
of national defeat and new forces 
emerging from within. 


Professor Ike does not try to conceal 
the fact that the legal structure of the 
present Japanese state “is not the out- 
growth of normal historical evolution, 
but rather the product of Occupation- 
sponsored reforms.” It is well known in 
Japan that although the preamble to the 
new Constitution of 1947 declares that 
“we, the Japanese people ..... do 
ordain and establish this Constitution,” 
it was in reality drafted at General 
MacArthur’s headquarters. It is thus 
an inherently fragile political system, 
always open to the charge that it is an 
alien device forced on the nation con- 
trary to its own habits and traditions. It 
has, nevertheless, since the end of the 
occupation, worked ‘much better than 
might have been expected; with the 
virtual elimination from the Diet of all 
rivals to the two major parties, Japanese 
parliamentary politics have assumed a 
shape curiously similar to the British 
pattern, even though the frequent out- 
bursts of fighting among the deputies 
indicate a degree of turbulence excluded 
by the custom of Westminster. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that political 
democracy has achieved strength in 
Japan since 1945 positively through the 
land reform and negatively through the 
disbandment of the old armed forces, 
which were the mainstay of authoritarian 
rule. Communism has made remarkably 
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little headway, though neutralism and 
vaguely amnti-western sentiments are 
widespread. 


Mr Ike endeavours to apply American 
methods of sociological enquiry to the 
Japanese scene and makes considerable 
use of public opinion polls and question- 
naires, which have been the rage in 
Japan over “the past decade. As he 
admits, it is particularly difficult in Japan 
10 obtain satisfactory results by such 
means because “ the tradition of thought 
control makes many people reluctant to 
reveal their real thoughts,” and there is 
a frequent suspicion that strangers 
making enquiries absut what seems none 
of their business must be agents of the 
police or the revenue authorities. Much 
more informative are Mr Ike’s analyses 
of the voting strength of the various 
parties in successive elections and the 
distribution of votes in various parts of 
the country. With over forty per cent of 
the population still living by agriculture, 
the predominantly rural areas remain 
(except in the Hokkaido, which is in so 
many ways different from the rest of 
Japan) strongholds of conservatism, 
while the prefectures in which the 
Socialists polled 35 per cent or more of 
the total vote in the 1955 elections are 
found to correspond almost exactly to 
the areas of highest industrialisation. 


The author gives a good account of 
the peculiar features of local political life 
in Japan, particularly the ways in which 
personal influence is exercised. Some- 
times, however, he appears to regard as 
special to the Japanese characteristics 
that have a much wider geographical 
range ; for example, he tells us that “ for 
some reason Japanese voters do not like 
10 ‘waste’ their votes” and therefore 
will not vote for a candidate who seems 
to have no chance of winning. This is 
surely a trait which we come across 
nearer home than in Japan. 


Profile of the Party 


The British Communist Party 
By Henry Pelling. 
A. and C. Black. 204 pages. 18s. 


iy is surprising that no professional 
historian has hitherto attempted a 
sustained and detailed narrative and 
analysis of the origins and development 
of the British Communist party. For- 
tunately Mr Pelling, with a reputation 
already established as an enlightening 
and careful historian of British demo- 
cratic socialism and the beginnings of 
the Labour party, has attempted, not the 
whole task, but what he more modestly 
describes as an “ historical profile.” 
His story opens with a brief account 
of the immediate forerunners—the 
early (pre-1914) industrial syndicalists in 
Scotland and South Wales; and the 
Clydeside Workers’ Committee and the 
Shop Stewards’ Movement of the early 
days of the first world war. This is 
followed by a description of the early 
squabbles that surrounded the founding 
of the Party—the sectarian purists un- 
willingly accepting from Lenin the case 
for affiliation with the Labour party. 
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From then on there was no turning aside 
by the British Communist party. In the 
early 1920s a few rebels left or were 
ejected ; the remainder accepted fully all 
the implications of the Leninist “ Bol- 
shevisation ” theory, and over the sub- 
sequent thirty-five years the British 
comrades were outstanding among the 
world’s communist parties in swallowing 
servilely, eagerly and cynically every 
twist and reversal in Moscow policies. 
As early as 1922 the effective control of 
the British party was handed over to 
Mr Palme Dutt and Mr Harry Pollitt ; 
they consolidated their authority and 
their doctrines of subservience to 
Moscow by 1924 and they have remained 
in power ever since. 

In other countries the switches from 
one policy to another, the denunciations 
of former friends, the executions of 
admired leaders, and sacrifice of workers’ 
interests, the praise of scientific non- 
sense, the extravagances of Russian anti- 
semitism, the support of Nazis and 
Fascists have provoked resignations by 
party leaders. But not in Britain. Mr 
Palme Dutt was able to treat with levity 
the Khrushchev revelations of Stalin’s 
monstrous crimes and was met with little 
more than a subdued whimper of anguish 
from the party’s university intellectuals. 
Similarly, the party executive, by 
arguing that readiness to: accept the 
Soviet destruction of a workers’ revolt 
was the true test of a good Leninist, 
were able to reject all challenge to their 
authority after the Hungarian counter- 
revolution. 

But if British communists are unique, 
even among communists, in their sub- 
missiveness, they are, when matched 
against overseas comrades, no more and 
no less than average in their appetite 
for aggression. Their opportunities for 
betrayal and for the casual destruction 
of enemies and useless friends have been 
fewer; but, as Mr Pelling points out, 
their behaviour during the Spanish Civil 
War showed that it is lack of oppor- 
tunity and not disinclination that 
accounts for their relatively unspotted 
history. 

The events of the past two or three 
years have not left the party unscarred 
Apart from the heavy loss of rank and 
file members, they have once more forced 
the party leaders to face their historical 
dilemma. They can follow the basic and 
long-standing directive to infiltrate 
democratic bodies and to set up front 
organisations to ensnare liberals. On the 
other hand they can return to their 
original sectarianism. The latter course 
leads them directly to almost complete 
isolation from the political life of this 
country, but to follow the former course 
means that they are threatened by the 
loss of their identity as the true revolu- 
tionary party. The recent revival of 
extreme left-wing groups by compara- 
tively young ex-members of the party 
probably troubles its leaders much more 
than it does either the Labour party or 
the trade union movement. 


In dealing with the history of people 
who have, to the best of their ability, 
dabbled in subversion and espionage, 
Mr Pelling is inevitably hampered by 
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the absence of published documents. It 


is unlikely that these gaps will be filled 
by the party’s committee of historians, 
who some years ago were entrusted with 
the task of writing its history. It is 
equally unlikely that even if the relevant 
documents were made available, they 
would materially affect the main features 
of his history. As with his earlier books, 
students of the history of the British 
Left are deeply indebted to Mr Pelling. 


Standards for Farm Policy 


Economics and Agriculture 


By Anne Martin. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 166 pages. 
2ISs. 


7 highly intelligent and useful book 
does not attempt to duplicate Miss 
Ruth Cohen’s contribution to the Cam- 
bridge Economic Handbooks series. It 
is addressed to a special public of 
agricultural students, who are assumed 
to know a certain amount about agri- 
culture already but no economics at all : 
a public whose needs Miss Martin’s 
experience at the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Oxford has no doubt helped 
her to appreciate. It should also, how- 
ever, interest other readers who, equally 
untrained in economics, are yet suffi- 
ciently interested in agricultural policy 
to want to understand its economic 
conditions, limitations and effects. 

The economic theory, which takes up 
Miss Martin’s first chapters, is in the 
best sense elementary. This is bedrock 
stuff, simply presented but without 
concessions to woolliness ; a limited but 
well-tempered tool-kit. The reader who 
has mastered it is well placed to under- 
stand both what is universal and what 
is to some degree peculiar about the 
working of economic forces in the 
agricultural world. He is also—and this 
is perhaps Miss Martin’s greatest 
strength—equipped to distinguish be- 
tween these economic peculiarities of 
agriculture and the social elements that 
bulk so large—but often in economic 
disguise—in the motives and devices of 
policy-makers. 

It is policy that provides the substance 
of Miss Martin’s later chapters, and no 
better up-to-date critical synopsis exists 
of the various forms of state interten- 
tion, by way of support prices, grants, 
statutory backing for marketing mono- 
polies, quotas, protection, and rent 
control. But it is not only with British, 
or with western, agriculture that the 
study is concerned. Equal emphasis is 
given to the problems confronted, and 
the policies followed, in the under- 
developed areas where agriculture is stil] 
by far the largest economic element; 
and the reader benefits from a wide 
acquaintance with development prob- 
lems, land tenure _ systems, price 
stabilising schemes, and fiscal provisions, 
on both sides of the iron or bamboo 
curtains. A great deal of scholarship 
has, in fact, gone into this elementary 
volume ; which is as it should be. But 
it would be interesting to see what Miss 
Martin might do when writing for her 
peers. 
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No Unity 
Commonweath Perspectives 


By Nicholas Mansergh and others. 
Cambridge University Press, for Duke 
University Press. 214 pages. 34s. 


¢¢ (Y.OMMONWEALTH studies” is an 

. ambiguous term. It can mean the 
study of the Commonwealth as an 
entity, or the study of the domestic 
affairs of individual Commonwealth 
countries. Each sort of material can 
provide a starting-point for a satis- 
factorily unified study. Up to now, the 
Commonwealth Studies Centre of Duke 
University has wisely done either one 
thing or the other in its publications ; 
now it has unwisely mixed the two, and 
so sacrificed any unity of conception. 
“Commercial Perspectives ” is a collec- 
tion of papers, some good, some com. 
monplace, with no organic link except 
that all can be brought into one or other 
of the categories mentioned. 

The papers begin well with two by 
Professor Mansergh, urbanely and per- 
ceptively describing the changing char- 
acter of Commonwealth membership 
and the foreign policies of member 
countries since the war. The points 
made by Professor Mansergh could well 
have been developed in detail, or at least 
referred to, by the other writers. Instead, 
each goes his own way. There is an 
inconclusive, highly legalistic account of 
“The Commonwealth and the Law of 
Nations” by Robert R. Wilson, and a 
stimulating piece on the implications of 
Commonwealth demography by Joseph 
J. Spengler, who gives more direct 
political influence to population change 
than most students of politics would 
concede to it. There is also a stout de- 
fence of the sterling area by Brinley 
Thomas. All of these papers on general 
aspects of the Commonwealth would 
have benefited from reference to one 
another, and revision in the light of the 
reference ; none shows any sign of this 
process. The volume is completed by an 
unremarkable piece on the emergence of 
Ghana and a description of changing 
social services in Australia. 


Growing Up in Montenegro 
Land Without Justice 


By Milovan Djilas. 
Methuen. 314 pages. 25s. 


i TEOFIL was a Montenegrin 
officer who fought the Austrians in 
the first world war with the greatest 
heroism before he was eventually taken 
prisoner. After the war he returned to 
his native country, with his dreams of 
an independent Montenegro destroyed, 
his home razed to the ground, his wife 
and family dead. The authorities re- 
garded him with suspicion; he was 
summoned to the local police station, 
beaten up and insulted. His brother, 
Milovan Djilas’s father, begged him to 
join the guerillas in the woods and 
avenge his wounded honour. But Uncle 
Teofil proved to .be different from most 
Montenegrins of his time; after an 
agonised mental conflict he eventually 
decided to subordinate his desire for 
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revenge to his greater desire to rebuild 
his home and recreate his life. 

The story of Uncle Teofil is typical 
of the society in which Milovan Djilas 
was brought up. It was a society in 
which violence and sudden death, often 
in the most horrible forms, were almost 
an everyday occurrence, either as a 
result of war or of the _ vindictive 
personal vendettas in which the Monte- 
negrins indulged. It was also a society 
in which most people, particularly the 
peasants, lived in the most grinding 
poverty with starvation just round the 
corner. Towards the end of this 
extremely interesting account of his 
early life, Mr Djilas remarks that it was 
classical and humanistic literature that 
indirectly drew him towards communism 
because it advocated a humane and just 
life which he felt that the society of 
his day, and particularly the political 
movements within it, could not even 
promise. His attitude may now seem 
naive, but after reading this book one 
easily understand his despair of the 
society in which he had grown up. 

This is, however, only incidentally a 
political book. And in spite of all the 
violence and suffering it is not really a 
depressing one, since it is written by a 
man with a deep sympathy for his 
fellow-men. Its pages are filled with a 
fascinating and vivid procession of 
friends and relations, of peasants and 
soldiers, of chieftains and schoolteachers. 
One can only hope that Mr Djilas will 
find the time, inclination and oppor- 
tunity (preferably outside his present 
prison-cell) to write a further instalment 
of his autobiography. 


Knowing Themselves 


Every Mana Phoenix 


By Margaret Bottrall. 
Murray. 174 pages. 18s. 


For every man alone thinkes he hath got 
To be a Phoenix, and that there can bee 
None of that kind, of which he is, but hee. 


SO wROoTE John Donne. It is a persuasion 
calculated to further autobiographical 
writing, the development of which in the 
seventeenth century is the subject of 
Mrs Bottrall’s book. Donne himself 
goes some way in the kind. However 
large the dramatic and personative 
element in his poetry, he has left in it 
the record of a unique and fascinating 
individual ; and the same quality marks 
his work of penitential self-revelation, 
“Devotions upon Emergent Occasions.” 
Introspection, whether prompted as in 
Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding” and 
Richard Baxter’s “Memoirs” by re- 
ligious motives, or as in Montaigne’s 
“ Essays ” by sheer intellectual curiosity, 
is a grand characteristic of the age. 

My selfe am Center of my circling 

thought, 
Onely my selfe I studie, learne, and 
we 

wrote Donne’s contemporary, Sir John 
Davies, in the poem he entitled “ Nosce 
Teipsum.” And although Davies’s is 
designed principally as an inquiry into 
the general human condition, the lines 
might stand as epigraph to an important 
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body of writing, not all of it by any 
means well known. Perhaps because— 
as Mrs Bottrall conjectures—the auto- 
biographical impulse is favoured by dis- 
turbed social conditions, such writing 
flourished during the period of the Civil 
War. And it had behind it by then that 
“interest in individual psychology more 
meditative and inquiring than ever 
before,” which had distinguished the 
first quarter of the century. 

As readers of her earlier book on 
George Herbert will expect, Mrs 
Bottrall provides an informal but in- 
formed and sensitively responsive dis- 
cussion on her subject—a discussion 
ranging from the august elaborations of 
“Religio Medici,” through the vanities 
amd absurdities of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (“It is well known to those 
that wait in my chamber, that the shirts, 
waistcoats and other garments that I 
were next my body, are sweet, beyond 
what either easily can be believed, or 
hath been observed in any else ”), to the 
obscure Adam Martindale, a Noncon- 
formist minister of Lancashire yeoman 
stock who was somewhat unaccountably 
prompted to leave behind him a familiar 
and domestic chronicle, and finally to the 
lively, distinguished and acute Anne 
Murray, later Lady Halkett. The 
“ Autobiography” of this little-known 
writer, innocent alike of confessional- 
didactic motive and of historical sense 
(although she was in fact involved in 
some exciting Royalist intrigues), dis- 
plays something like the powers of a 
novelist who never came to her vocation. 
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The new 1958 twelve volume edition 
contains in its 9,000 pages, up-to-date 
information at a price within the 
reach of all. 
PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
CLOSES ON DECEMBER 3ist 
BUY NOW AND SAVE 36s. 


Price for Cash £12 12s. 


TO THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8 & 10 Lexington Street, London, W.1 
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men page of Everyman’s Encyclopedia, and 
pre-publication offer. 
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PEOPLE GOING PLACES... 


On occasions like this, when everything about you must be in the superlative, you 
will be glad you chose a Cresta. Here is the fine car that perfectly expresses 
your good taste; a car combining new beauty of line with the most advanced 
engineering features... panoramic vision, phenomenal road-holding, remarkably 
spacious interior and luggage boot, a new high standard of comfort, and superbly 
smooth performance. Only a trial run in the new Cresta (or Velox) can fully 
demonstrate to you its many advantages over other cars at the same price. 
See your local Vauxhall dealer and he will gladly give you further details. 


GO VAUXHALL 


VELOX £655 + £328 .17s. P.T. (£983 .17s.) +» CRESTA £715 + £358 .17s. P.T. (£1,073 . 178.) 
WICTOR £498 + £250.73. P.T. (£748.7s.) * VICTOR SUPER £520 + £261. 7s. P.T. (£781.7s.) « VICTOR ESTATE CAR £620 + £311.78. P.T. (£931.75), 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Guns or Budgets 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HIS is the time of the year when Mr Eisenhower plays 
T Procrustes with the various parts of next year’s 
Budget. Of all the chiefs of departments stretched 
out before him, none has felt his toes tingling more appre- 
hensively than Mr McElroy, the Secretary of Defence. 
It is calculated that in the present fiscal year, which ends 
next June, defence is likely to cost nearly $41 billion, a 
billion dollars more than the President estimated last 
January. Since defence has 
accounted for more than half 
of the Budget ever since the 
Korean War, and since the 
one belief in which generals, 
admirals and Air Force com- 
manders are united is that they 
are still as poor as church mice, 
Mr Eisenhower’s ambition to 
lop two or three billion off the 
Administration’s spending was 
bound to cause anguish in the 
Department of Defence. Mr 
McElroy is that unenviable 
figure, the man caught at the 
point of the impact when an 
irresistible urge to keep down 
the deficit meets an immovable 
determination to keep up with 
the Russians. It now seems 
probable that he has escaped 
the worst kinds of injury, per- 
haps as a result of his pleadings 
when he visited the holiday- 
making President in Georgia a 
fortnight ago. Agreement was 
reached last weekend on the 
total amount that the armed 
services will request for the 
next fiscal year ; and, although 
the figure will not be made public until the President sends 
his Budget Message to Congress in the new year, the expert 
guessers who haunt the labyrinths of the Pentagon, the 
Defence Department’s fortress, believe that it is between 
$41.5 and $42 billion. But this increase over the current 
year’s expenditure is more apparent than real. The rise in 
the cost of the things the Defence Department buys, which 
is unlikely to be less than two per cent, will absorb a good 
deal of it. Moreover, weapons grow yearly more complex ; 
thus a given amount of money will buy fewer missiles, for 
example, even though they will be more accurate and 
efficient ones. 
As a result, a number of cuts can be foretold. The one 
Category of weapons on which it is certain that more money 


“You Look Absolutely Stunning” 





will be spent next year is missiles—for which $5.3 billion 
was allocated this year—and even here the extra funds will 
be spread over a narrower range. At long last the ancient 
quarrel between two intermediate range missiles, the Thor 
and the Jupiter, will come to judgment ; but the victor is 
likely to have a short life, simply because so few countries 
are both suitable and willing to give it a home. Where there 
are two or three “generations” of missiles designed to 
perform the same function, an earlier one may be eliminated 
in order to speed up the deve- 
lopment of the latest model. 
Among air-launched missiles, 
for instance, the Rascal is 
being dropped in favour of the 
Hound Dog, which is now 
going into production. In the 
category of ground-to-ground 
tactical weapons the Sergeant, 
successor to the Corporal and 
predecessor of the Pershing, 
may possibly be abandoned. 
But it would be unsafe to 
assume that the process will 
extend to the intercontinental 
missiles ; work is likely to 
continue on the Titan as a 
reinforcement for the Atlas— 
which has just completed its 
first successful full-range test 
— until the solid - fuelled 
Minuteman is ready some 
years hence. 

There has also been a good 
deal of speculation about the 
future of some of the latest 
manned aircraft, such as the 
Hustler bomber, which one 
school of thought claims that 
missiles have already made 
obsolete. It is doubtful whether Mr McElroy will be so 
impoverished that he will be forced to take a decision on 
this issue next year. There is more likely to be a reduc- 
tion in the number of the Air Force’s tactical wings, 
which has already been cut by a quarter since 1956. 
The greatest cry of indignation may well arise over what 
happens to the conventional forces of the other two ser- 
vices. The Navy will probably have to forgo once again 
its hopes of a second nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, which 
it failed to get past the suspicious eye of Congress in the 
last session. The Army, which is at present gloomily watch- 
ing its fifteen divisions being cut down to fourteen, may see 
them further whittled down to thirteen ; and not even the 
douceur of a substantial increase in its allowance for weapons 
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(which will still fall far short of what its Chief of Staff says 
he needs to modernise the Army properly) will overcome its 
feeling that this is a very unpropitious number, 

All this reveals the two major premises of American 
strategy. In the first place, it reflects the President’s 
optimism about the narrowness of the so-called “ missile- 
gap ”—the lead which the Russians enjoy in the develop- 
ment of ballistic weapons. The gloomiest prophets, of whom 
none sees life more darkly than Mr Joseph Alsop, have 
talked as if the United States would be naked to its enemies 
for two or three years. In fact, the Americans’ first squadron 
of intercontinental missiles is expected to be in operation 
on the west coast before the end of 1959 ; and though the 
Russians may still have more of them, this disadvantage will 
soon be cancelled by the Americans’ ability to launch nuclear 
missiles from aircraft and submarines patrolling the peri- 
meter of the Soviet Union. Indeed, there may never be 
any “gap” at all in the sense of a period in which the 
Russians could devastate America and be confident that 
they would not suffer unacceptable losses in return. 

It is worth recording that, since the first sputnik went 
up a little more than a year ago, the Americans have 
solved the problem of missile re-entry ; intermediate-range 
rockets are being mounted in Britain and may be installed in 
Italy after this month’s Nato conference ; and it looks as if 
the intercontinental weapon will be ready for service a good 
deal earlier than was expected in those dark days. All 
this has been done in the first post-sputnik year with an 
increase in expenditure on missiles rather smaller than that 
of the previous year. No doubt Mr McElroy’s appointment 
to the Department of Defence has helped. He has weeded 
out the thicket of civilian assistant secretaries who had 
proliferated there under his predecessor, Mr Wilson ; and he 
is said to have speeded the agonisingly slow passage of 
decisions along the internal channels of the department. 
But the transformation has been achieved without resorting 
to panic measures ; for once, Mr Eisenhower’s upper lip 
seems to have been justifiably rigid. 


HE second implication is less cheerful. It is increasingly 

plain that the range of limited wars—as distinct from 
nuclear last trumps—for which the Administration sees fit 
to prepare itself is a very narrow one. Any further reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Army, which already has eight 
of its fourteen divisions overseas, will make it very difficult 
to get the home-based Strategic Army Corps ready for 
action. It is supposed to be prepared for instant movement 
overseas. Any further reduction in the number of the 
Air Force’s wings will dim the hopes of one day being able 
to transport more than a single division by air. Clearly 
the sort of limited war which the Administration foresees 
is one in which the Americans’ role will be confined to 
naval and air support, supply operations and—where their 
ground forces are involved at all—interventions by small 
numbers of troops against modest opposition. It so happens 
that the three crises of 1958—in Lebanon, the Chinese 
islands and now Berlin—seem to fit this picture. But it is 
risky to assume that the threat of massive retaliation is still 
enough to keep any future calls for American assistance on 
a sub-Korean level. 

The final allocation of the Budget’s funds within the 
various services will not be completed until later this month. 
The President then has to expose his proposals to the vast 
Democratic majorities in Congress. The Democrats, who 
are already committed to an expensive programme of 
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domestic legislation, will be warier of adding to the defence 
budget than they were last year; there are limits to the 
deficit which even a triumphant Democrat can view with 
equanimity. But the strategists of limited war are certain 
to give voice again next session, and the President must 
expect a hard fight if his proposals threaten either the air- 
litt or the size of the Army. 


State of Democratic Union 


HOSE Democrats who want to use their congressional 
T victory to seize the initiative from the President and 
to promote wide social reforms had things all their own 
way when the party’s National Committee met in 
Washington to celebrate its successes and to make hopeful 
arrangements for the presidential election of 1960. The 
“State of the Union” message issued by the Democratic 
Advisory Council, a month before Mr Eisenhower will send 
his own legislative proposals to Congress, reflects long- 
standing demands by northern and western Democrats for a 
more militant liberal programme. The council was, indeed, 
created by the National Committee out of dissatisfaction 
with the conservatism of the party’s moderate southern 
leaders, Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn, and a strong 
feeling that the party should have some spokesman for its 
liberal aims when it lacks one in the White House. The 
council, which counts among its members Mr Stevenson, 
Mr Truman, Governor Harriman and Governor Williams, 
speaks with greater authority than it did before so many 
northern and western Democrats captured seats in Congress. 

Its long list of legislation, covering social security, federal 
aid for schools, a higher minimum wage, housing, amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act and many other points, goes 
far beyond anything that Mr Johnson and Mr Rayburn are 
prepared to accept. What is most ominous, however, for 
those who wish to hold the party together as the one fully 
national political institution is the determination of many 
Democrats from northern and western cities to throw off 
the political and moral embarrassment of compromises with 
the South over Negro rights. The Democratic Advisory 
Council demanded federal help for communities anxious to 
reopen the schools which southern states have closed rather 
than accept Negro students, and controversial legislation to 
empower the Department of Justice to seek injunctions 


‘ whenever civil rights are denied, in the schools as well as in 


the polling booths. 

The National Committee itself had already dealt roughly 
with the South in its own proceedings. By an overwhelm- 
ing vote—9g1 to 15—it decided not to allow Louisiana to 
replace its national committeeman, Mr Gravel, who had 
offended his state organisation by declaring that racial 
segregation was morally wrong. This was not as unexpected 
as the big vote to commend Mr Paul Butler, the chairman 
of the committee, for his uncompromising stand for Negro 
rights and to support enforcement of the Supreme Court’s 
decisions on racial issues. This is a long step from the 
carefully worded phrases adopted at the Democratic con- 
vention in 1956; it will make Senator Johnson’s task of 
conciliation difficult. If he fails, and the Democrats spend 
much of the next congressional session fighting each other, 
some Republicans will feel that their defeat had a silver 
lining. Others, knowing that elections are more than ever 
won outside the South, will be less hopeful. 
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Wherever You Trade 
or Travel... 


You can rely on The Hanover’s com- 
plete banking facilities—as so many 
others do—no matter where you 
travel or conduct business abroad. 


THE HANOVER BANK 
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The facts speak tor themselves. At the last official 
competition held by the Swiss Observatory at Neuchatel, 
featuring no fewer than 111 of the finest wrist chrono- 
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Watches. 

This achievement is without parallel in the history of 
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“ Kingmatic ”, with 28 jewels and dual shock protection. 
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Hatton Garden, 


Give the 
light present 
this year! 


Give your associates and business friends an Anglepoise. 
As they revel in the comfort of its flexible light they’ll 
thank you and think of you. 
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Sen holds it... needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb... 
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perhaps you might like to send for 
Booklet 35—post free. 
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To Tame the Gerrymander 


HE Democratic party’s victories in 
the elections to the State Legisla- 
tures on November 4th, which were no 
less striking than their triumphs in the 
congressional elections on the same day, 
seem certain to lead in a number of 
northern and western states to concerted 
efforts to remove a heavy bias in the 
electoral system which normally works 
in favour of the Republicans. This arises 
from the fact that, with certain excep- 
tions, it is the State Legislatures which 
draw up the election laws, even those 
affecting federal contests. Most impor- 
tant of all, party politicians in the legis- 
latures have the tempting task of drawing 
the constituency boundaries for the 
House of Representatives in Washington. 
These are liable to need changing after 
every decennial census, when the fixed 
total of 435 seats in the House is auto- 
matically redistributed among the states 
according to the relative shifts in their 
population. Since the population has 
moved greatly in the current decade— 
out of the South and towards the West— 
it is known that, in many of the most 
politically important states, the party 
with the majority in the State Legislature 
that meets in January 1961 will have a 
rather free hand with the political 
geography after the 1960 census-takers 
have given their verdicts. It is estimated, 
for example, that California, which now 
sends 30 Representatives to Washing- 
ton, will be able to divide up its political 
territory into 37 portions, while New 
York, while remaining the biggest state, 
will have only 40 seats instead of 43. 
Boundary-drawers have almost in- 
variably shown themselves to be 
ingenious heirs of Governor Gerry, of 
Massachusetts, under whom were drawn 
up constituencies of such peculiar 
shapes, one of them resembling a sala- 
mander, that his name is commemorated 
in the term “gerrymander.” This 
describes the system by which the 
minority party’s traditional supporters 


are cooped yp in the smallest possible. 


number of seats while small islands of 
the majority party’s supporters are linked 
together, sometimes by the narrowest of 
corridors, so that none of their votes 
may be wasted. The “majority party” 
is the one in the majority in the State 
Legislature at the time the redistribu- 
tion is made. But this is the rub: the 
State Legislature may not be, and in 
most states usually is not, a fair reflec- 
tion of the balance of opinion in the 
state. 

Frequently it is heavily weighted 
in favour of the rural areas, which are 
losing their residents, and against the 
urban and metropolitan areas in which 
the bulk of the population now lives and 
from which the main demand for fresh 
social services arises. For example, in 


the Californian Senate, one Senator 
represents the 14 million people of Los 
Angeles while another represents a 
constituency of 14,000. This inequity is 
by no means righted in California’s lower 
house, where at opposite extremes there 
is one constituency of 201,000 and 
another of 63,000. Similar examples 
could be chosen right across the country ; 
in Vermont there is one man sitting for 
a town of forty-nine souls—surely the 
roitenest borough in the United States. 


7. effect of this persistent discrimina- 
tion against the cities has been to 
lead urban pressure groups to by-pass 
the state capitals and take their troubles 
to Washington. Paradoxically, when they 
get there, they often find more sympathy 
for their case in the Senate, where the 
representation is based on area, than in 
the House, where it is theoretically based 
on population. This is because the 
House reflects at one remove the rural 
bias of the State Legislatures, while 
nearly every Senator, however small his 
state, has to remember that city dwellers 
and suburbanites are forming an increas- 
ingly large proportion of his electorate. 
Outside the South the distortions in the 
elections to the State Legislatures 
usually, though not invariably, favour 
the Republicans since their basic strength 
is in the small country towns. 

In some states, the Constitution is 
partly responsible for this rural pre- 
ponderance. In sixteen of them the two 
chambers are more or less modelled after 
those in Washington, the Senate repre- 
senting counties or other fixed geographi- 
cal areas and the lower houses supposed 
to be chosen according to population. 
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In Connecticut, Florida, Nevada and 
Vermont the Senates are, oddly enough, 
the more popular of the two chambers, 
But in twenty-six states both houses are 
theoretically founded on the distribution 
of population. 


However, there are two further 
obstacles to majority rule. Frequently 
there is a constitutional provision that 
even in the popular chamber or chambers 
there must be at least one member for 
each county or each township. Secondly, 
and most important of all, in most cases 
the state Constitutions provide no 
machinery to force redistribution every 
ten years after the census. As a result 
twenty-three states did not bring 
democracy up to date after the 1950 
census, and of these thirteen had not 
done so after the 1940 census either. 

Taxpayers have brought suits to have 
acts of unreformed legislatures declared 
void (and in one test case in Illinois the 
plaintiff became so overwrought that he 
shot the opposing lawyer in the court- 
room). But state courts have always 
rejected such cases as being political in 
nature and hence not justiciable. 

The Democrats will have the strongest 
partisan motives during next year’s 
sessions for reforming those legislatures 
of which, against all these artificial 
obstacles, they have now, for once, 
seized control. The most critical battles 
are likely to take place in California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota. Although some 
rural Democrats share their neighbours’ 
suspicions of the big city voter’s hanker- 
ing for large spending programmes, the 
party’s legislators know that anything 
they can do to ensure that they win the 
elections for the State Legislature in 1960 
will contribute to their being able to 
arrange the congressional boundaries to 
their taste in 1961. 


POLITICAL CONTROL OF STATE LEGISLATURES 


QA Controlled by Democrats 
[754 Controlled by Republicans 
H&K Captured by Democrats in 1958 
@ Formerly Evenly Divided 
A 


Evenly Divided, Formerly Republican 





STATE DIVISIONS 
Left-hand Section= Senate 
Right-hand Section= Lower House 


Sources: “ Book of the States, 1958-59,” Council of State Governments. 
George B. Merry in the Christian Science Monitor. 
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Latin Sorrows 


ATIN American delegates, buoyed up by signs that the 
brickbats thrown at Vice President Nixon might come 
back to them as gorgeous bouquets of economic aid, received 
a dampening welcome from Mr Douglas Dillon, the Under- 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, when they 
assembled in Washington recently as the “ Committee of 
Twenty One ” (Republics). In spite of Mr Dillon’s general 
reputation as this Administration’s most constructive 
personality in the field of foreign aid, his audience was soon 
complaining volubly that he sounded as disparaging as any 
of his predecessors of the Latin Americans’ bold ideas for 
spending the American taxpayer’s money. 
Dr Augusto Schmidt, the Brazilian delegate, whose 
country is still losing valuable foreign exchange by importing 
oil which could be extracted from its own soil if it would 


allow the foreign investor in, was caustically critical of the - 


State Department’s failure to appreciate his long-range plan 
for raising the income of the Latin American region from 
its present annual average of $312 a head to $480 (the 
present standard in Venezuela) by 1980. Mr Dillon made 
it abundantly clear that the State Department was sticking 
tO its traditional project-by-project approach and would not 
indulge in five- or ten-year planning. He also let it be 
known that the large contribution expected from the United 
States to the new Latin American regional bank would be a 
substitute for, rather than an addition to, Latin America’s 
share in the bounty of the Development Loan Fund, through 
which most America aid to underdeveloped countries will 
in future be extended. 

On the positive side Mr Dillon did have two boons to 
offer—American technical assistance to help the Latin 
countries prepare their applications to the new regional 
bank and American willingness to negotiate special tax 
treaties with any underdeveloped country that wants to lure 
American private investment by special tax concessions. 
Under the present law all American businesses have to pay 
the 52 per cent tax on profits, except that companies operat- 
ing abroad are credited with the tax that they have to pay 
locally. The Administration is now willing to agree by 
treaty (which would have to be ratified in each instance by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate) that when a foreign country 
waives part of its own tax as an incentive to American 
investment the American tax collector will not promptly 
increase his demand by the same amount. But the budget 
deficit makes the Treasury coldly non-committal about the 
wish of Mr Boggs, chairman of the House Subcummittee on 
Foreign Trade Policy, to make this concession generally 
available without requiring a treaty in each case. 


Protecting Negro Voters 


ITH only nine months left of its statutory two-year 

life, the Federal Civil Rights Commission has opened 
its first public fact-finding investigation into charges that the 
voting laws of southern states are being twisted to deny 
Negroes their rights. When the six commissioners, three of 
them white southerners, convened at Montgomery, Alabama, 
the scene of the remarkable non-violent protest movement 
against segregated seating on buses led by the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, they in their turn encountered passive 
resistance from the segregationist public authorities—and 
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from the local hotels, which refused to put them up together 
because one is a Negro. 

American states are entitled to place such qualifications 
on the franchise, even for federal elections, as literacy and 
an understanding of the elementary requirements of good 
citizenship, but not to discriminate in their application on 
grounds of race, colour or sex. Macon County, near Mont- 
gomery, which headed the commission’s agenda, is the best 
possible test case, because it is overwhelmingly Negro in 
population (25,600 Negroes out of a total of 30,500), 
because the present of Tuskegee Institute has turned it 
into a Negro intellectual centre and because only 1,110 
Negroes have succeeded in registering as voters, compared 
with double that number of whites. The commission has 
heard a succession of Negro professors, teachers and gradu- 
ates testify to being failed in their reading tests because, 
for example, they had slurred a single word (by which 
standard Mr Dulles, who regularly slurs certain words, 
would never have been allowed to vote). 

On the advice of the Attorney General of Alabama, Mr 
Patterson, who has recently been elected Governor, each 
registrar who had been summoned before the commission 
by subpoena refused to take the oath “ because I am a 
judicial officer of Alabama and my duties cannot be inquired 
into.” But to the Attorney General’s discomfiture the 
Probate Judge of Macon County finally broke ranks and 
surrendered its voting list. Mr Patterson has also ruled that 
the registrars’ files are private documents which need not 
be produced. 

Not to be outdone Judge Wallace, Mr Patterson’s unsuc- 
cessful rival for the Governorship, has impounded the voting 
books for Barbour and Bullock counties, in which the com- 
mission is also interested, on the grounds that he has 
instructed a grand jury to inquire into fraudulent attempts 
to get on to the rolls. He has extended to the subpoena- 
servers of the commission his previous threats to throw 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in gaol for 
contempt of his state court. Evidently fresh vistas are 
opening up of legal struggle between federal and state 
authorities that will parallel the manceuyres over the ending 
of segregation in the schools. 


Greetings! 


NEW YORK 


OR its annual orgy of seasonal greeting, the American 
F public is hard at work spending $275 million—or so 
the trade expects—on the 2} billior Christmas cards that 
will file laboriously through postal channels between now 
and December 25th. The purchaser can pay anything from 
2, 3 or § cents to over $1 a card ; the average price paid 
will be about 11 cents. Of great popularity is the Christmas 
card tailored to fit every possible permutation of relation- 
ships, including such vague designations as “ To the Mother 
of Someone I Love.” Moreover, special cards can now be 
chosen for all the main characters in life’s daily round: The 
Boss, The Doctor, The Milkman, The Baby-Sitter—and 
there is even a card to convey a “ Merry Christmas From 
Our Dog to Yours.” To keep track of the changing fashions, 
the Greeting Card Association conducts an annual popu- 
larity poll. “‘ Floral ” symbols—poinsettias, holly and other 
Christmas greenery—have had an eight-year run with only 
one interruption: in 1957 “ Santa Claus ” sprang unaccount- 
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Coal 

is still 
our main 
source 
of power 


—and a vital part of our 


natural inheritance 


Power for heating and lighting, for driving 
machines; power to keep the factories run- 
ning, the towns and farms, and power for 
our homes. Coal provides 85 % of this power. 
Despite other sources of power, coal will go 
on supplying the bulk of our needs for the 
next hundred years and beyond. 

The very nature of mining calls for long- 
term planning. A great reconstruction pro- 
gramme is taking care of the industry’s capa- 
city to produce the coal; but to produce the 
next generation of managers, engineers and 
scientists is just as important. 

Young men will find in the industry satis- 
fying and worthwhile careers, with, for ex- 
ample, special training for engineering grad- 
uates. There are also university scholarships 
or student apprenticeships for schoolboys. 

Write for the free illustrated booklet “The 
Many Careers in Coal” to the Staff Director 
of the nearest Divisional Headquarters (at 
Edinburgh ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Don- 
caster; Manchester; Arnold, Near Notting- 
ham; Dudley, Worcs; Cardiff or Dover) or to 
the Director General of Staff, National Coal 
Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1 
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“Intricate product. Needs precision manufacture. 
Needs a good colour finish. Needs a highly resistant 
material. Needs... PLASTICS, of course!” 


“It’s just the job for the ‘ Lively Lads at Lorival’. They 
know plastics like no-one else. Get their advice 
right away.” 
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“First-class service. Bright ideas. Up-to-the-minute 
knowledge. Friendly, understanding people, too. 
Always co-operative.” 


“‘Never thought plastics could be so helpful. For long- 
running, mass-production plastic mouldings in any 
material—it certainly pays to ‘leave it to Lorival’.” 
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ably from sixth to first place, only to fall again this year 
behind the hardier floral perennial. In tone, 1958 strikes a 
conventional note ; Christmas trees can dare to be green, 
and there is a substantial revival in religious designs. 

Imported Christmas cards find their way into the stores 
but statistically they make little impact. More irritating to 
the industry is the intrusion into their field of business of 
the various charitable bodies which enjoy tax exemption and 
other substantial advantages. In particular, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, which last year sold 4 millicn 
cards inside the United States and another 4 million else- 
where, provokes an annual round of fruitless protest against 
what the industry considers to be an unwarranted encroach- 
ment on American private enterprise. 

Christmas cards represent only half the total business of 
the greeting card industry which in 19§7 sold in all nearly 
five billion cards at a retail value of $520 million. The 
volume of sales is now double the prewar figure ; one firm 
alone—Hallmark Cards Incorporated—turns out over a 
billion cards a year. With such national institutions as 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day, the calendar is well stocked 
with card-giving occasions. St. Valentine’s Day, which 
passes largely unnoticed by the adult world, is a major 
annual event for the industry ; nearly half a billion pierced 
hearts circulate on February 14th. 

The most important postwar development has been the 
enormous popularity of the “ off-beat” greeting card, which 
was first introduced seven or eight years ago, and now 
accounts for from 5 to 1§ per cent of all sa‘es. It appeals 
mainly to a new group of card-senders who felt in the past 
no urge to send “ Sincerest Wishes,” but who find the trans- 
mission of such sentiments as “ Enjoy your birthday. It 
may be your last ” or “ When I heard you were 29 I nearly 
died laughing ” quite irresistible. Although these novelties 
are not invariably gruesome, a particularly rewarding card 
for its promoter is the “ Do-It-Yourself-Drop-Dead Kit ” 
which suggests, over a several page spread, fifteen ways to 
commit suicide. Only Mother’s Day has so far proved 
inviolate to this mordant wit. 


- Too Big to be Good? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE second half of Mr Charles Wilson’s most famous 
— saying—“ What’s good for the country is good for 
General Motors—and vice versa” is sharply disputed in a 
report, issued just after the election, by the Senate anti-trust 
and monopoly subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Kefauver. Instead, the report implies that the 
continued existence of the General Motors Corporation— 
the largest industrial company in the world—may be incom- 
patible with the public interest and that of people who buy 
cars in particular. It concludes by suggesting that the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Justice should conduct 
further investigations to see whether there are grounds for 
legal action against GM under the section of the anti-trust 
laws which has been invoked to break up companies in the 
aluminium and film industries and to dissolve the bonds 
between GM and the Du Pont Chemical Company. 

In its opinions in such cases the Supreme Court has 
reinterpreted the 70-year-old Sherman Anti-trust Act to 
make the power to control a market, rather than the 
improper exercise of that power, the test of illegal monopo- 
lising. But any judicial action must be initiated by the 
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Department of Justice, which will remain, for at least the 
next two years, under a management somewhat less unsym- 
pathetic than a Democratic Congress to existing patterns 
of business organisation, The anti-trust division has been 
vigilant to resist new moves to eliminate competition 
between major producers, as in the Bethlehem Steel merger, 
but it has shown a willingness to settle cases of monopolistic 
practices without insisting on any change in the business 
structure from which the practices resulted. 

Although the subcommittee has an able and hard-working 
staff, its labours went largely unregarded during the last 
Congress ; neither party takes Senator Kefauver or Senator 
Langer, the senior Republican member of the subcommittee, 
very seriously. In the new liberal Congress, the report may 
not fall on such stony ground, even though it makes no 
specific proposals for legislation—a point gleefully em- 
phasized by Senator Dirkson, the sub-committee’s orthodox 
Republican, in dismissing it as “ so handicapped by errors, 
both as to facts and conclusions, as to imperil its credibility 
and eliminate its usefulness.” 

The report begins by tracing the increase in General 
Motors’ share of the market for new cars, which has risen 
from 20 to 50 per cent over the last third of a century, 
and the parallel phenomenon of the disappearance of inde- 
pendent producers. By 1954 there were only six firms left 
in the industry (including Willys Motors, which produces 
only the homely jeep for domestic sale). GM’s strength 
is attributed not only to its organisation of its dealers but 
also to its diversified operations, which range from refriger- 
ation to earth-moving equipment. Testimony at the hearings 
last spring and at earlier ones conducted by the sub- 
committee in 1955 is invoked to show that the growth of 
General Motors has taken it well past the point of maximum 
efficiency in production, and that its record of innovation 
is not outstanding, compared with that of the independent 
producers, 

Perhaps the most significant portion of the report deals 
with the pricing policies of General Motors and the exist- 
ence, in the industry as a whole, of “ administered- prices ”— 
that is, prices set without much regard for demand and 
supply—such as have been alleged by the subcommittee, in 
another report, to characterise the steel industry. The sub- 
committee found a substantial identity of prices for com- 
parable models among the “big three” of the industry, 
General Motors, the Ford Company and the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, with acknowledged price leadership by GM. Even 
minor differences tend to disappear when the prices of 
standard accessories, such as heaters and radios, are added 
to the suggested prices of the “ stripped-down ” models. 

Although the subcommittee noted little significant com- 
petition in prices, it reports that there has been an enormous 
and costly increase in other forms of competition. Between 
1950 and 1957 expenditure by the big three for advertising 
space and radio and television time (excluding the cost of 
producing radio and television programmes) rose from 
$61.5 million to $195.7 million a year. It is even more 
striking that the increasing frequency of model changes 
raised the annual amortisation charges of the “ big three ” 
for special tools from $182.3 million to $762 million over 
the same period. The report argues that there is consider- 
able elasticity of demand for automobiles, and that sales 
are likely to drop off sharply because it is no longer possible, 
as it has been in the past, to conceal price increases by 
giving buyers longer to pay. Moreover, fixed costs are so 
large a proportion of the total that, as sales decline, costs 
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and prices will rise even further, prolonging the trouble. 
The next few months of automobile sales should show 
whether the committee and its staff are reliable prophets. 

If General Motors is the villain of the report, it has its 
hero too, in the person of Mr Romney, the president of 
the American Motors Corporation, whose company was the 
first to introduce small, low-priced domestic cars into the 
American market. Condemning the big producers as 
“ musclebound,” Mr Romney summed up his views in the 
remark that it is “ utterly ridiculous to use a $4,000 car for 
the wife to go down to the grocery store and get a loaf of 
bread.” Paradoxically, if the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions come to anything, Mr Romney is likely to find compe- 
tition a good deal stiffer in his own market. 


Atomic Truce in Washington? 


R MCCONE, the new chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has been making strenuous efforts to 
avoid a repetition of the bitter personal feud which poisoned 
relations between his predecessor, Mr Strauss, and the 
Democratic majority on the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee of Congress. He has stuck strictly to the astonish- 
ingly specific schedule which Congress, as an extreme 
gesture of distrust in the commission, laid down for the 
launching of work on a gas-cooled reactor; and he has 
invited one of the joint committee’s favourite experts, 
Dr Henry DeWolf Smith, to help him draw up the next 
long-range plan for developing industrial atomic energy. 

Until recently the gas-cooled project had been a major 
point at issue between the commission and the committee, 
the former holding that it was pointless to duplicate Britain’s 
experiments and that anyway one or more of the variety 
of other types on which the Americans have been doing 
research was bound to prove superior ; the latter fretting 
that, without.a gas-cooled reactor to offer foreign customers, 
the United States was being left behind. Under the law 
passed at the last session of Congress private enterprise was 
given exactly ninety days to submit offers to build a gas- 
cooled plant. The commission was given ninety days in 
which to consider them. If none was acceptable the govern- 
ment would have to build and operate the reactor itself. 

Just short of the deadline, the sole offer has come from 
the Philadelphia Electric Corporation, allied with a non- 
profit-making combine of forty-five private electricity com- 
panies. calling themselves High Temperature Reactor 
Development Associates Inc. Their reactor, which they 
hope to have ready by the beginning of 1963, would use 
both thorium and slightly enriched uranium ; it would be 
gas-cooled and graphite moderated and by 1966 would be 
capable of generating 40,000 kilowatts of electricity. The 
chances of peaceful co-existence between the commission 
and the joint committee will partly depend on whether their 
reactions tally to the details of this offer. 

In the meantime two of the giants of the electrical 
industry, put on their mettle to show that private firms can 
be enterprising, have publicly committed themselves to 
almost precisely opposite routes to the goal of economically 
competitive atomic energy. The Westinghouse Corporation, 
quoting Confucius for the view that “A man is a fool or 
very hungry who hunts bear with a single arrow in his 
quiver,” proposes to back six different typzs of reactor. The 
General Electric Company, on the other hand, plans to 
plump for the boiling water type. It says it will mass 
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produce twenty-five baby versions which it hopes to sel] 
to private companies for them to gain operating experience 
and to use as samples. Then it plans to instal larger reactors 
in successive stages so that by 1970 it will have three whose 
costs will be competitive with those of at least a quarter 
of the conventional American plants then installed. 


No Consuming Passion 


HE consumer, buying steadily through good economic 

weather and bad, was the hero of the recession, accord- 
ing to Dr Arthur Burns, the former chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. But. the increases in 
his spending have gone on services and necessities, not on 
big purchases of household appliances or motor cars. Those 
who would like to know whether the consumer is going to 
be the hero of further recovery have had a qualified answer 
from the Survey Research Centre of the University of 
Michigan, which in October went to the consumer to find 
out, Its surveys, which started in 1951, have a good reputa- 
tion for forecasting consumer demand. The interviewers 
found their consumers in a better frame of mind than in 
June ; more families felt that they were better off and that 
their futures looked rosy. But although the official figures 
show that disposable personal income in the third quarter 
was running at an annual rate of $314 billion, compared 
with $308 billion in the third quarter of 1957, there was 
only a slight increase in the number of those who thought 
that this was a good time to buy or who meant to do so. 
No spending spree seems to be in sight. 

One reason for caution was that a fifth of those questioned 
still were worried about their economic security. But the 
chief grievance of consumers is that prices, which they 
expected to fall during a recession, have failed to do so. Of 
those questioned in October, 43 per cent thought that prices 
would rise in the future, compared with only 28 per cent 
who thought so in June. Some consumers feel that rising 
prices are healthy, but most of them argued that if prices 
went up, they would have to spend more of their income 
on necessities. 

In fact, in October the consumers’ price index had been 
steady for three months, after climbing for two and a half 
years, But this was only because a fall—largely a seasonal 
one—in farm prices offset other increases, such as the higher 
price of the new model cars. 


CONSUMER PRICES in the UNITED STATES 
INDEX NUMBERS 1947-49= 100 


1955 1956 1957 
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This starter Is sturdy In con- 


$truction, elegant in appearance 
and dependable in operation. It 
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ALMANAGCK 1959 


gives executives the FACTS 


You cannot memorise every fact relative to your business. And 
fortunately with Whitaker’s Almanack in your office you won’t 
have to. Its extraordinarily comprehensive character gives you 
instant command of basic detail on a wide variety of subjects. - 
Whitaker is in fact, the only complete, up-to-the-minute 
reference work of its kind. Completely topical—completely 
revised. Get that latest Whitaker now! 
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Whe’s whe in politics. Facts about ministers and party strengths. 
By-election results. Full lists of M.P’s. Constitutions and key 
political figures on USA, USSR and throughout the world; 
the complete UNO picture. 


MPT 


Spotlight on home affairs. Government departments, staffs and 
‘salaries. Teachers, directors, businessmen, banks, insurance 
companies, clubs, trade unions, etc. 


And every other important subject from A-Z. We will not try 
to list them all. From astronomy to Zoological Societies, 
Whitaker’s Almanack covers the whole world of knowledge. 


GET IT AT YOUR BOOKSHOP NOW 


1190 pages for 18/6. Shorter edition 700 pages for 10/- 
Also Library edition in leather 35/- 
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He’ll be a Napoleon again when he gets to Waterloo! 


He’s coming back from his thirtieth trip to South 
Africa. He has many business interests, and seven 
grandchildren, flourishing there. He’s a whirl- 
wind of office energy in Cornhill and Cape Town 
but, and precisely because, his travels between are, 
by absolute decree, made the Union-Castle way. 
He gets his sea-legs and puts them up happily 
before his steward has finished unpacking. Thirteen 


the going’s good by 


and a half days of comfort, sunshine, good food, 
good companionship. No decisions to make except 
whether he’ll have breakfast in bed or at the 
Captain’s table. And, when they come from the 
office to meet him at Waterloo, it’s a fully-fuelled 
Napoleon who steps jauntily off the boat-train, 
waves a Cigar at the TV cameras, and starts issuing 
instructions. ideas and Immediate Action memos. 


To South Africa from Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. To East Africa and Round Africa about twice a month from London. 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE, DEPT, 26. ROTHERWICK HOUSE, 19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W1. 


TEL: HYDE PARK 8400 or Travel Agents 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS | 


Berlin’s Testimony 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE west Berliners know quite well-that, by voting as 

they did last Sunday, they are now an even greater 

irritant tham they were before to the communist world 
around them. Most of them know, too, that by so markedly 
manifesting their preference for the Social Democratic 
approach to the solution of their problem, they have become 
rather more of an irritant also to Dr Adenauer. But as 
they themselves sometimes like to put it: “ Only the biggest 
sheep choose their own butcher.” 


Naturally enough, the east German management has 
always detested west Berlin for its unflurried witness to 
democratic government, for its invidious if largely artificial 
prosperity, and for the sanctuary it provides for refugees 
and militant anti-communists. Now the western sectors 
have been the scene of what in the circumstances is a 
thunderous rejection of the communist gospel both for 
Berlin and for Germany as a whole. Not only did the 
Socialist Unity Party’s share of the votes fall from 2.7 per 
cent to 1.9: the unspeakable Social Democrats increased 
their share from 44.6 to 52.6 per cent, and could now, if 
they wished to, govern west Berlin with an absolute 
majority. It was a quietly fervent turn-out by young and 
old ; one of the grimmer aspects was the unusually large 
number of maimed men in early middle age to be seen 
abroad soon after breakfast, hobbling intently to cast their 
votes in response to the call, alike from east and west, to 
do their political duty by the mutilated city. The numbed 
consciences of all the governments respensible for Berlin, 
including Herr Ulbricht’s and Dr Adenauer’s, have been 
given an up-to-date briefing on the state of mind of the 
people concerned, and maybe even a sharp prod. 


There should be no complacent supposition that, con- 
fronted with Berlin’s unequivocal No, the Communists will 
alter their proclaimed course. Only a few hours after the 
result of the election was known the east German prime 
minister, Herr Grotewohl, was assuring the newly nomi- 
nated Volkskammer in east Berlin that there would be no 
change: the west Berliners, he speciously argued, had given 
the war-mongering imperialist Dr Adenauer one in the eye. 
Or as the party publicist Gerhard Eisler has put it more 
succinctly in Junge Welt: 


Whether the western powers like it or not, we, the 
German Democratic Republic, will exercise all rights of 
control after June 1, 1959. And in spite of the opposition 
of the western powers west Berlin will be demilitarised, 
if not today then tomorrow. For this proposal is in the 
interest both of the Germans and of all people who do 
not want west Berlin to develop into a provocation that 
could spur Germany and Europe to war. 


The Democratic Republic’s objections to west Berlin are, 
in the nature of things, rabid. To the familiar catalogue of 


grievances Herr Hermann Matern, of the Politbiiro, added 
another when he came over to address a much-publicised 
communist rally in Charlottenburg on the eve of the elec- 
tion. Herr Matern complained of the western monopoly 
of commercial flying over the Democratic Republic to west 
Berlin, which deprived east Germany’s struggling Lufthansa 
of its rightful share of a profitable traffic. 


Expectation that communist pressure is more likely to 
intensify than to relax dims for west Berliners the glow 
of the many promises they have received of increased 
economic help.. Dr Adenauer brought some new ones when 
he swept in and out of Berlin last week, electioneering so 
unimaginatively that he had little time to give to the sensi- 
tive Senate and even less to the robust chief burgomaster, 
who, he may now belatedly appreciate, is a person of greater 
consequence than he supposed. Dr Adenauer assured the 
important processing industries that their supply of materials 
would not be left entirely at the mercy of east German 
controls (some of these materials, and the finished products, 
have been flown in and out of Berlin ever since the 
blockade) ; he announced orders worth 30 million marks 
for Borsig, mostly for boilers, from the Federal-owned steel 
works at Salzgitter; and he held out the prospect that 
steadier employment would emerge from a meeting at Hagen 


_some time before Christmas of representatives of west 


Berlin and west German industry. 


The exposed and isolated west Berliners would dearly like 
to hear something more hopeful than the everlasting adjura- 
tion to stand fast. The increased vote of confidence in 
Herr Brandt probably indicates that more of them are com- 
ing to believe that the way out of the debilitating and 
dangerous impasse in which their city is placed is likely 
to be discovered through the political exploration which 
Herr Brandt advocates. The exigencies first of the election 
campaign, and now of the high-level talks in which he is 
about to play at least an advisory part, have lately con- 
strained him. But it is no secret that, along with his west 
German party colleagues Professor Carlo Schmid and Herr 
Fritz Erler, Herr Brandt sees one ray of hope for a German 
settlement in the cultivation of better relations with Poland. 
Achieving better relations with Poland would mean taking 
a much closer and more realistic look at the problem of the 
eastern frontiers, at “disengagement,” and at the future 
course of German rearmament. At the moment the western 
powers seem to be arguing hotly among themselves whether 
they should simply reject Mr Khrushchev’s Berlin pro- 
posals out of hand, or use them to broach the possibility 
of moving towards the German settlement without which 
there can be no security in Europe.. With west Berlin’s 
majority vote behind him, Herr Brandt may now be 
listened to with closer attention. 
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Gaullist Foreign Policy 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


s the Nato allies gather for their ministerial meeting on 
Sunday it is the French delegation that is arousing 
most curiosity. France’s change of regime certainly does 
not involve a break in foreign policy comparable to the 
complete overhaul at home. On the morrow of General 
de Gaulle’s return to power, Mr Macmillan and Mr Dulles 
hastened to Paris to check whether the proud and nationally- 
minded general did not intend to shake the Atlantic alliance. 
They left apparently reassured. Since then attention has 
mainly been centred on the reshaping of French institutions 
and the attempts to define a policy for Algeria. Only two, 
seemingly contradictory, events gave some idea of what 
“ gaullist ” foreign policy might be. 

One was the general’s “secret ” letter to Mr Macmillan 
and President Eisenhower. What leaked out about it through 
the German and Italian press seemed in keeping with his 
character. The general was apparently claiming recognition 
for France as one of the really big-powers and asking for 


the creation of a political triumvirate (the United States, © 


France and Britain) within Nato that would deal with all 
thorny problems, not only European ones. The other event 
—the general’s visit to Dr Adenauer—was more of a sur- 
prise. At Bad Kreuznach at the end of last month, the 
general, once a champion of national sovereignty and an 
arch-enemy of the European Defence Community, spoke 
and behaved as if he had been converted to the European 
ideas of M. Monnet. But the two events were not really 
as contradictory as they looked. 


French complaints about diplomatic slights and lack of 
consultation are not new. The resentment, justified or not, 
at the American landings in Lebanon without even token 
French participation was only the latest of many break- 
downs in allied trust and confidence. The French case for 
more consultation rests on the changes brought about by 
the appearance of nuclear weapons and missiles. All world 
events, the argument goes, are now interdependent. The 
current attempts of M, Spaak to make the consultative 
machinery of Nato run more smoothly do not quite satisfy 
the French. They do not want merely the right to be 
consulted. They want the United States to be obliged to 
discuss with them not only its policy for Europe, but for 
the Middle East and Formosa as well. Hence the idea ofa 
political directorate of Nato, with France as one of the big 
three of the western world. 


The United States shows a natural reluctance to share 
control of its nuclear deterrent. It is most reluctant to 
submit its Asian and Middle Eastern policies to the veto 
of European allies. Finally, it seems to think that French 
ambitions may exceed French meas. But in fact the 
strongest protests against General de Gaulle’s ideas came 
from the other European countries. Dr Adenauer, after a 
friendly visit to Colombey-les-deux-Eglises on September 
14th, wrote to the general expressing his “ grave concern.” 
General de Gaulle’s reply led to the Bad Kreuznach meeting 
on November 26th, when he reassured the Germans that 
he had no intention of flirting with the Kremlin. * His 
backing for the maintenance of the status quo in Berlin 
was so emphatic that Mr Dulles sounded by comparison a 
wavering crypto-neutralist. The general also praised Dr 
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Adenauer as a “ great European ” and insisted that Franco- 
German co-operation had become “essential for the two 
countries and the world.” 

What the general and the chancellor told one another in 
private remains a secret. Most of the communiqué was 
taken up with the other issue that precipitated the 
meeting: the Franco-British conflict over the free trade area, 
When General de Gaulle inherited the common market from 
his predecessors, he promised that he would respect France’s 
signature to the treaty. In opposing the free trade area, 
however, he had the support at home of a strange coalition 
of “ Europeans ”—thinking in terms of an eventual Euro- 
pean political federation—and of the industrial interests 
that are resigned to the common market but basically 
hostile to any freeing of trade. ; 

General de Gaulle may have been attracted to the Euro- 
pean idea for the strictly national purpose of calling in the 
old world to redress the balance of the new. Politely 
rebuffed by the Anglo-Saxons, he may see in the leadership 
of the Six an opportunity to carry more weight within 
the Atlantic alliance. Moreover, German economic aid 
might also help to build the French-African community 
which is the general’s other possible road to grandeur. 
France and Germany may march together for a time, even 
if their long-term aims are different. Dr Adenauer is con- 
vinced that the industrial power of the Ruhr will always give 
Germany the leadership of continental western Europe. 


RANCE is in a dubious position to claim a greater say in 
the Atlantic alliance. General de Gaulle, although 
convinced that the atom bomb is the white elephant of 
twentieth-century military power, is still determined to 
join the nuclear club. Sooner or later, France will have its 
bomb, unless the others decide to destroy their stockpiles. 
On the other hand, with the bulk of French troops bogged 
down in Algeria, France has hardly a case for greater control 
over Nato’s strategy. Furthermore, the simultaneous pursuit 
of war and economic development in Algeria will require 
foreign aid. And borrowers are seldom in a strong position 
to dictate policy. a 
In what way has the gerieral better ground for his claims 
than his predecessors? He has in his favour his own 
prestige and the prospect of continuity in government 
—dqualified by the unpredictable character of the new Assem- 
bly. Under the new constitution “ the President negotiates 
international treaties ” and President de Gaulle is expected 
to interpret this clause very widely. (Nevertheless, the 
everyday conduct of affairs will ‘still matter, and the 
“Europeans ” are very worried at the thought that M; Debré 
is generally tipped as the next prime minister.) But stability 
is not enough. General de Gaulle’s other, unmentioned 
(and unmentionable), trump used to be that he might 
revive the Franco-Russian alliance. The fears of this have 
now died down, particularly since the reconciliation with 
Germany. One cannot play both the Adenauer card and 
the Khrushchev card. The British and French ambassadors 
in Washington are now discussing with Mr Murphy ways 
and means of improving contacts. Nato’s ministerial meet- 
ing may endorse M. Spaak’s suggestions for smoother and 
ampler consultations. Everything will be done to spare 
French susceptibilities in the future. General de Gaulle, 
however, is enough of a realist to know that this is not the 
best moment to bid for a Nato triumvirate including France. 
He may bide his time, before rocking the boat so obviously. 
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Fanfani Scrapes Through 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


HE vote of confidence last Saturday leaves Signor 
Fanfani’s government alive but very weak. The figures 
—295 votes to 286—are almost identical with those he 
obtained at his investiture, but his prospects have changed 
for the worse. The vote conceals but does not heal the 
breach in the Christian Democrat party, while the premise 
on which Signor Fanfani based his experiment in govern- 
ment, the prospect of obtaining the good will of the Nenni 
Socialists, has collapsed. 

The prime minister asked for a vote of confidence because 
in the space of three weeks the Chamber has thrown out two 
government tax bills—one for a tax on gas-propelled cars, 
the other to maintain the “ Suez ” tax on petrol—and on 
both occasions some thirty Christian Democrats sided with 
the Opposition. All the Christian Democrats were present 
on Saturday and voted for the government, but eighteen of 
them did so after declaring to the parliamentary party that 
their vote was an act of party discipline and that they 
thoroughly disapproved of both the government’s pro- 
gramme and the formula of its two-party coalition with the 
Social Democrats. The rebels include two former premiers, 
Signor Pella and Signor Scelba, and five heads of parliamen- 
tary committees. In varying degrees they all favour some 
form of alliance with the right-wing parties from the Liberals 
to the Monarchists and perhaps even the MSI (neo-fascists). 

This is the first time that the leaders of the fronde have 
come into the open. That is no advantage to Signor Fanfani 
and simply means that the quarrel inside the Christian 
Democrat party is coming to a head. The rebels mean to 


paralyse the government—perhaps even to provoke an inter- 
vention by the President of the Republic—by voting against 


it in the secret ballots. Their aim is to discredit Signor 
Fanfani as prime minister in order to weaken him as secre- 
tary of the party. By opening hostilities three months before 
a party congress they have engaged a fight to the death, for 
if Signor Fanfani consolidates his control of the party 
organisation, their chances of being re-elected are slight. 
Signor Fanfani has given the Christian Democrat party a 
centralised bureaucratic structure similar to that of the 
Communist party. Should the rebels fail to break down this 
structure they will have no choice but to split the party. 

While Signor Fanfani is fighting hard on his right flank 
his left flank has been turned. The Christian Democrat 
rebels in Sicily, who were expelled from the party last 
month for forming a regional government supported by the 
Communists and Socialists (as well as by the Right), have 
officially set up a movement of their own. The Sicilian 
Christian-Social movement claims to be the true incarna- 
tion of the old Popular party whose founder, Luigi Sturzo, 
is a Sicilian. The Popular party, from which the Christian 
Democrat party grew, was reconstituted after the war in 
Don Sturzo’s home town of Caltagirone which happens also 
to be the home of the new leader, Silvio Milazzo. Signor 
Milazzo’s hand has been strengthened this week by the 
announcement that the United States Sixth Fleet will be 
based on Catania, since this is interpreted locally as an 
attempt to put pressure on the Sicilians. The new move- 
ment will certainly become a rallying point for Signor 
Fanfani’s left-wing adversaries in the Catholic camp on the 
mainland. 

With such a breach in his left flank the prime minister 
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has lost all hope of obtaining the good will of the Nenni 
Socialists. No one opposed the government more bitterly 
than Signor Nenni in the recent debate. The Socialist 
leader practically accused Signor Fanfani of wishing to set 
up a Salazar régime and likened him to Dollfuss. Signor 
Nenni’s unexpectedly demagogic onslaught seems in part 
to have been provoked by the victory of the extreme Right 
in France, which strengthens the argument here in favour 
of close collaboration between Communists and Socialists. 
This means that Signor Nenni will have a tough fight next 
month to persuade the Socialist party congress to accept 
his programme of a complete break with the Communists. 
His speech on Friday was virtually an appeal for help to 
the Labour party. He attacked Signor Fanfani’s foreign 
policy by contrasting it with Mr Bevan’s efforts to revive 
the Rapacki Plan. 

With the Socialists in this state of mind there is no 
chance of getting them to help Signor Fanfani’s government 
as they probably meant to do when it first came to power. 
It will be equally impossible for Signor Nenni to invite 
the party congress in January to envisage a future alliance 
with a Catholic party led by Signor Fanfani. In five short 
months the prime minister has wrecked his chance of bring- 
ing off the famous “ opening to the Left”, and has brought 
his own party near to a split. 


Operation Treading on Eggs 


FROM AN AMERICAN IN SPAIN 


ITH 866 housing units for married Air Force officers 

and enlisted men nearing completion on the outskirts 
of Madrid, a new white village welcoming Air Force families 
near Seville, and a housing shortage looming near Cadiz, the 
American “ guests of the Spanish government ” are settling 
in. The process entails a degree of diplomacy that is seldom 
demanded of the individual citizen, even on a visit. Some 
17,000 Americans, people more inclined to bounce than to 
tiptoe, have been shoe-horned into a country traditionally 
sensitive and suspicious of foreigners. Here they expect te 
stay, as a corps if not as individuals, for ten years or more, 
barring accidents too dire to be contemplated by anyone 
other than a billeting officer facing a delegation of indignant 
housewives. 

The figure of 17,000 is a symbol rather than a statistic. 
Given with reserve, it does not include the expansion in 
force now going on near Cadiz, nor does it include either 
the large Embassy staff or the swarm of unofficial visitors 
—businessmen, friends, relatives, and so on—who crowd 
the best Madrid hotels. The American population in Spain 
is understandably fluid. 

The problems it creates, for Spain and for itself, are no 
trifle, but still the worrying that is done about it looks out 
of proportion. This may be partly because the American 
government has been trying so hard to prove that a force of 
six-foot flyers equipped with wives, electric refrigerators, 
blonde children and baby-blue automobiles could be 
inserted into Spain without disturbing the Spanish economy 
or upsetting the conservative Spanish sense of how life is 
lived. The technique chosen to work this miracle is 
separate living, buying and schooling. For some time the 
Air Force has had a hotel on lease in Madrid where 
incoming service families were lodged on arrival; next, 
the families had to find living quarters in the town, and this 
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increased the city’s acute housing problem. Now that the 
new American suburb near the Torrején base, called Royal 
Oaks, is nearly finished, families are assigned living quarters 
there, built to American standards. Food and clothing are 
to be had at a commissary and a post exchange where Air 
Force wives can buy the tinned goods, packaged groceries 
and frozen foods that they buy back home. Bread is baked 
to Air Force specifications, though not always with success; 
Spanish bakers find it hard to understand why they should 
substitute foam for their own firm loaf. 

The theory is that all this procedure operates without 
putting pressure on the Spanish economy, that it takes 
nothing out of it, and avoids the inflationary effect of com- 
petitive buying in local markets on the part of housewives 
equipped with fatter purses than most Spanish women 
have. It is also supposed to keep the American wife 
healthy and happy by providing her with approved and 
familiar goods. It may also please American suppliers, and 
soothe Congressmen. 

But behind this somewhat ostrich-like procedure lie other 
and deeper problems less easily handled. The whole busi- 
ness of building American air bases and housing airmen in 
another land is difficult, as the British well know, but for 
reasons of history on both sides of the Atlantic the Spanish 
affair has been handled with kid gloves piled on velvet. 
So tricky did it seem at first that all airmen sent to Spain 
were hand-picked as Catholic, married and Spanish- 
speaking. To cushion Spanish sensibilities still further, 
they could not wear uniforms off the base. Now that the 
force is larger, the bases are finished, and the first idea of a 
huge supply centre near Seville has given way to the concept 
of a small body of Strategic Air Command flyers changing 
frequently in line with the demands of Operation Reflex 
(described in The Economist on July 26th) most of these 
precautions have lapsed. Airmen must still wear civilian 
dress (and their wives may not wear slacks in public) but 
some of them are bachelors, and some are even Protestants. 


HE Americans have provided nearly a billion dollars for 
T use in Spain; and the horn of plenty is still open-ended. 
What it has bought them, apart from such tangible things 
as miles of concrete air strip and hundreds of buildings on 
base and in housing units—buildings that will revert to 
Spain when and if the forces are withdrawn—is, first, an 
official permission to practise military activities which (as 
both sides miss no occasion to declare) are as important to 
Spain as to the United States. Second, it has bought them 
an almost embarrassing popularity among the people of 
Spain, a popularity which is recognised as fragile, and cer- 
tainly reversible, should there be any falling out between the 
two governments. New as it all is to the Americans, some 
of them have heard that it is only four years since Spanish 
mobs crying “ Gibraltar for Spain! ” marched on the British 
Embassy in Madrid with the clear imtention of burning 
it down. Balked by the police, they smashed every window 
that gave on the street. If someone were to put it into 
those same heads to cry “ Torrején for Spain | ” the vast 
expanse of new glass in the American Embassy building 
would be equally vulnerable. 

What the Spaniards have got out of the billion that has 
been spent is less stressed, and this concession to delicacy 
may be a mistake. The Spanish government maintains 
firmly that American spending has done almost nothing for 
them, that far too little has been given, and that much more 
is needed. The American officials maintain with equal 
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stoutness, but less repetition, that they have done a great 
deal—cushioned bad crop years with food imports, helped 
railway rehabilitation and road building; at the same time 
they insist that their spending, like their presence, has had 
no harmful effect on the Spanish economy and is in no 
way responsible for the current inflation. 

In private conversation, the benefits to Spain tend to be 
played down and the problems emphasised. This may be 
the effect of a short and exacting experience, but the 
Americans talk like men still uneasy in Spain, who need 
to reassure themselves as well as the visitor that everything 
is going well. The one word that must not be used under 
any circumstances is “occupation.” These forces are 
“ guests of the Spanish government,” and there during good 
behaviour only. The sole hope of staving off a request to 
go is by walking so softly as to cause no alarm. 

But exemplary behaviour—and that is what one sees 
—can only go so’far. What of accidents, such as a highway 
tragedy involving an American car travelling at high speed ? 
What of an angry scandal, a public quarrel such as the one 
which flared up between a Seville boot-black and a young 
American, and was on its way to the riot stage when a 
respected Spaniard intervened ? What of an explosion in 
the pipe-line ? What of a change in ambassadors if the 
Republicans lose in 1960 ? And what of General Franco’s 
not eternally postponable end ? 

These are some of the nightmares that haunt responsible 
officials. Any one of them might break all the eggs on 
which Americans walk so warily. Yet the obvious concern 
makes one wonder whether the obligations inherent in the 
guest status have not been over-played until they, too, 
constitute a danger point. If this operation of bases and 
pipeline is as truly important to Spain as to the United 
States, is not the same thing true of the responsibilities of 
adjustment to each other’s ways ? Is there no manner in 
which the Americans, in this second phase, can convince 
the Spanish government that the risks have to be borne 
jointly? If not, when the honeymoon is over and the 
base operation becomes routine they may find the long- 
feared incident upon them, and not by chance. 


Japan's New Frontier 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


HE Japanese four-funnel ferry-boats that sail from 

Aomori in northern Honshu to Hakodate in Hokkaido 
bang farewell gongs and pipe “Auld Lang Syne” as they 
start on their trips. Appropriately: for though Hokkaido is 
only a five-hour ferry-ride across the Tsugaru strait and is a 
part of Japan, to most Japanese it is still an unexplored 
world. The Japanese first penetrated Hokkaido in the six- 
teenth century and for the next three hundred years they 
fought the island’s hairy Ainu, or traded sake for the Ainu’s 
bearskins and eagle-feathers. Even today, though Hokkaido 
receives some 300,000 Japanese tourists each year, intent 
on visiting the island’s numerous and deservedly famous 
hot-spring resorts and its enormous national parks, the 
majority of Japanese still think of Hokkaido as mostly a 
desolate place subject to heavy snowfalls and chiefly noted 
for its abundance of codfish and wild bears. 

The reality is somewhat different. From Hakodate, whose 
yards briskly turn out ships that are destined to sail the 
oceans flying the Liberian flag, the train puffs along the 
scenic curve of Volcano Bay towards Lake Toya, where 
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visitors can take their choice between admiring the beauties 
of the lake or watching television in the hotel lounge. But 
more interesting and significant is Muroran, nearby, which 
gets relatively few tourists, but has steel-mills that turn out 
900,000 tons of steel a year, and has also a big cement works 
and a brand-new oil refinery. The Fuji Iron and Steel Com- 
pany at Muroran has a 300-bed hospital for its workers. 
The workers earn about nine pounds a week. This is good 
pay in Japan, and it is a fact that per capita income in 
Hokkaido is higher than in the rest of Japan and that in the 
past ten years, real wages have risen some 52 per cent. 

Before the war, only 15 per cent of Hokkaido’s exports 
were classified as “ industrial.” The figure today is 50 per 
cent. Hokkaido has 100,000 coal-miners who mine 16 
million tons of coal a year, or one-third of Japan’s total coal 
output, In addition Hokkaido produces one-third of Japan’s 
timber and pulp, a third of Japan’s huge fish-catch, half the 
country’s milk, butter and cheese, and 99 per cent of its 
flax, as well as enormous quantities of 
plywood and fibreboard. All this is 
achieved with a population of only 5 
million, compared with 67 million people 
in Honshu. It is, perhaps, little wonder 
that the Japanese government is showing 
an increasingly lively interest in the 
future of Hokkaido—and tends to be 
anxious about the Russians, who are very 
close. Since 1952, the Japanese govern- 
ment has spent almost £100 million on 
improving roads and farmland and build- 
ing dams and hydro-electric projects in 
Hokkaido, It also keeps a quarter of 
Japan’s army stationed there. 

Sapporo, the capital of Hokkaido, has 
a population of almost half a million ; a 
daily newspaper with a circulation of 
700,000 ; a university with ten faculties 
and 6,000 students ; and such amenities 
as a television tower, 130 metres tall, 
with a glassed-in restaurant built high 
above the ground. The oldest extant 
building in Sapporo is only seventy years 
old, but is now being torn down to make 
way for a modern department-store. The 
Governor of Hokkaido, who is a Socialist, 
has his office in a red-brick, late-Victorian building, 
but the real centres of power appear to be the Develop- 
ment Bank and the Planning Bureau, where schemes 
are being energetically put in hand for reclaiming vast tracks 
of peatbog, multiplying the island’s sheep and cattle, grow- 
ing beet-sugar and developing the ports. The planners 
claim that in the next five years they can, among other 
things, double the production of steel, pulp and fertiliser, 
and increase coal production to over 21 million tons. But 
much will depend on whether Tokyo carries out its promise 
to spend a further £250 million on Hokkaido development 
in the five-year period. Meanwhile, the progress already 
achieved is impressive, especially considering that 68 per 
cent of the island’s land area is covered with thick forest, 
and that there are only 150 frost-free days a year, while 
during the long winter the temperature is capable of drop- 
ping to forty below. : 

Industrial development has produced growing pains. The 
steel-workers and the coal-miners have extremely strong 
unions, and strikes are frequent. The pulp and paper workers 
are even more militant. The Hokkaido planners pin many 
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of their hopes on the development of Tomakomai, the 
island’s main pulp and paper centre. It is proposed to 
expand Tomakomai port so as to berth 40,000-ton ships, 
and also to create a large new industrial area there. But 
ever since February, the town’s big paper plant has been 
almost at a standstill, with striking paper-workers and their 
wives involved in bitter clashes with the police almost daily. 
At the end of September, the strikers virtually took over the 
entire town, setting up red-flagged sentry-posts at every 
street-corner, and issuing “ passes” only to -those citizens 
who supported the strike. 

The leading lights in this little reign of terror are known 
to be communists, of whom there are said to be as many as 
40,000 in Hokkaido. The coalminers are also reported to 
be heavily infiltrated with communists. About a third of 
the paper-workers who objected to the communist leader- 
ship have been beaten up and subjected to other pressures ; 
the strikers have managed to enlist the support of most of 
the schoolteachers, postal and telegraph 
workers, and railway workers, as well as 
~ of the coalminers’ union. The Japanese 
: . »| | government’s alarm over those develop- 
y {si =ments is all the greater because of 
. ™ previous communist tactics, At the end 
of the war, Stalin asked Mr Truman to 
let Russia occupy the eastern portion of 
Hokkaido. This would have given the 
Russians much of the island’s timber, 
most of its pasture and an estimated two 
billion tons of coal deposits, as well as 
valuable fishing grounds that the 
Russians subsequently seized anyway. 
Mr Truman refused; but the com- 
munists in Hokkaido then attempted to 
set up an “independent socialist 
republic,” a move that was probably 
frustrated only by the presence of Ameri- 
can occupation forces. 


EFORE the war, the politicians in 

Tokyo talked sporadically about 
using Hokkaido as a dumping-ground for 
Honshu’s surplus population, but in 
practice did very little and seemed 
content to leave the island to a few hardy Japanese 
pioneering farmers, the bears, and the surviving Ainu. 
Japan was obsessed with maintaining and expanding 
its Overseas empire, and had little time for its northern- 
most island. The loss of Japan’s overseas possessions has 
induced a different frame of mind. Some Japanese now talk 
proudly of Hokkaido as their “ Canada” or “ Texas.” The 
people of Hokkaido, many of whom come from tough 
pioneering stock, generally speaking are sturdily confident 
about the island’s future. Unlike the rest of the Japanese, 
they do not suffer from pressure of population, for the 
density per square mile is only 50, compared with over 250 
elsewhere in Japan. They do tend to talk, and act, like 
Canadians—or Texans. Conscious of being close to Siberia 
and Manchuria, they are also very aware that they are open- 
ing up a new frontier for Japan. 





Correction. By an error in the table on the French 
election results on page 906 of The Economist of December 
6th, the headings “ first ballot” and “ second ballot ” were 
transposed. 
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Choice in British Aluminium 


RITISH ALUMINIUM’S destiny now lies where it 
B should—with the ordinary stockholders. Tube 
Investments and Reynolds Metals are making 
their offer of one £1 ordinary share in Tube Invest- 
ments plus 78s. in cash for every {£2 of British 
Aluminium ordinary stock directly to the stockholders. 
They have to weigh its merits against the scheme put 
forward by the board of British Aluminium. In this plan 
the Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) has agreed 
to put £134 million into British Aluminium by taking 
up the unissued capital of 44 million {£1 shares at 
6os. a share in the next three years. Both the TI 
Reynolds bid and the Alcoa agreement require Treasury 
consent, but the Government is rightly staying out of 
the ring and leaving the decision to stockholders. 


The first big buyer of British Aluminium through 
the market was American Metal Climax; it began to 
buy the stock as an investment in 1957 and it now holds 
650,000 units, or about 74 per cent of the issued capital. 
Soon afterwards, Reynolds Metals began to buy, and 
on such a scale that Reynolds and TI now hold about 
2 Million units. Their buying was a well guarded secret 
and as late as last spring the directors of British 
Aluminium could not identify the buyer. They had been 
aware of the need for new money for their development 
plans and their thoughts turned to Alcoa, with whom 
they had been “ on the closest terms of mutual trust and 
friendship for many years.” Negotiations began in June, 
not at first for a partnership arrangement, but by early 
October that idea had taken root and led to the contract 
in the middle of November, 

Reynolds and TI got wind of these negotiations and 
early in November they told the board of British 
Aluminium of their intention to make a bid on terms 
favourable to stockholders. Events then followed 
swiftly: the agreement with Alcoa was signed ; Rey- 
nolds and TI publicly announced the terms of their 
offer ; and British Aluminium countered by disclosing 
the agreement with Alcoa, though without specifying 


its terms. These were not published until December 
5th, after Reynolds and TI had announced that they 
would make a direct offer to stockholders of British 
Aluminium, which they are doing this weekend. 

The rival plans present stockholders with a most 
difficult decision; each is meritorious, but in a 
very different way from the other. There is no point in 
moral indignation now. British Aluminium have been 
ham-fisted ; Reynolds and TI have been very pushful. 
But if Reynolds and TI have as much right to buy 
British Aluminium stock in the market as anybody else, 
then equally the directors of British Aluminium have 
the legal right to issue unissued shares to Alcoa, and 
their agreement to do so was reached in the honest 
opinion that it was in the best interests of the company 
and its stockholders. They have a good answer to the 
criticisms that they should have consulted stockholders 
first : 

Those familiar with negotiations between great com- 
panies will realise that such a course would have been 
impracticable. We could not have asked Alcoa to enter 
into a binding agreement knowing that the agreement 
must receive full publicity before it could be fulfilled and 
yet being unable to give them any assurance that it would 
be binding upon us ; knowing also that the issue might be 
beclouded by the prospect of a take-over bid. If Alcoa 
had not undertaken that they would neither attempt to 
exercise control nor disturb the existing body of stock- 
holders different considerations might well have arisen. 


Stockholders must judge the issues quite coldly. If 
they choose to accept the Reynolds TI bid, they gain 
an immediate advantage in market terms. They get 
cash plus TI stock which they can hold or reinvest else- 
where—if they like, directly in aluminium. If they 
choose to hold it, they gain a direct stake in an expand- 
ing and well managed engineering and metals group 
whose interests are not primarily in aluminium, with a 
diluted and indirect stake in a new aluminium grouping 
formed round British Aluminium. TI would have a 51 
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per cent interest in the merged concern but clearly much 
of the drive in the aluminium group would come from 
Reynolds Metals—which puts the potential develop- 
ment of British Aluminium as being worth 78s. a share 
now. Reynolds would presumably furnish its share of 
the money need for future developments—especially in 
Canada where at Baie Comeau the way is clear for a 
doubling of capacity. 

Whoever holds the reins, expansion cannot come 
quickly and if it comes stockholders who retain the TI 
stock would taste its fruit only at second hand. There 
wouid be a difficult transitional period if the Reynolds 
TI bid succeeded ; would the present management of 
British Aluminium stay on? If they accept the TI 
bid, the directors of British Aluminium say, stockholders 
will abdicate from “a powerful empire for the price of 
a small kingdom.” If they refuse it, the Alcoa deal will 
certainly go through and a more powerful empire will 
be formed, with the entity of British Aluminium re- 
maining intact. Its top management will stay on with 


the addition of three Alcoa representatives on the board. 
The Alcoa one-third interest will provide money for 
the deve!opments that the board of British Aluminium 
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are keen on, including those in Australia (where they 
are associated with Consolidated Zinc in the exploita- 
tion of big bauxite deposits), in West Africa and in fab- 
ricating plant in this country as well as those at Baie 
Comeau. Stockholders will have a direct stake, if this 
drive succeeds, in an expanded, better. balanced and 
more closely integrated concern backed by the biggest 
aluminium producer in the free world. 

Development plans on this scale, as the directors of 
British Aluminium admit, will take several years to 
mature. What, then, could stockholders expect in the 
meantime ? At present, about {10 million of British 
Aluminium assets (out of a book total of £37 million) are 
unremunerative. Most of this is invested in the Baie 
Comeau project and with the demand for aluminium 
picking up, earnings from this investment cannot be 
far distant. But if the Reynolds and TI bid does 
fail, what action can the British Aluminium directors 
take to placate their stockholders for turning down an 
immediate price of 78s ? They have pursued a conser- 
vative dividend policy in the past—12 per cent last year 
about twice covered—and there would be some room, 
if they so wished, to take a chance in anticipating the 


Alcoa and Reynolds Metals 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 










TATISTICS comparing Alcoa and 
Reyn i ($ million) 
y olds Metals are set out in the eines 
accompanying tables. From these, it is ALCOA METALS 


: 1956 1957 1956 1957 
clear that while Alcoa has been growing fixed assets at cost. 1,230-4 1,318-6 403-2 478-4 


SALES AND EARNINGS 
($ million) 


ALCOA REYNOLDS METALS 
9 months ended 


September 30 1957 1958 1957 1958 





quickly, Reynolds has been bustling Depreciation, etc... 565-5 615:3 129-9 147-9 Netsales ....... 656-0 570-7 331-8 333-0 
et fixed assets ... 664-9 703-3 273-3 330-5 N i cua ° . 7: P 
along even faster. There are reasons Construction in pro- ne a ee ee ee 







for this. First, Alcoa was the established BFESS ..--- 20.00, VO-3 179-4 = S2-l OD Caines per com 








giant whose growth was hampered by Inventories........ 224-9 231-7 94-6 103-1 mon stock ..... $2-80 $1:50 $2:35 $2:39 
a < ; Liquid assets ...... 49-9 40-0 46-1 36-4 
anti-trust policies in the United States,  Shorttermdebts*.. 38-0 57-4 22:7 38-2 INGOT PRODUCTION 
which deliberately fostered the growth 4 cunts receivable 96-3 104-0 50-3 92-5 sees 
of competitors such as Reynolds. That Accountspayable.. 42:8 446 25-9 25-6 REYNOLDS 
. Net current assets. . 189-6 187-8 126-4 134-5 ALCOA METALS 
company, for instance, was able at the is aaa nan 
Longtermdebt.... 273-3 358-9 261-7 268-3 =«=—“|PDDS . ween weveeneee , ’ 
end of the war to purchase smelter Ciphai surplus... .. 33-4 34-5 1-23 icicassneenanie 666,000 401,000 
plant from the Government at an Smmenomneings ~~ ae a-s ms ts6-4 on ee 702,000 429,000 
E . reterred stock.... a ‘i a 
attractive price. Secondly, Reynolds Common stock.... 20-6 20-6 48-8 85-7 a sete eeeeeeeeee a oe 
has been most successful in exploiting * Includes bank loans and long term debt maturing ‘ , 
mass consumption markets. within a year. Increase 1953-57 ... 16-5% 399%, 









Production by both Alcoa and 


Reynolds Metals in the United States SALES, PRORTS AND ASSETS 






acts , ($ million) 

is now beginning to pick up and both ALUMINUM REYNOLDS METALS 

are installing new capacity. In each COMPANY OF AMERICA . all aa 

case tuis is putting some strain on their 1953 1955 1956 1957increase 1953 1955 1956 1957increase 

liquidity. Over the first nine months 1953-7 1953-7 

r yrtess Reynolds’ Gross revenues... 7H-1 848-7 869-8 875-5+23-] 289-3 386-5 409-2 451-7+-56-1 

0 this year, owever, eyes S$ Depreciation, etc.... 34-0 45-1 50-8 57-7... 14-1 18-1 19-4 20-9 aa 

earnings make the better showing. eg costs...... 540-6 =: 631-6 2 ee = i 306-0 357-4... 

ross income ..... 136-5 188-3 187-4 +16 83-8 73-44/08-5 

The common stocks of both com-  fax...........0001 76-0 100-7 97-8 83-0 18-5 35-7 42:5 35-6... 

panies have shared in the Wall Street Net income....... 60-5 87-6 89-6 75-6 +25- :0 16-7 34-3 41-3 37-8+/26-3 


boom, but Reynolds has climbed the 
faster. Both companies seem likely to 
leave their 1957 dividends unchanged 
this year. They were 65 cents for 
Reynolds and $1.20 for Alcoa, but 
Reynolds, whose payment includes 15 
cents bonus, has recently made a 2 per 
cent stock dividend. The dividend 
yield on Alcoa at $88} is 1.4 per cent 
and on Reynolds at $683 it is 0.9 per 
cent, 


Earnings per com. stk.* $2:95 $4-18 $4-24 $3-55 
Dividends per com. stk.* $0-80 $1-05 $1-20 $1-20 









$/-51 $3-12 $3-60 $3-28 
$0-24 $0-45 $0-59 $0-65 


Property, plant, etc. 621-1 665-0 744-7 884-2-+ 42-4 {277-3 {274-0 {386-7 {458-34 65-3 
Long-term debt..... 294-7 308-4 273-3 358-9+2/-8 257-7 226-0 261-7 268:2 +4-] 
Stockholders’ equity 435-3 555-1 621-1 670-5+54-0 109-1 156-2 226-7 292- a 4 
Capital expenditures 119-4 79-5 139-3 207-5... NS NS NS NS 

No. of employees 


58,376 56,774 58,486 54,640 éée 
No. of stockholders 15,262 20,257 24,592 27,305 
Net worth 


per share of com. stk. $18-76 $24-00 $27-01 $29-34 


23,000 26,000 26,000 27,000... 
5,950 11,052 19,175 21,972... 


$9-94 $14-23 $16-91 $23-02_... 


* Adjusted for stock splits and calculated on capital in issue on December 31, 1957. 
preferred and common stockholders. 






t Includes 
¢ Includes funds for plant expansion programme. 
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future by a more liberal one now. But it would not be 
easy to fortify the confidence of stockholders in that way. 
After all, it was the buying by Reynolds and TI that 
underpinned the market price in the past and if their 
bid fails they will stop buying and may start selling. 
In this period of development, and beyond it, Alcoa 
would be the biggest shareholder and would be bound 
to become the dominant force in financial policy. 
Alcoa’s own dividend record has not been excessively 
generous. Would it necessarily press for liberal divi- 
dends from British Aluminium when the planned 
developments came to fruition ? Even granted that 
the directors of British Aluminium can show in the 
facts of earnings and dividends and hence in stock 
market prices that this is indeed the moment “ when 
a successful take over bid would be of the maximum 
advantage to any group acquiring the stock,” can they 
logically reconcile this with their sale of one-third of 
the ordinary capital at 60s. per share—the “ price of 
partnership *"—to Alcoa? Unless these visions of the 
future are dreams, it does seem that Alcoa has been 
let in quite cheaply. 
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No stockholder in British Aluminium will find it easy 
to strike the balance of advantage. One side asks him 
to continue his support of a board that gave him only 
bread yesterday but promises him jam tomorrow— 
except that the jam will have to be spread more thinly. 
The other side asks him to sell out to a group which 
thinks there will indeed be jam tomorrow but offers him 
a diluted and indirect share in it, with a new interest 
in something quite different. If the investor for the 
short term is tempted to take his profit by accepting 
the Reynolds and TI offer, the investor for the long 
pull may believe it. is worth while going along 
with British Aluminium and Alcoa to see what 
the future holds in store. If holders of a little 
more than 34 million of the British Aluminium accept 
the bid, Reynolds and TI will win the day. The votes 
that may finally sway the issue are those of the institu- 
tional investors, who own at least a third of the stock, 
and whose representatives have heard the arguments 
from both contenders at first hand. They are used to 
taking the longer view and that may dispose some of 
them to British Aluminium’s side. 


Germanys Capital Market 


Our special correspondent reports on Germany’s 
efforts to mobilise its huge external surplus for 
foreign lending 


ERMANY, they tell you in the ministries of 
GG Bundeshauptdorf Bonn, is not a rich country 
but a poor one. The refrain is heard less often 
in bankers’ Frankfurt, where after filling up the acres 
of rubble with luxurious offices and shops and with 
houses, the builders are now busy on a multi-storey 
garage to ease the town’s parking headache. But only 
the most superficial view can obscure the hard facts 
about living standards ; statistics confirm that Germany 
still has fewer cars per head than France, and only a 
small fraction as many television sets as Britain. More- 
over—and this statistics cannot show—while the ravages 
of two defeats and of two collapses of the currency may 
have been largely made good in material terms, their 
psychological impact is still a real force in the economy. 
An essential part of prosperity is a feeling of security, 
and this the Germans manifestly do not have. Their 
striving after it, their determination individually and as 
a nation to restore the nest-egg, has been one of the 
major elements in German recovery, with its accent on 
saving and surplus rather than good living. That accent 
has caused severe financial strains on Germany’s Euro- 
pean partners. 

As the economy develops maturity, those strains are 
being lessened. It is true that Germany’s current surplus 
has reached a new peak this year, at a rate of over £650 
million ; and the German authorities have shed none 





of their antipathy to curtailing it by revaluing the mark 
(which would depress the export industries) or by stimu- 
lating consumption through deficit financing (which 
would revive the latent fears of inflation). Yet Ger- 
many’s net intake of gold and dollars in the past year 
has been the smallest since the surpluses first became 
marked in 19§2 ; and the reason is that at last Germany 
is beginning to match its external surpluses with signifi- 
cant exports of capital and short-term money. 

Special measures have for some time been taken 
to put back part of the proceeds of the German surplus 
into international circulation. Advance deposits have 
been made in London ; short term loans have been made 
to the World Bank ; and a big share has been taken in 
international rescue operations such as this year’s credits 
to India, France and Turkey. In addition, some $1,000 
million has been advanced through the ordinary opera- 
tions of the European Payments Union ; substantial pay- 
ments are being made to Israel and to private individuals 
in restitution of Nazi seizures ; and there has been a 
certain amount of direct investment in overseas sub- 
sidiaries by German firms. But these special contribu- 
tions could not by themselves cure the surplus ; as long 
as German interest rates remained high above those in 
any other advanced country, the scope for sustained 
exports of capital was bound to be bleak. So the 
German financial authorities, and above all Herr Bless- 
ing at the Bundesbank, have tried hard to bring interest 
rates down, and in the past year or so they have had an 
astonishing success. Yields on public authority and in- 
dustrial bonds have plummeted from 8 to 53 per cent, 
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and yields on high grade equities from around §} to 
3-33 per cent. (The relative favour in which equities 
are still held seems strange to the outside observer, con- 
sidering Germany’s recent record of honest money.) 
The financing of German trade through documentary 
credits has largely been switched from external to 
internal sources. With their own Bank rate down to 3 
per cent, and confidence in sterling strong, German 
banks have placed substantial lines of money in London. 
A real international money market is developing, and 
funds move in and out of Frankfurt in response to quite 
small interest margins as well as to seasonal needs. 
Suddenly, German investors have found that they can 
sometimes secure better yields abroad. 


This achievement was first highlighted in September 
when Herr Abs, head of the Deutsche Bank, announced 
a loan of Dm 50 million, in bonds convertible into 
equities, to Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa. This was the first international loan to be 
raised on the German market since 1914. Last week 
Herr Abs announced a second venture, of no less in- 
terest. His bank is leading a German consortium that 
is taking $10 million of the $25 million in bonds being 
raised by Kuhn, Loeb & Company of New York for 
Austria, in conjunction with a further $25 million being 
provided by the World Bank. A coupon of 53 per cent 
on the market loan and a price of 96 offer a yield 
through the fifteen year life of 5.9 per cent, and an in- 
triguing currency clause gives bondholders the option 
to demand repayment of principal and interest as they 
choose in US dollars, in pounds sterling, in D-marks 
or in Austrian schillings, in each case at the present 
parity. Thus the lender in every country is given a 
hedge against devaluation of any of the currencies 
(including his own) in relation to the other currencies. 
Not all borrowers would be prepared to accept such 
an obligation. But Frankfurt bankers point to the 
significant fact that the yield basis there is down 
to the level permitting a joint operation with other 
financial centres. 


Y the new year it is hoped to get interest rates lower 
B still. For the time being, progress has been dis- 
rupted by the political troubles in Berlin, which have 
cast quite a shadow over German financial markets. 
Nervousness has been particularly apparent among 
foreign investors, notably the Swiss ; but while Zurich 
has unloaded shares and bonds, the proceeds have 
not been withdrawn from Germany. Presumably, any 
doubts about the D-mark are quelled by the Bundes- 
bank’s massive gold reserves. Share prices had risen 
by an average of almost 50 per cent since the beginning 
of the year, and speculators may have thought the time 
due for a technical correction in any case. But if the 
Berlin cloud lifts, economic forces are expected to bring 
a resumption of the fall in yields. The capital market 
has recently become much broader, thanks partly to 
administrative measures, including a profits tax dis- 
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criminating heavily in favour of distributed profits (now 
taxed at only 15 per cent), and partly to an easing in 
the intensity of demand for capital, which previously 
kept nearly all surplus funds off the market. At the 
same time, investment is falling off in some sectors ; and 
equities in particular are scarce. 


No general recession exists in the German economy. 
Total output is still growing, and unemployment is low. 
But there are certain weak spots, not unfamiliar in 


LENDING GERMANY’S SURPLUS 





(DM million) 
| Total 
1956 1957 1958 1952 to 
Jan. to Sept., 
Sept. 1958 


Service on London Debt Agreement 452 529 439 2,914 
Direct investment of private capital 422 865 589 2,394 
Grants, donations and restitution 











MAINE 4 0st danke Sasi eens 1,107 1,650 1,329 5,342 
IMF, World Bank and IFC.......... 85 99 309 922 
European Investment Bank ........ $e on 126 126 
Other Credits and Repayments .... 175 220 281 1,320 
Less :— 

Private investment in Germany 

(less liquidations) ............ — 394 — 650 — 328 |— 1,579 

Other capital imports........... — 183 — 333 — 297 |— 1,673 
Net long term capital exports...... 1,664 2,380 2,448 | 9,766 
Short term capital (net) : | 

Deposits for arms purchases..... 236 1,929 643 2,808 

Documentary credits (minus | 

shows net credit received)..... — 354 — 112 + 378 |— 354 

External assets of business firms 19 32 50 | 128 

Other (excluding export credits).— 79 — 27 — 37 — 603 
Total short term capital exports....— 178 1,822 1,034 | 1,979 
All capital exports (net)........ 1,486 4,202 3,482 11,745 
Surplus on Current Account .... 5,499 7,701 6,356 32,951 
Change in Gold and $ Reserves : 

NOE 6k cu wecsesesesess +4,211 +2,418 +1,696 + 16,749 

I Sais ed +1,000 + 575 + 405 + 3,990 


Britain, in coal, steel and textiles. These and the pres- 
sure of increased capacity have combined to reverse the 
previous rise in retail prices (which itself was more 
modest than elsewhere). The central bank sees no 
early danger of a boom, and is therefore not contem- 
plating for the time being any reversal of its efforts to 
reduce interest rates. It expects to see more foreign 
borrowing early in 1959—another loan to Austria, and 
possibly (if the German market can then take a loan at 
5 per cent) a longer loan to the World Bank. 


Loans on the capital market are possible only for 
credit-worthy borrowers. By no means all the recipients 
of the £200 million or so of private capital that has 
gone out of Germany in direct investment since 1952 
could be so described. Now Dr Erhard, fresh from his 
Far Eastern travels, is anxious for Germany to make a 
bigger contribution in these areas. Accordingly, the 
Government is now proposing that in the next fiscal 
year a fund of Dm 1 billion will be provided to cover 
German investors’ risks on their capital overseas and 
to provide guarantees for export credits on terms 
outside commercial practice that can be justified on 
political or broad economic grounds (comparable with 
the section II business of the Exports Credits Guarantee 
Department). 

Frankfurt seems a little less excited than Bonn about 
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the effect of the capital guarantees ; though there is no 
doubt that Germans, after their recent experiences, are 
sensitive to the risk of expropriation abroad. Herr Abs 
has played a prominent part in efforts to secure an inter- 
national code for treatment of foreign investors—but 
the German government this year did ill service to this 
cause by granting a credit to Greece, which is in default 
on its prewar debts. Such “ political ” credits—those 
to India and Jugoslavia are more respectable examples— 
are the only ones financed by public agencies. 

Quantitatively, Germany’s capital exports now have 
real weight in the international market and in Germany’s 
balance of payments. The items listed in the table— 
which exclude most export credits, credits granted to 
EPU and short term loans to the World Bank—show 
a grand total of Dm 11.7 billion (£1,000 million) since 
1952; some two thirds of this outflow has taken 
place since the beginning of last year. It is still not 
quite sufficient to cover the export surplus—and Herr 
Blessing makes no secret of his desire to see his mone- 
tary reserves go down rather than up. This year’s 
increase in the surplus arises from the big improvement 
in the terms of trade ; the volume of imports, and of 
travel and some other invisible payments, show a strong 
upward tendency—though exports, somewhat mys- 
teriously, have continued to rise, despite a fall for many 
months past in export orders. 

The big hope for greater German capital exports is 
that as the German postwar economy develops more 
self assurance, the institutional and psychological bar- 
riers that in past years have kept Germany’s net savings 
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in monetary reserves in preference to profitable external 
assets will continue to diminish. Internally and extern- 
ally, saving should increasingly find its way into the 
capital market ; and, as Germans get used to living 
with sound money, public capital expenditures may be 
financed in a modest way by loans raised in the market 
rather than from taxation. At present, there is virtually 
no internal national debt (though more than half the 
inter-war external state bonds are now owned inside ~ 
Germany) ; the budget has never been in cash deficit, 
and the thought of public loans to finance public capital 
works is still dubbed in many circles as inflationary. The 
central bank is trying to counter this attitude, though 
while the attitude persists it is naturally anxious that the 
government does not upset the market. A budget deficit 
is forecast for 1959-60; if it materialises (hitherto 
defence expenditure has persistently lagged behind 
schedule) and the market absorbs some long term 
government loans without catastrophe, the way might 
be open for a more flexible budgetary policy, which 
could remove some present restraints on consumption. 

Few people would expect the German authorities to 
take any risks with their people’s confidence in the 
mark. The German economy, as the Berlin worries 
show, is subject to enough uncertainties without the 
revival of fears of monetary instability. The unbending 
rigour of German financial policy since 1948 has 
achieved its aims, though it also involved some severe 
frictions in Germany’s external economic relations. 
With growing confidence, Germany the hoarder is 
becoming Germany the investor. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


New Year Hopes 


HE gilt-edged market has not yet staged a general 
T recovery from its depression since mid-October ; but 
there have been some hopeful signs this week. Further 
selling of stock, including medium dates, has been made 
by banks, and while much of this selling by-passes the 
market, that is not always true of sales by smaller banks. 
Small investors have continued their trickle of sales of 
irredeemables ; but the short end of the market has been 
firm. To some extent, the bond market is underpinned by 
the still falling Treasury bill rate (which went below 3} 
per cent at last week’s tender). Among others, the newly 
formed unit trust, British Shareholders Trust, seems to have 
been buying short bonds. 

Some people now feel that by the new year the gilt-edged 
market may shake off its somewhat irrational fears of the 
past month or two. It is significant that those fears have not 
been evident in other markets: sterling has remained 


generally firm, and this week the London premium on 
dollar stocks has run off completely—for the first time 
since late 1955. This occurred at a moment when Wall 
Street was booming again, but also when investors were 
still bulls of British industrial equities—so much so indeed 
that dealings on the first day of the long New Year account 
in a market short of stock helped to carry The Economist 
indicator to a new peak of 240.6. The monetary authorities 
are now widely expected to relax the pressure of funding 
sales—that surely was the meaning of the limited conver- 
sion operation. Recently however the government broker 
may easily have been taking in as much stock as he has 
sold, and gilt-edged have been restrained not so much by 
official tactics as by public apprehensions. Yet, in present 
circumstances, the expectation of a shift in official tactics 
undoubtedly helps to counter those apprehensions. 

Another side of the market in fixed interest stocks has 
passed its test, with flying colours. The break with the 
6 per cent coupon on first-class industrial debentures was 
made when Helbert, Wagg & Company Ltd sponsored the 
£1 million issue of a 53 per cent debenture (1979-84) at 993 
by Scottish Brewers. That issue was over-subscribed more 
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than eight times and dealings began this week at 1} 
premium. Hard on its heels came a 53 per cent coupon 
debenture with the same dates but at a big discount. This 
£2 million issue by another brewer, Ind Coope and Allsopp, 
was placed by Baring Brothers at 963 (to offer a yield to the 
latest date of £5 15s. 3d.); some of the stock was put 
through the market at 97 and dealings began at an offered 
price of 983. Some institutions still fought shy of a 53 
per cent coupon, but the discount was attractive to taxed 
funds. 

Earlier in the year, when the market was still suffering 
from a surfeit of 6 per cent stocks, top-class debentures did 
not follow gilt edged stocks in their advance. More recently, 
however, the market has been starved of debentures and 
prices have moved up. One reason for this strength, which 
has given the issuing houses the chance to bring the interest 
rate down, is that the yields on debentures as well as on 
equities would be more attractive to the funds taxed on 
their investment income alone if the standard rate of tax 
were to be reduced. And both sides of the market have 
begun to discount that possibility. 


THE ECONOMY 


Exports Almost a Record 


HE revival in British exports quickened dramatically last 
month, when shipments leapt up by £24.2 million to 
£291 million fob, the highest figure reached since May last 
year, when exports topped £300 million. The extent of the 
revival is shown by the fact that between June and August 
exports were running seven per cent below the level of a 
year ago, whereas between September and November the 
decline narrowed sharply to one per cent. The true turn- 
round has not been quite as sharp as that, for exports stopped 
growing in the fourth quarter of last year. In November 
alone exports were 13 per cent, or £4 million, above the 
corresponding total for last year. 
Imports in November tend to be low, and last month they 
dropped by £14.9 million to £313.1 million cif. Taking 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 





Exports 

Imports Exports Re-exports Visible to 

cif fob fob deficit North 
America 

ROM O0a! siscsses 339-6 277-1 iid 51-4 36°6 
1957 Ist quarter... 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 33-9 
eee 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 39-3 
as 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
ae 326-9 280: 1 1-5 35-2 35-8 
1958 Ist quarter... 311-2 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
303-9 258-8 11-6 33-5 39-2 

ee 314-9 261-5 12-0 41-4 37-2 
September ... 311-2 240-4 10-9 59-9 35-1 
October ..... 328-0 266-8 12-2 49-0 42-3 
November* .. 313-1 291-0 12-9 9-2 43-1 





* Provisional. 


October and November together imports were 43 per cent 
less than a year ago but three per cent above the average 
for the first nine months of this year, With re-exports 
£700,000 higher at £12.9 million, the gross visible deficit 
shrank by nearly £40 million to only £9.2 million. 
Shipments to the United States last month just managed 
to set a new record at £26.4 million, £200,000 higher than 
in October, and shipments to Canada rose by £600,000 to 
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£16.7 million. Taking October and November together 
shipments to the United States were 29 per cent higher 
than a year ago, shipments to Canada showed no change, and 
total shipments to North America were 16 per cent up. 


Hidden Unemployment 


HE count on November 17th of 536,000 people regis- 
ae at the labour exchanges showed that unemploy- 
ment had again increased more than seasonally. The number 
wholly unemployed, 483,000, had risen by 32,000 since 
mid-October, of which perhaps 12,000 would have been 
expected from seasonal influences; this implies much the 
same rate of “real” increase as occurred in the previous 
month. On the other hand, the 53,000 temporarily stopped 
from work were 10,090 fewer, so that the rate of unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain was lifted by only 0.1 per cent to 2.4 
per cent. . After Northern Ireland, Scotland has now the 
worst regional record of 4.4 per cent unemployed with black 
patches of 8.6 per cent in North Lanarkshire and 8.4 per 
cent in Greenock/Port Glasgow. London and the South- 
East remains the least affected area with only 1.5 per cent 
unemployed. 


Some hopeful trends might be seized on among the 
latest manpower figures: the fall between October and 
November in the numbers temporarily stopped, coupled, it 
might seem, after making a very hazardous and shaky 
allowance for seasonal factors, with a small increase in the 
number of vacancies remaining unfilled. Moreover, the 
number of people working short-time at the end of Octo- 
ber in manufacturing industries, 165,000, was 5,000 less 
than in September. But this latter improvement may be 
due simply to a shift to the unemployment registers ; count- 
ing of the two cate- 
gories may involve 
overlapping. The rise 
in short-time working 
in manufacturing and 
the reduction in over- 
time since last year is 
equivalent to an in- 
crease in full-time un- 
employment of some 
100,000 people. But 
not all of this is addi- 
tional to the ordinary 
reckoning of unem- 
ployment, 

A more realistic 
measure of the full decline in employment should 
be obtainable from the statistics of jobs occupied. 
Unfortunately the month to month changes in these 
are by no means firm figures and will almost certainly be 
revised next February when the annual May count of the 
insurance cards becomes available. However, if they can 
be accepted as a guide it appears that between October, 1957, 
and October, 1958, total civil and defence employment 
(including people temporarily stopped) fell by some 316,000. 
But there was a rise of only 182,000 in the numbers wholly 
unemployed. The working population, therefore, is believed 
to have declined by 134,000 in a period in which natural 
growth might have been expected to contribute an extra 
100,000 or so. If these figures are correct, there has been 
an appreciable skimming off from the labour force of old 


WHOLLY 
UNEMPLOYED 


(Seasonally adjusted) 
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people, married women and others who, for one reason or 
another, cannot, or do not, claim unemployment benefit and 
therefore do not register. 


STEEL 


Plenty Left in Stock 


TOCKS of finished stee] held by British customers came 
S down by 260,000 tons in the third quarter of this year, 
which made a fall of about 350,000 tons since March: but 
they still had 3,870,000 tons in stock, and merchants another 
420,000 tons, at the end of September. It is still not easy 
to gain much comfort from the involved arithmetic one can 
de with these figures and estimates of consumption and 
“normal stocks.” At the end of September consumers’ 
stocks alone represented about 15} weeks’ (seasonally cor- 
rected) consumption, which was indeed a few days’ worth 
lower than at the end of March or June, but actually higher 
in terms of consumption than at the same time in 1956 or 
1957. In October and November customers were probably 
running down their stocks rather more sharply than before, 
if total output of crude steel, which was down by about 
17 per cent, is a fair guide. But there are many thousands 
of tons to go before customers as a whole are down to the 
12-13 weeks’ supplies that the steel industry would like to 
reckon as “ normal.” In the first eleven months of the year, 
crude steel output was at the rate of 19} million ingot tons 
a year: for 1958 as a whole, the final total may turn out to 
be about 194 million tons, 11-12 per cent below 1957. 

For consumption has gone down as well as stocks. The 
Iron and Steel Board recorded this week that in the third 
quarter consumption was nearly 7 per cent down, against 
its preliminary estimate of a drop of 5 per cent. The ship- 
builders, building and constructional engineers, and railway 
rolling stock makers had cut their stocks, in that quarter, 
by 10-15 per cent: consumption in the shipyards was down 
by 7 per cent, for the engineering and constructional indus- 
tries by about 15 per cent, and for the rolling stock builders 
by 35 per cent. Even in the motor industry, where car 
output has been booming and steel stocks are up, con- 
sumption in the third quarter appears to have been down 
7 per cent. The nationalised industries were using about 
g per cent less steel: it may be recorded on the side of 
stocks that an economy drive on the railways this summer 
seems to have been turning up tonnages that nobody seems 
to have known about (bringing railway holdings of one 
isolated but not insignificant item, it is said, up to no less 
than go weeks’ supplies). One has to go to the metal furni- 
ture and hollow-ware industries to find customers who were 
actually using more steel in the third quarter than a year 


before (even before the removal of restrictions on hire 
purchase). 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


A New Look at Modernisation 


P aa sceptics about modernisation of the railways 
will certainly accept the need for the new look at the 
plan that the Minister of Transport, Mr Harold Watkinson, 
announced on Thursday. More than any other bold pieces 
of planning, the railway’s scheme of 1956 rested on general 
and, as it now appears, optimistic estimates of future 
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demand. But a plan based on 240 million tons of coal a 
year is not likely to be a good investment for an economy 
that finds that it needs 200 million tons ; and whatever 
cheerful projections are made about the expansion of the 
British economy over the next decade, the ugly facts of the 
past few months have shown how vulnerable the railways are 
to a recession of no extreme character. So the Transport 
Commission is to reassess the plan, in the light of future 
traffic requirements, with help from its biggest customers 
in coal and steel, and with the FBI and other bodies in 
industry and trade. This, Mr Watkinson observed, should 
give realism to the shaping of services, particularly on the 
freight side, so that business can be won back and held. 


The new borrowing powers that the Minister was asking 
the House to approve are permissive. It is obvious that 
the rate of spending on improvement up to the new doubled 
limit of £1,200 million will be governed by the Govern- 
ment’s view of the report, which is expected by next spring. 
Next year, as it happens, the railways will be spending £178 
million, which is £33 million more than they have invested 
this year, and probably marks the limit of what they could 
spend on equipment for delivery within 1959. 


SALES ON HIRE PURCHASE 


Stimulus and Response 


ALES of motor vehicles on hire purchase in November, 
S the first full month since Government controls on HP 
sales were removed, reached the highest total for aay month 
ever recorded. Figures compiled by Hire Purchase Infor- 
mation show that credit sales of new cars, at 13,399, were 
92 per cent higher than in October and 58 per cent higher 
than in November of last year ; used car sales totalled 71,718 
during November, an increase of 34 per cent over the pre- 
vious month and 80 per cent over the same month a year 
before. Credit sales of both new and used commercial 
vehicles also increased over the previous month and 
November, 1957 ; sales of all types of vehicles were above 
their levels of the previous year, although some were lower 
than Ociober. The total number of vehicles sold on hire 
purchase—131,24I1—was 70 per cent higher than a year 
before. 

Thus hopes that the removal of restrictions would bring 
a reversal of the usual seasonal decline in sales of motor 
vehicles have so far been borne out ; whether the present 
boom will carry through until the spring is less certain. 
Sales of motor cycles, on which restrictions were removed 
in mid-September, increased sharply during October, but 
fell again last month in accordance with their established 
seasonal pattern ; but prospective buyers of motor cycles 
are probably more strongly influenced by winter weather 
than buyers of motor cars. Whether dealers and finance 
houses can offer even easier terms if car sales should slacken 
again is questionable ; but it would be possible, sifice many 
of the low deposits and rates of interest being advertised 
appear to represent minimums in the dealers’ eyes, and are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Retail trade has also benefited from the removal of hire 
purchase controls ; the Board of Trade’s index of total retail 
sales (1950=100) reached 162 in October, an increase of 
five per cent over October, 1957. The largest increase was 
reported by household goods shops, whose sales rose ty 
13 per cent compared with last year ; a large part of this 
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gain is due to higher sales of furniture, on which hire pur- 
chase controls were removed in September. Since the com- 
plete removal of hire purchase controls did not take place 
until October 29, its full impact on sales has still to be 
reflected by the Board of Trade’s figures. 


LLOYD’S 


A Syndicate in Trouble 


T has been generally known for more than a year that a 
I large syndicate at Lloyd’s had run into difficulties and 
that the Committee of Lloyd’s had had to make special 
arrangements for its management. The syndicate was 
started about forty years ago by Colonel Roylance—a much 
respected member of Lloyd’s and in the days of his active 
control its results were always good. It grew in numbers 
and reached a total of over 100 names, of whom a con- 
siderable proportion were men working in various capacities 
in the Lloyd’s market. It did no marine underwriting and 
specialised in third-party business ; but for many years it 
kept clear of American risks—a rule laid down by Colonel 
Roylance as a matter of policy, which (if it had been adhered 
to) would presumably have prevented the present trouble. 

But Colonel Roylance had as his deputy an ambitious 
young man named Braiby, who chafed at the restraint and 
kept pleading with his employer to let him launch out in 
the American market. Colonel Roylance, who is now a 
septuagenarian, began to leave more of the underwriting 
to Mr Braiby. At last he gave way and the syndicate started 
writing American risks. If the change of policy had been 
made at the height of Colonel Roylance’s business activity, 
probably no harm would have been done. He would have 
seen to it that things were done in the right way, with 
adequate carry forwards for unsettled losses. But Mr Braiby 
was more optimistic in his valuation of outstandings and 
(as now appears) the sums he set aside to meet them were 
for some years inadequate. This inadequacy was dis- 
covered when the 1955 underwriting year was being wound 
up twelve months ago. It was found that up to the under- 
writing year 1954 the distribution of profits had exceeded 
‘the profits earned and an unrecognised debit balance had 
been built up in the accounts. The extent of that balance 
can only be estimated, but it is not small though fortu- 
nately, the syndicate being a big one, the loss is shared by 
a large number of names, 

There is, of course, no possibility of a single policy holder 
suffering any loss. It goes without saying that all claims 
will be paid. But the incident has emphasised the danger 
in an underwriting account of underestimated outstanding 
losses. The Committee of Lloyd’s, it is understood, has 
(as a result of the disclosures) already made some drastic 
changes in the audit instruction; but it might be suggested 
to them again that someone with the same kind of autho- 
rity as the Comptroller and Auditor-General might with 
advantage be brought into the machinery of the audit. It is 
difficult to believe that an accountant with power to make 
a second inspection of the Roylance books would have 
overlooked these mistakes in forecasting or allowed a large 
adverse balance to accrue. The matter is of the- utmost 
importance ; and no one, whether he be underwriting agent 
or auditor, need resent the assistance of another check on 


the accounts or question the extra security that it would 
provide. 
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SUEZ CANAL 


Should Compensation be Taxed? 


IGHTLY the City is critical of the ruling that the first 
R compensation to be paid over by the Suez Canal 
Company is taxable in the hands of stockholders in this 
country. Criticism is not aimed at the Inland Revenue, . 
whose duty it is to administer the law as it finds it. Nor 
is it being fired at the directors of the company. In coming 
to their decision to make the distribution in stock and cash 
and not by reducing the capital of the company, the directors 
had several factors to weigh. First, the promised com- 
pensation moneys total in all £29 million, representing about 
three-quarters of the current market value of the Suez Canal 
stock, and a reduction in capital would not have been an 
easy operation to carry out. Secondly, the Loi Raingeard, 
under which the distribution in its proposed form is tax free 
to French residents, may not have applied if the. capital had 
been reduced. Thirdly, there were stockholders in Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland and the United States to be con- 
sidered as well as the British ones. Clearly, the directors, 
having taken the opinion of tax counsel, were hoping that 
the Inland Revenue would make a favourable ruling. 

The Inland Revenue made an unfavourable ruling and 
now the critical pressure is centred at the Government. 
Dealers in Suez Canal stock have already met and have made 
representations to the Stock Exchange Council in the hope 
that it may be possible to reverse the tax ruling. The pros- 
pects of this were hardly encouraged by Mr J. E. S. Simon, 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, in answer to a 
question in the House or Commons ; it was, he said, merely 
a matter of the interpretation of the tax law, though he 
added that any stockholder is entitled to appeal against any 
assessment made upon him. That is too casuistic to pass. 
The stockholder would be put to time, trouble and expense 
to fight his claim with no guarantee that it would be settled 
in his favour. Even if it were, the courts could rule only 
on the specific facts of the Suez Canal case and not on the 
more general point whether or not compensation received 
from a foreign company is taxable. Similarly, an enabling 
bill passed by Parliament—which is what some of the 
critics of the ruling want—could settle the problem satis- 
factorily for British stockholders in Suez Canal. But, 
as other foreign companies may be nationalised and com- 
pensation handed over by them to British stockholders, the 
reasonable principle that such compensation should not be 
taxable could still be established only by legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


A Code for Foreign Capital? 


SMALL group of bankers, businessmen and lawyers from 

western countries met in Geneva this week to discuss 
measures that could help take the political risk out of inter- 
national investment. The search for a code of international 
behaviour towards foreign investors is an old one, and 3 
good number of drafts have been prepared recently—by 
the International Chamber of Commerce, by Herr Abs of 
the Deutsche Bank, and by the Swiss Government. Some 
of these are being considered by the Organisation fot 
European Economic Co-operation. 


Continued on page 1016 
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South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. 
In London an effective credit information service 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to 
merchants and marmfacturers seeking new business 
connexions in Asian markets. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


| THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


~——_=———m,—— head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 








RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, and the scientific application of practical ex- 

| perience can effectively contribute to speedier methods of building so urgent- 
ly needed to-day. 
The Research and Development Centre of John Laing and Son Limited is 
» contributing to speedier and more economic construction in a range of ser- 
‘ vices available to building owners through their architects and consultants. 
: These services include preliminary site investigations, soils analysis, and 
, laboratory testing and control of all materials during construction. In the 
as structures laboratory experimental building is undertaken using new struc- 
tural elements and materials and new techniques. 


Research speeds construction 


Architects and engineers can obtain a thorough analysis of the various 


0 means of achieving their objectives in cheaper, speedier and more effective 
5 construction methods. Plant development engineers are available to advise 
t- at the design stage on the economic mechanisation of construction opera- 


tions, and a constructional development team is actively concerned with 


architectural uses of new materials and methods. 
'y 


These resources are all geared directly to speeding up construction, and are 
. available as a consultative service. If called on by building owners and their 
i consultants at the planning stage, this service can effectively contribute to 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED more efficient construction and speedier completion. 
6 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors - GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 
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84 HE LABOURS OF HERCULES 





sword. 








THE SECOND LABOUR 
THE HYDRA OF LERNA 


The Hercules of legend was nothing if not persistent. He tackled 
all 12 of the superhuman labours laid upon him by the King of Argos. Not least 
of these was the task of slaying the many headed serpent of Lerna, for you will 
recall that if one head was severed seven more grew in its place. That little 
problem was solved by promptly searing the stumps after each stroke of the 








To-day, Hercules wears the disguise of an 
international Company. But there is no 
disguising his old resourcefulness. He is 
aware that industrial problems can keep 
biting back like the Hydra of old—freeing 
gramophone records from the shackles of 
shellac—keeping winter’s grip from water 






pipes—and thousands more where Hercules 
helps, like encouraging adhesives to keep 
their stick. 

Maybe adhesive-formulating problems 
keep springing up all round you. Hercules 
could offer you several weapons now. One 
is the resin, Staybelite Ester 10. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED : 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE -:- 


LONDON - W.1 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Streamlined Tendering 


SURVEY of 311 industrial building 
A contracts recently conducted by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
showed that out of an average of 38 
months from the time that the architect 
first received instructions to completion, 
20 months were spent in planning, pre- 
paring drawings and bills of quantities, 
and in tendering ; only 18 months were 
spent in the actual building. In many 
cases, both the planning and the building 
take too long. It is possible to increase 
productivity in actual building by im- 
proved technology; and Britain still 
lags far behind the United States in the 
use of prefabricated forms, partly 
because comparative labour and capital 
costs make some of the more advanced 
techniques that Americans use to offset 
high wages there uneconomic over here. 

But delays arising from the contracting 
and planning stages of building ought 
not to be subject to the same pressures 
from factor costs; and a number of 
British firms are nowadays by-passing 
ordinary forms of contracting in an 
attempt to minimise these preliminary 
delays. Two of them are Bovis, Ltd., 
and CAS (Industrial 
Ltd.; while their systems differ in detail, 
both firms have devised a specialised 
form of contract which they seek to 
negotiate directly with the building 
owner, without waiting to tender or to 
be appointed by an architect. A few 
other large firms also offer specialised 
contracts or “plans” if they suit the 
client or the job, but these also do a good 
deal of business by conventional tender- 
ing; both Bovis and CAS have aban- 
doned tendering entirely, and work only 
to their own forms of contract. 


— its competitive advantages 
on price, open tendering is time con- 
suming ; the preparation in advance of 
a complete bill of quantities is not only 
time-consuming but if “ prime-cost” 
and “ provision sum” items play a large 
part in the contract—often inexact. 
Decisions are often deferred, by con- 
tractor, architect and owner, which 
should be made before work is begun. 
Under Bovis’s system, the building 
owner’s architect prepares sketch plans 
and outline specifications as in a normal 
contract; from these, Bovis—who are 
nominated by the owner in the same way 
as the architect—and the quantity sur- 
veyor derive approximate quantities and 
prices. At a planning session between 
Bovis, the owner, the architect, and the 
quantity surveyor, details of methods and 
materials, plant, sub-contractors are 
decided, and the decision to proceed is 
made. The architect then prepares 


working drawings and work is begun on 
The 


the basis of the estimated cost. 





Developments) ~ 


normal periods of tendering and prepara- 
tion of bills of quantities are eliminated, 
and Bovis’s planning for the work is well 
under way when the final decision is 
made. 

The quantity surveyor prepares a bill 
of quantities while work is in progress, 
and constantly audits Bovis’s books on 
the owner’s behalf ; at the end of the 
job he produces a final valuation on 
which Bovis’s fee for building is based. 
The final cost is computed from Bovis’s 
books after completion, and this plus the 
fee is the cost to the owner. 


> of the most important aspects 
of this system is that, since the 
builder is nominated by the owner and 
not the architect, he is able to appraise 
the initial plans from the standpoint 
of technique and to point out pos- 
sible savings in either cost or speed 
(or increases in utility) which may be 
gained by varying the design to suit the 
methods and conditions available. This 
method also tends to discourage variation 
orders and changes in plans by either 
architect or owner once building is 
begun, and delays due to shortages of 
materials or labour which often occur 
can usually be foreseen more easily by 
builders than by architects. In addition, 
‘““ prime-cost ” items may be more accu- 
rately estimated and “ provisional sums ” 
done away with. 

CAS (Industrial Developments) Ltd. 
carry the role of the builder in pre- 
planning even further; they have 
gathered together a team which includes 
a Quantity Surveyor, a subsidiary build- 
ing organisation, CAS (Contractors) 
Ltd., -consulting engineers, architects 
(Llewellyn Smith & Waters), and prin- 
cipal sub-contractors, whom they employ 
on every one of their contracts. (If the 
building owner wishes to nominate his 
own architect, CAS will use him in an 
advisory capacity.) 

Under this arrangement the technical 
knowledge of the builder can be inter- 
related with that of the architect from 
the design stage forward. By virtue 
of being “in on the job” at an early 
stage, the builders are also able to com- 
plete their job programming early 
and place orders for materials that may 
be difficult to obtain. Costs are checked 
during building by the quantity sur- 
veyors, who draw up a bill of quantities 
from the architect’s final drawings ; 
the final cost is computed from this. 
On completion of the building it is 
leased to the owner, usually on a 99- 
year lease. 

Contracts negotiated directly in this 
way necessarily involve a change in the 
relative status of builder and architect. 
The practice of employing architects on 
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the salaried staff of contractors was 
recently investigated by a sub-committee 
of the RIBA, and special attention was 
given to “all-in” services. In refusing 
to modify the RIBA Code of Profes- 
sional Conduct to prevent the practice, 
the sub-committee noted both the 
advantages to be gained by a closer 
liaison between architect and builder on 
matters of technology and technique, 
and the present shortcomings of some 
architects in adhering to a precise time- 
schedule, and in precise and efficient 
project management generally. It added 
that “it might be that for certain kinds 
of building the close collaboration of 
design, specialist and contracting 
elements right from the start... 
represents a natural and even essential 
development, pointing the way to a 
future pattern in the design and con- 
struction of major buildings.” 

Specially negotiated contracts such as 
these will never be used universally ; 
they will probably be limited to the 
larger contractor and larger industrial 
and commercia] buildings, and it is diffi- 
cult to see them replacing competitive 
tendering in the public sector. But their 
use is likely to increase ; and the present 
form of tendering, so often inefficient 
in practice, may well suffer by wider 
comparison with it. 
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Continued from page 1012 


The aim is admirable, yet some scepticism is to be heard 
in official circles in London about the chances of real pro- 
gress. If all creditor countries, and above all the United 
States, were to declare themselves willing to refuse aid or 
loans to any country that flouted the agreed international 
code, that code would certainly be made effective. But all 
history shows how poor are the chances of getting such 
unison, Are they any better now, when loans have become 
even more directly than they were instruments of interna- 
tional politics ? No one supposes that the United States 
would necessarily cut off aid from a. Latin American 
country because it went in default on loans to: someone 
else. Germany, for all its aspirations in this sphere, recently 
made a “ political” loan to Greece, which is in default on 
its prewar debts ; and an international operation has been 
mobilised to provide help for Turkey, whose debt service 
is in an unfortunate tangle. The World Bank sticks to its 
principle of not lending to any country in default on external 
debt, and that principle has not only saved it from suffering 
default itself but has deterred would be borrowers from 
breaking their commitments to past providers. The first step 
in any international code is to follow the principle of the 
World Bank. 

One way of reducing the risks to the private investor of 
foreign investment is for the lending government to provide 
insurance against the “ political ” risks, such as confiscation 
or inconvertibility. The United States provides such 
guarantees, and Germany is now considering them. Britain 
should think twice before it takes this particular plunge. No 
one can eliminate the risk of leaving money in countries 
that have no intention of allowing it reasonable freedom ; 
if a government brings the risk on to itself, the result may 
well be that more money is induced to go to the wrong 
places. A scheme of this kind may possibly be needed to 
meet the established conservatism of the German in foreign 
investment ; if it is adopted, it should certainly embody 
realistic premiums, 


EXCHANGE MARKET 


The Pound in Europe 


TERLING weakened a little in the spot market against the 
D-mark and the Swiss franc early this week, though the 
forward discounts against both the dollar and Continental 
currencies have narrowed further, as the London Treasury 
bill rate continues its decline. The slight weakening against 
Continental currencies is attributable largely to two tech- 
nical factors in the money market. In the first place, 
German banks have been withdrawing money from London 
in response not only to the fall in rates here but also to 
a seasonal tightening in Germany ; German bankers expect 
to bring funds back to London when their own market eases 
in the new year. Secondly, the Swiss have sold some sterling 
in order to cover short-term speculative positions taken up 
against the D-mark when the Berlin danger first appeared. 
There are no signs that general confidence in sterling is 
weakening ; apparently foreign circles still do not share the 
doubts of some domestic investors in the gilt-edged market. 
Foreign observers are impressed with the big rise in the 
reserves achieved since the crisis, and they feel that the 
economy is much healthier financially and that the trade 
unions are in a more reasonable mood. Some of them 
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express fears of the effect of a Labour victory at a general 
election, or of a marked swing to the left in the Gallup 
poll ; but these fears are by no means shared in all well- 
informed circles. What everyone abroad would like to see 
is convertibility through a merging of transferable and 
American accounts ; this, it is felt, would give a commitment 
that the present practical degree of freedom will be held. 


FUEL OIL 


The Balance of Supplies 


N October, for the first time, Britain bought more than 
I a million tons of fuel oil in a month. This was about 
a third as much again as in October, 1957, 70 per cent 
more than in October 1956, probably twice as much as in 
October, 1955: for several years inland deliveries of fuel 
oil have been rising by 25-30 per cent a year. It is true 
that consumers in general may have been ready to build 
stocks. in 1957-58 as the repercussions of the Suez incident 
subsided: and in an industry where so much of expansion 
has been the making of new customers, there is no doubt 
constantly an element of “ stockbuilding” as new con- 
sumers—from power stations to householders—fill up 
whatever storage capacity they have put in. The power 
stations, certainly, have played a very big part in this year’s 
increase, Nevertheless, the growth of the fuel oil market 
remains impressive—achieved as it has been at a time when 
total fuel consumption was probably dropping somewhat, 
and thus in a sense doubly at the expense of coal. 

This is the pacemaker of oil sales, in quantity as well as 
in rate of growth of sales: though deliveries of gas and 
diesel oils have increased as much over the ten months of 
the year, their sales on the general market in October were 
up by only about 5 per cent since October, 1957, and by 


_ Inland 
deliveries 


Refinery 


Exports Net exports Bunkers 
output* 


Imports and (+) or net (All types 
re-exports imports (b) of oil) 











(000 tons) 
Year 
1953 11,117 3,815 964 4,316 +3,352 3,619 
1954 11,939 4,416 1,648 4,205 +2,557 3,851 
1955 10,776 5,384 2,405 2,943 + 538 4,074 
1956 10,395¢ 6 471 3,161 3,320 + 159 4,436 
1957 10,443¢ 6,931 3,941 2,803 —1,138 3,476 





* Includes refinery fuel, changes in stocks, etc. 
t From 1956 excludes operations at distillation plants. 


about II per cent to diesel-engined motor vehicles. 
Deliveries of aviation fuels, industrial spirits, general 
kerosenes, bitumen and chemical feedstocks in October 
were indeed lower than a year before. Deliveries of motor 
spirit were about 7 per cent higher than in October, 1956: 
there has been a comparatively slow growth in demand for 
this product, traditionally the refiner’s most lucrative 
fraction, in recent years. 

The refineries’ balance of finished products in Britain 
has been somewhat adjusted in recent years to moderate 
the proportion of motor spirit in the total output, but there 
has been no significant increase in the proportion of fuel 
oil, which at about 36-38 per cent of a (much larger) whole 
is indeed lower than it was at the beginning of the fifties. 
So actual output of fuel oil has not changed much. What 
has happened is that from being a largish net exporter of fuel 
oil over and above its supplies to ships’ bunkers, as it was 
five years ago, the British oil industry has swung over to 
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AsIsee TI... 


The French designer, Jean Colin—asked to give his impressions of Tube Investments Ltd.— 


sees TI primarily as part of the restless world of movement. 
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Wings for all Mechanical Things 


A world on the road, in the sky, on the sea, and under it 
-..& world where strength and lightness count. Many of 
TI’s fifty companies in England serve transport. From TI 
come boiler tubes and engine components for ships and 
locomotives . . . creative designs of railcoaches, and pre- 
fabricated buses, the parts to build them from, and their 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 


ALUMINIUM DIVISION - 


IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - 


luxury seating. TI supplies components for aircraft and 
cars; parts for submarines, and mechanical conveyors 
to ease movement in factories. TI is one of the largest 
producers of bicycles in the world. It also makes mopeds, 
scooters and light motorcycles ...and traffic signs to 
guide road transport. 


- ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


GENERAL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 





The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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Cellars | 
of interest 


A visit to our cellars and offices 
will interest you. They are the 
same as they were 100 years ago. You will step back into the last 
century when we were already helping City businessmen to 
choose the wines, spirits and liqueurs for business entertainment. 


It is so important in that particular phase of hospitality that 
your company should be able to meet very varied tastes. Over 
a century’s experience has given us a close knowledge that can 
be valuable to you. 


Two minutes from Aldgate Underground will bring you to 
our door. If you cannot come, we can send a knowledgeable 
expert to your own offices. 


Telephone : ROYal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses 
24/25, Whitechapel High Street, London, E.1. 


(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 








Please don’t let her be disappointed ! 


There are nearly 4,500 Children in our Family 
who also hope their wishes will come true— 


WILL YOU BE THEIR SANTA CLAUS? 


A Voluntary Society still Needing Your Help 
CHRISTMAS DONATIONS gratefully received by the Secretary, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.11 
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Does SHE 


, know what you're 
m getting at? 





| It’s vital that she should. And do you know 


whether you’re getting at her? Both questions 
are important. And in both cases the extent to 
which the answer is favourable depends on 
whether you're advertising in her regional paper. 
{Take the regional evenings. In practically none 
of the large centres of population will any other 
single medium give the advertiser the chance 
of getting at anything like so many women (and 
men). With virtually no duplication between 
evenings the net cost of coverage is low. And, 
especially if it’s a Kemsley paper, the evening 
can give merchandising assistance to back up 
its nearness to the point of sale. {/So, that, if 
you’re in regionals, she almost certainly does. 


KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS 


Manchester - Newcastle - Sheffield - Middlesbrough 
Cardiff - Blackburn - Aberdeen - Stockport - London 
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being a substantial “ net importer ” apart from bunkering. 
The shift occurred in 1956-57, when trade was upset by the 
aftermath of Suez. When bunker supplies are counted in, 
however, there is still much more fuel oil going out than 
comes in: in 1957, for example, probably 3 million tons 
of the 33 million tons of “ oil fuels supplied for bunkers ” 
consisted of fuel oil, The rapid growth of inland demand 
is now steadily reducing even this margin. 


RAW WOOL 


Consumption on the Turn? 


s the first half of the wool selling season draws to 
A its close there are signs that world consumption of 
wool may have stopped falling. Estimates published by 
the Commonwealth Economic Committee show that in the 
third quarter, thanks to a sharp recovery in the United 
States and Germany, the rate of consumption of new wool 
in the major consuming countries was slightly higher than 
in the previous quarter, and nine per cent lower than in 
the third quarter of last year. In the first half of this year 
total consumption in these countries was running 16 per 
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cenit below the level of a year ago. Later figures for the 
British industry show that in October the rate of con- 
sumption of raw wool was one per cent higher than in 
September and one per cent higher than in October last 
year, the woollen section accounting: for the whole of the 
improvement. 

Raw wool prices have not exactly settled down, but the 
recent movements have been small. According to the New 
Zealand Wool Commission, the average price of merino 
64’s wool in the Commonwealth and London markets last 


THE DECLINE IN WOOL PRICES 


Monthly average in pence per Ib clean weight, cif UK. 





Jan. June July Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Merino 64’s.....c.e0s 98 96 90 83 77 76 


Crossbred 56’s...... 80 71 71 68 67 66 


Source : New Zealand Wool Commission 


week was 74d. a lb (clean weight, cif UK), a penny less 
than in the previous week, and crossbred 56’s, at 66d. a 
lb, were unchanged. There were a few signs of easiness in 
the Commonwealth markets this week, and business in the 
Bradford tops market is not brisk. The wool commissions 
in South Africa and New Zealand have both been obliged 
to support the market, the South African commission buying 





The Structure for the Job 


- there one best way of organising a 
business ? Management theory has 
often assumed that there is: that 
general principles of organisation are 
applicable to all businesses. This 
assumption is challenged in a recently 
published report of research by Miss 
Joan Woodward,* which was spon- 
sored by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research with counter- 
part funds derived from American aid. 

Miss Woodward, with a team of 
three, studied the management and 
supervisory structure of a hundred 
manufacturing firms in south-east 
Essex, ranging in size from 100 
employees to over 8,000. The team 
was struck by considerable variations 
in the pattern of organisation which 
could not be related to the size of firm, 
the type of industry or success of the 
business. What they did find was that 
if the companies were grouped accord- 
ing to their techniques of production— 
small batch and unit production ; large 
batch and mass production ; or process 
production—three different patterns of 
Organisation seemed to emerge. And it 
was only the second group, the large 
batch and mass production firms, which 
tended to conform to the theoretical 
principles of organisation. 

Each of the three main production 
Systems, they conclude, is associated 
with a characteristic . pattern of 
Organisation, to which the most suc- 


*“ Management and Technology,” by 
Joan Woodward. DSIR. HMSO. 40 
Pages. 2s. 6d. 


cessful firms in each tend to conform. 
In some ways, the factories producing 
one-off units to customers’ specifications 
resembled those in process industry 
more than either did mass-production : 
for example, a first line supervisor con- 
trolled 21-30 people in unit production, 
II-20 in process industry, but 41-50 
in mass production. 


The “unit production” factories 
tended to have comparatively few levels 
of management, smallish working 
groups, the highest labour costs, a 
smaller proportion of white-collared 
workers in their labour forces, and 
fewer graduates and technicians on pro- 
duction (though more on research than 
either of the other two types of factory). 
Their organisation was flexible, without 
too much definition of responsibilities : 
a good deal of communication was 
verbal: few managers were specialists, 
and managers on production were 
expected to have technical knowledge. 
Labour relations seemed easier than in 
mass-production factories. 

The mass production companies 
fitted in best with the “ established 
rules” of the management theorists, 
generally conforming to the “line and 
staff” pattern in which specialists play 
a consultant role to the “ line ” manager 
directly concerned with production. 
Organisation was more formally de- 
fined, with a high proportion of written 
communication. The administration 
of production—methods engineering, 
work study, and the like—tended to 
be separated from the job of getting 








it done. 


Pressure on people at al] 
levels was stronger than in the other 


kinds of production: and _ labour 
relations more difficult. 

In the process industries the 
researchers found that the “line and 
staff ” principle broke down in practice, 
though it sometimes existed on paper. 
Companies either used a “ functional ” 
system with each type of specialist 
reporting to similar specialists above, 
or did without specialists and relied on 
scientific and technical knowledge in 
the direct executive hierarchy. These 
industries had the most managers and 
white-collar supervisors and the most 
levels of management; yet their 
organisation was flexible and much of 
the communication verbal. With a 
much lower level of labour costs than 
in the unit or mass-production indus- 
tries, they could afford easier labour 
relations. 

The attitudes and behaviour of 
management and supervisory staff and 
the tone of industrial relations in the 
firms were found to be closely related 
to their technology. The following 
reasons were suggested for the better 
human relations which tended to exist 
in both unit and process production 
than in large batch and mass pro- 
duction : 


Pressure on people at all levels seemed 
to be less than in assembly line 
production. 

The ratio of supervisors to operators 
was higher ; and pressure to redtuce the 
number of operatives was not so strong. 

Decision-making in the process indus- 
tries seemed to be more rational. This 
made it easier to reach joint policy 
decisions at board level. 
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more than the New Zealand. Prices of fine crossbred wools 
in New Zealand are resting on the commission’s floor price, 
but the coarser wools are several pence above it. The 
producing countries will hope fervently that the second half 
of the season will bring them better prices than the first. 
Comparing the first four months—July to October—of this 
marketing season with the same period of last year, the 
quantity seed in Australia fell by 18 million lb to 363 
million lb while receipts fell by as much as £35 million 
to £56 million; New Zealand sold 58 million lb, over 
10 million lb more than last year, but its receipts fell by 
£2.3 million to £7.7 million. 


OIL IN ARGENTINA 


Liquidity Preference 


RGENTINA’S desire for self-sufficiency in oil, and its 
A aimoet simultaneous admission that this nationalistic- 
ally desirable status cannot be obtained without the aid of 
foreign companies, have now resulted in the signing of 
new contracts for exploration and production with sub- 
sidiaries of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. The agreement with Shell, which already 
has producing interests in Argentina, calls for exploration, 
development and production in an area of about 11,500 
square miles located near the port of Bahia Blanca, about 
500 miles southwest of Buenos Aires. This land—like all 
oil lands in Argentina—is owned by the State company, 
Yacimentos Petroliferos Fiscales ; unlike most of the other 
lands involved in the Government’s planned $1,000 
million drive for increased production, this area still has to 
be fully explored. The agreement, expected to be ratified 
in the near future, calls for a minimum expenditure of {10 
million over ten years; the area is to be progressively 
reduced over an undisclosed period to 10 per cent of the 
original acreage. Shell is taking the entire burden of risk 
in exchange for being granted so large an area ; exploration 
expenses will not be repaid until oil is produced. Payment 
will then be made in oil to Shell’s refining and marketing 
companies, and after expenses have been met output will 
be divided 50-50 between YPF and Shell. 

The contract with Esso covers 1,850 square miles in the 
province of Neuquen, where production is at present run- 
ning at about 12,000 barrels a day. Esso Argentina, a newly- 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


This monthly bulletin service features in the current 
issue two Special Reports 


1. THE MARKET AND PROSPECTS FOR 
CHOCOLATE AND SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


2. THE MARKET AND PROSPECTS FOR 
CARPETS. 


This issue also carries a detailed analysis of Hire Purchase and 
its effects on the domestic economy, and RETAIL BUSINESS 
regularly considers all the social, economic and regional factors 
influencing consumer spending. 


Full details from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., . 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


WHitehall 1511, ext. 148 
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formed exploration and producing subsidiary, has under- 
taken to spend a minimum of $10 million during the first 
three years of the thirty year contract, and $13 million 
during the second three years, should operations be con- 
tinued. During the next four years the area must be reduced 
by half and further sums, according to a formula based on 
proven reserves, must be spent, investment of $24 million 
being due if reserves capable of supporting output of 25,000 
barrels a day are found. In the final twenty years of the 
contract the area will be further reduced by half. Esso 
Argentina has also agreed to build a pipeline costing $23 
million from the Neuquen field to Bahia Blanca ; the cost 
of this is to be repaid in dollars by YPF over 30 years, with 
interest of five per cent. Under the contract with Esso, 
YPF will retain title to the oil, paying Esso Argentina a fee 
in pesos based on the average US dollar prices at Venezuela, 
the Persian Gulf and the US Gulf Coast. The fee will vary 
with output, and initially will be the peso equivalent of 
$11.50 per cubic metre (6.3 barrels) up to 12,500 barrels 
a day. The pesos that Esso does not need for its local 
operations will be remittable in dollars. Comparisons be- 
tween the contracts are difficult, owing to the different areas 
involved ; regarding the methods of payment, however, oil 
would certainly seem preferable to the peso, over a period 
of thirty years. 


BIG BUSINESS 


Evolution in a Market 


HEN Britain was consuming only 5-10 million tons of 

petroleum products a year, as it did during the 
decade 1928-1938, Shell-Mex and BP handled its marketing 
with a rather highly centralised organisation, which had 
grown in a “ Topsy” fashion. The bulk of the selling was 
done by general salesmen in the field, who sold all kinds of 
products inside a given geographical area, reporting back to 
20 marketing divisions—and incidentally normally looking 
after one of the group’s nearly 400 supply depots. Some 
products were considered too specialised for divisions and 
some storage depots too big: the large head office took 
direct responsibility for these products and depots, as well 
as exercising fairly detailed control over divisions. ‘The 
organisation worked pretty well, though in the late thirties 
it was under some strain at the seams. 

Continued growth of oil sales during the war — when 
marketing was pooled under a Petroleum Board—followed 
by the establishment of a large-scale refining industry in 
Britain, required radical changes in this outgrown organisa- 
tion. Physically, the much larger volumes of oil products 
in demand—and Shell-Mex and BP accounts for about half 
the British market—required a new pattern of bulk move- 
ment, storage and handling: administratively, the old 
organisation was getting clogged with paperwork. In 4 
paper he read before the Royal Society of Arts this week, 
Mr Christopher Brunner, Shell-Mex and BP’s director of 
marketing, outlined the transformation that has taken place 
since 1950, into a structure that is now handling twice the 
volume of sales of 1948, and which he believes “ could 
efficiently cope with a much larger volume ” 

The change has been one of decentralisation, accompanied 
by specialisation. The divisions, reduced to nine in number 
and correspondingly made more important, have become the 
main units of administrative management : head office con- 
cerns itself with directing policy and offering advice, based 
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7 at Hanterston 


Simon-Carves are responsible for nearly half the contract 
value of the South of Scotland Electricity Board’s nuclear 
power station at Hunterston. This responsibility embraces 
design and supervision of all civil engineering construction 
works, including biological shieldings and their cooling 
systems, all steel structures and building superstructures, 
the condenser circulating water system and water treatment 
plants, and the sixteen steam-raising units and auxiliary 


Simon-Carves Ltd 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION | Cheadle Heath, Stockport 


SLavd 


equipment associated with the two nuclear reactors. 
At the same time the Simon-Carves research organisation 
and the international experience of Simon-Carves in heavy 
engineering design and large-scale contracting are being 
applied, in association with The General Electric Co Ltd 
of England, to the development of even more advanced 
nuclear power stations in Great Britain and throughout 
the world. 
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Meet the 
Champion! 


You'll be thrilled by its fighting-fit power and 
all-round ability—by those extra qualities that are 
the mark of a champion! First for style, the 
Zephyr is clean, crisp—flawless from graceful grille 
to vast luggage boot . . . six-cylinders smooth and 
silent in action, effortlessly controlled with a gentle 
touch of foot or fingertip . . . supremely comfortable 
and spacious, modestly priced, always ably 
seconded by famous Ford Service . . . no wonder 
the Zephyr is a world-favourite! You can 
test-drive a Zephyr now—with, if you wish, 
overdrive or miraculous fully automatic 


transmission. Just ask your Ford Dealer! 


ZEPHYR £610 plus £306.7.0 P.T. = £916.7.0 
(Zephyr Overdrive £980.2.0, 
Zephyr Automatic £1,088.17.0, both prices including P.T.) 
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and world-wide Ford Service, too! 
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upon top managers’ constant touring in the field. New 
appointments to the strengthened divisional staffs include 
“ marketing service managers ” to handle the paperwork for 
specialists whose real usefulness is once again in the field. 
Below the divisions a new level of some 44 “ branches ” has 
been set up as “ tactical units ” of 20-25 salesmen. And the 
salesmen, wholly relieved of any responsibility for supply 
depots, have become specialists on particular products 
(though one salesman responsible for the principal product 
bought normally handles all the purchases of each customer). 
The depot supply staff have become simply transporters and 
deliverers, not concerned with selling. A special effort has 
been made to cut paperwork for branches and their sales- 
men, “The principle behind everything that has been 
done,” said Mr Brunner, “ is that the really important people 
are on the one hand the small group at head office that 
initiates policy and on the other the salesman in the field who 
gets the business, and the operational people who make the 
deliveries.” 


RUBBER. MARKET 


Russia Provides a Prop 


ATURAL rubber growers will remember 1958 as the 
year in which the brunt of the American recession was 
neatly cushioned by a big increase in demand from Russia 
and other communist countries. World consumption of 
natural rubber this year seems to have risen by about 60,000 
tons to 1,950,000 tons, closely balancing world production. 
Consumption of natural and synthetic rubber in the United 
States each fell by roughly 60,000 tons, while consumption 
of natural in the rest of the free world appears to have been 
about 1,070,000 tons, as last year. But imports into the 
communist countries have increased by about 120,000 tons 
to 400,000 tons, It was the sharp increase in Russian buying, 
even more than the recovery in American demand, which 
strengthened rubber prices in the second half of the year. 
Though prices have recently dropped by about 2d. to 24d. 
a lb since this buying abated, the average cif London price 
for the top grade of sheet rubber so far this year is only 
23d. below the 1957 average of 26d. a lb. 
THE RUBBER PICTURE 


(thousand tons) 


1957 1958t 
Natural Synthetic* Natural Synthetic* 

World production....... 1,930 1,262 1,940 1,265 
World consumption ..... 1,890 j,257 1,950 1,215 
Of which :— 

eee Sen6e8 0 os écse 539 926 480 860 

Communist countries .. 280+ iia 400} va 

WO cece cine natoues 1,070 330 1,070 355 

t Estimated. * Excluding communist countries. imports. 


But investors are more concerned with the prospect for 
next year. Consumption of natural rubber in 1959 could be 
at least as high as in 1958, while production may not show 
much change. Even if western Europe suffers a mild reces- 
sion the effects on consumption of natural rubber could 
well be offset by an increase in the United States and other 
countries in the free world. The leading consumers in 
western Europe may increase their usage of synthetic rubber, 
relative to natural, but the scope for further substitution does 
not seem great at present. In Britain, Germany and France, 
the share of synthetic rubber to total consumption has 
recently levelled off at between 26 and 28 per cent, 
apparently for technical reasons. So the key to the outlook 
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for next year may again turn primarily on demand from the 
communist countries. No one in the West knows whether 
Russia and its partners are consuming all they buy, or 
tucking away some rubber into stock. But it should not 
necessarily be assumed that their imports will fall. They 
are bent on industrial expansion, and may need all the 
synthetic rubber produced in Russia and a growing volume 
of natural rubber as well. 


DEFENCE TECHNOLOGY 


Those Other Telescopes 


HE two radio telescopes that the Ministry of Supply is 

buying in Holland are in a different class from the 
massive installation at Jodrell Bank. The 250-foot diameter 
Jodrell Bank telescope was built to study the outer galaxies 
of stars millions of miles beyond the solar system. When 
the staff momentarily desert this work to track satellites and 
lunar probes, they are using the telescope much as a man 
might try to focus a fly on the end of his nose. 

The telescopes that the Ministry of Supply plans to instal 
at the Royal Radar Establishment at Malvern are intended 
for relatively short-range studies of the upper atmosphere, 
the region in which ballistic missiles fly. They are versions 
of a standard 80 foot radio telescope already developed in 
Holland. The Russian sputniks have already torn great holes 
in earlier theories about the composition of the atmosphere. 
These have a bearing on the design and performance of 
ballistic missiles and their warheads, and so the upper 
atmosphere extending 1,000 miles or so above the earth 
becomes a necessary field of research for the Ministry in its 
role of co-ordinator of defence research. But the Ministry’s 
quickening interest in radio telescopes—it has one working 
now at Malvern—also stems from their use in detecting the 
approach of enemy missiles and so forming the first chain 
of defence against missiles. 


RAW COCOA 


Two Single Sellers 


VER half the world’s cocoa is now sold by two govern- 

ment-controlled agencies. While both naturally try 
to get the best possible price they have rather different 
methods of approach. 
The long-established 
marketing board for 
Ghana (the largest 
producer) and Nigeria 
operates from Lon- 
don. It follows the 
cautious policy of 


COCOA PRICES 


London futures, 
nearest month 


July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 


neither selling too far 
forward nor holding 
off the market too 
long. The other is 





the cocoa marketing 
department of the 
Bank of Brazil, which was established two seasons ago. This 
agency, which has representatives in New York and London, 
follows a more adventurous course. It will hold back 
longer, as it will sell more vigorously, when it thinks the 
time is ripe. In theory it has a minimum price of 44 cents 
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a lb or 352s. a cwt fob (equal to about 370s. a cwt cif 
Europe), but it ignores this minimum when it pleases. 

In recent weeks Brazil has sold substantial quantities of 
cocoa in the New York and London markets. No private 
source knows exactly how much was sold, and at what 
prices. But it is clear that these sales relieved the tightness 
in prompt supplies of Brazilian cocoa, and that buyers 
generally paid much less than the minimum. As these sales 
became known market prices dropped quite sharply ; from 
mid-November to last week the current delivery month on 
the London futures market fell by 44s. to 312s. a cwt. 
Lower prices attracted demand from consumers for Brazilian 
and West African cocoa, and prices have since risen to 
317s. a cwt. It now looks as if world production in 1958- 
59 will not be much above the study group’s revised esti- 
mate of 780,000 metric tons for 1957-58, which was a poor 
year. As consumers generally have been running down their 
stocks they can only resist any increase in prices by econo- 
mising in usage of cocoa. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Standard Bank in HP 


HE Standard Bank of South Africa, which has its head 
i. office in London and operates in the Union, the 
Rhodesias and East Africa, is following the example of 
English clearing banks and is taking an interest in hire 
purchase. It is acquiring, at a cost of £500,000, new shares 
giving it a 40 per cent interest in the South African sub- 
_ sidiary of the Mercantile Credit company, National Indus- 

_trial Credit Corporation, to which Mercgntile is now trans- 
ferring its subsidiary in Rhodesia. Hire purchase in Southern 
Africa has recently attracted a number of ventures from 
Britain ; Lombard Banking recently acquired a company 
iu Rhodesia (but does nothing in South Africa) and United 
Dominions Trust and the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
group have companies in both areas. Doubtless more com- 
petition will be as salutary for hire purchase in these coun- 
tries as it has been in Britain ; and in South Africa bank 
offices might be used, as they have been in Australia, for 
handling hire purchase documents in towns where the 
affiliated HP company has no office. 

Mercantile Credit, in which the Westminster and Martins 


banks are to acquire interests of 20 per cent each, has . 
this week reported a rise in the group profit <a tax 


from £731,724 to £961,801, and after tax from £329,164 
to £449,866. The dividend on the increased capital (but 
before the first subscription of new shares by the two banks) 
is 16 per cent for the year, which is a rise of about one 
sixth on the previous year’s distribution. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Silver City Airways is cutting its cross-Channel fares for 
all small and medium cars, up to 14 ft 6 in long, by nearly 
28 per cent next summer. This means that the present 
cheap winter fares will continue to apply to these cars 
throughout the year, instead of ending on June Ist as they 
do for larger models. The single summer fare for a Morris 
Minor will now be £5 as against £6 ros. last year. Since 
1948, when it first opened the car ferry service, Silver City 
has brought down the cost of ferrying a small car and four 
passengers across the Channel from £27 to £16, and has 
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reduced fares in every year but one. It is a record which 
other airlines might ponder, 


* * * 


Pakistan has arranged its first drawing on the International 
Monetary Fund. It will draw the equivalent of $25 million 
in the next twelve months. 


* * * 


Dunlop is making a bid for the whole of the ordinary 
capital of Slazengers, the sports goods manufacturers. Six 
Dunlop ros. shares are offered for every ten 5s. shares in 
Slazengers. Slazengers’ shares rose from §s. earlier this 
year to over 15s. before the announcement, but fell back 
to 13s. 15d. on the news. The bid is conditional on 90 per 
cemt acceptance. Shareholders were advised of the negotia- 
tions with Dunlop last month. 


* * * 


The Port of London Authority this week announced 
increases in certain of its charges, effective January Ist. 
The increases will come in the form of higher surcharges 
on the dues, rents and rates charged by the Authority ; these 
surcharges are raised or lowered by the Authority in keeping 
with changes in its costs. The surcharge on dues and rent 
on vessels using the Authority’s docks will increase from 
20 per cent to 2245 per cent ; the surcharge on rates for hire 
and use of plant (other than tugs) will rise from 25 to 30 
per cent. 


* * * 


A new UK customs and excise tariff, based on the inter- 
nationally agreed classification, the “ Brussels Nomencla- 
ture,” comes into operation on January Ist. Copies will be 
available at the Stationery Office (at 12s. 6d.) from next 
Monday. HM Customs points out that importers may have 
difficulty in obtaining their goods if the documents do not 
conform to the new classification. 


* * * 


Britain has accepted an invitation from the government 
of Ghana to send out a trade and industrial mission in the 
second half of March. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1033, 1034 and 1035 on 


United Steel Barclays DCO Mitchells & Butler 
South Durham Metal Box H. & G. Simonds 
Firth & John Brown Watney Mann Courtaulds 
Turner & Newall Bass Kaffir Dividends 
Raleigh Industries Guinness M. & G. Unit Trust 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 1036 and 1037 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1035 


- MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1038 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


In his statement to the shareholders, the 
Chairman, Mr George Wilson, says: 


REVIEW OF ACCOUNTS 


As shown in the Directors’ Report, trading 
profits fell from £1,576,220 (after deducting 
exceptional net losses) to £822,665, for 
reasons which are dealt with later in this 
statement. This has resulted in a reduced 
distribution to the Ordinary shareholders and 
the amount added to the profits retained in 
the business has also been reduced from 
£426,043 to £125,112. The charge for depre- 
ciation of:fixed assets, however, amounts to 
£411,097 (an increase over last year of 
£92,948), and brings the total retention in 
the business during the year to £536,209, 
compared with an expenditure during the 
year on new buildings and plant amounting 
10 £1,469,648. 


During the year our cash position has been 
strengthened by the issue of £3,500,000 6 
per cent Debenture Stock which is repayable 
in 1978-83 and our net current assets have 
increased by £2,500,000. 


In my view there are three fundamental 
reasons for the decline in the profits which 
I have to record. 


RECESSION IN TRADE 


This to my mind is the dominating reason: 
for the first time in my experience we have 
faced during one year a sharp and unfore- 
seeable recession both in our home and ex- 
port markets. This necessitated the reintro- 
duction of a four day week in our Nottingham 
factories in the spring with all the attendant 
human and economic problems that this 
brings with it. 


Our turnover has dropped by some 5 per 


cent and would have dropped much more . 


severely but for the contribution which has 
been made by the BSA cycle interests, which 
as you recall, we purchased last year. 


Our Sturmey-Archer business inevitably 
follows very closely the pattern set by the 
cycle trade and I have to report that here too 
we have experienced very difficult trading 
conditions. Both at home and overseas our 
sales have sharply declined in sympathy with 
the decline in the cycle industry which has 
by no means been confined to this country. 


The trading results of our overseas com- 
panies are down compared with last year and 
are more fully referred to in the Directors’ 
Report. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The second contributory factor is that this 
trade recession has coincided with the com- 
pletion of our very considerable programme 
of factory expansion, planned four years ago, 
with the result that we find ourselves, tem- 
porarily at least, burdened with surplus pro- 
ductive capacity, which for the time being is 
doing nothing to earn its keep. The running 
costs of this surplus capacity are of course 
continuing charges and fall to be borne by a 
volume of business which has already sharply 
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decreased for the reasons I have referred to 
above. 


INCREASING COSTS 


The third factor which has contributed to 
the reduction in our profits is the rising tide 
of increased costs of the last few years. You 
will recall that I have consistently in the past 
expressed the doubt whether our industry 
could continue to withstand the pressure of 
rising costs under circumstances which made 
it possible for only a fraction of these to be 
passed on to the consumer. You will be 
familiar with the pattern that has emerged 
wherein year by year we have absorbed in 
whole or in part the additional costs arising 
out of a continuous procession of labour 
awards and increases in prices of raw 
materials. 


That this policy, disastrous as it has been 
to profit margins, was wise, must be evident 
from the fact that throughout this difficult 
period we have more than held our own in 
a declining market. This picture must be set 
against the background of ever increasing 
competition from European and Far Eastern 
countries. There are now signs that we may 
soon be experiencing new competition from 
both China and Russia. At the Brussels Ex- 
hibition the Russians were showing a British 
type. lightweight bicycle, but quoting no 
prices. Whilst we have recently increased 
our home prices, we find that in many of our 
main export markets it is not possible to do 
so. The USA is an outstanding example 
where we have lost ground to foreign com- 
petition emanating from Europe and from 
behind the Iron Curtain. In many cases the 
selling prices quoted are well below the 
United Kingdom cost of production. In 
Canada where we have in recent years made 
substantial progress, competition has forced 
us again to reduce prices in order to hold 
our business. 


TRADING PROSPECTS 


I have endeavoured as clearly as I can to 
place before you what to my mind are the 
main causes for the decline in the Company’s 
profits over the past two years, and I will 
now endeavour to set out to you the lines 
upon which I feel confident the solution 
must lie. 


Taking the problems in the order which 
I have posed them above, it is necessary first 
to consider the degree of permanency to be 
attached to the present recession in the 
bicycle trade. 


In my view, the answer which applies in 
the case of the home market differs from 


_ that which applies in our export markets. In 


the home market it is the fact that never 
since the war, and in spite of the enormous 
unsatisfied demand of the war years, has the 
sale of pedal cycles in this country attained 
prewar levels. There are many factors to 
which this development can be traced: fore- 
most among them is the improved standard 
of living of the population which has given 
rise to an enormous increase of motorised 
transport on the roads of this country. You 


only have to be outside the gates of any large 
factory at closing time to have ample evidence 
of the degree to which motorisation has 
affected the lives of the great majority of 
people in this country. The congestion on 
our roads and in our cities which follows 
from this development, the incidence of 
purchase tax and the restrictions on hire pur- 
chase, only recently removed, and the com- 
petition the bicycle is facing from the recent 
introduction of so many forms of heavily 
advertised domestic appliances, are all further 
factors. For these reasons therefore I do not 
expect to see the demand for pedal cycles in 
this country again equal the prewar level, or 
show any substantial increase until purchase 
tax is removed, The easing of hire purchase 
regulations was welcome, but has been quite 
inadequate to give the cycle trade the neces- 
sary stimulus, 


In the case of our export markets, how- 
ever, I see the position very differently. In 
many of our large overseas markets, a gradual 
rise in the standard of living is taking place 
no less surely than in this country, intro- 
ducing into the range of potential bicycle 
purchasers many thousands of people who 
have yet to acquire their first form of per- 
sonal transport, and it is a fact that in the 
large native territories a bicycle is one of the 
most sought after and prized possessions. 


Many of our principal markets are of 
course primary producers, and as such, very 
dependent on the level of commodity prices. 
These prices have fallen over a wide field 
during the past year or two with the inevitable 
effect on the purchasing power of every 
individual concerned, 


It should also be remembered that the 
credit squeeze has been operating in many 
overseas territories, no less than in this 
country, resulting in the inevitable contrac- 
tion of business. I see no reason, however, 
why these factors should persist and look 
forward with confidence to the return of 
better days in these markets. 


OVERSEAS MANUFACTURE 


There is one factor, to which I have 
referred in a previous statement, which 
compels caution in anticipating further ex- 
pansion in export markets. I refer to the 
political and economic pressure we are con- 
tinually facing to extend our manufacture to 
those very markets which have in the past 
been our best customers. 


It is not easy to see what pattern will 
emerge over the next decade, but I can see 
no reason why this postwar development 
which has already led us to set up bicycle 
manufacturing units in India, South Africa 
and Eire should not continue. 


In the export field we are confident that 
we are most favourably placed to take advan- 
tage of any upsurge in demand, due to the 
facg that over a period in which British 
bicycle exports have been declining we have 
more than fully maintained our own share 
of this total, albeit in certain markets by 
accepting business at unremunerative prices. 
Throughout the last two most difficult years 
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our stake in the export markets of the world 
has in fact increased, so that we should par- 
ticularly benefit from a return of more normal 
trading conditions. We continue to export 
approximately 70 per cent of our production. 


MOPED 


A new and important element in helping 
us to restore our turnover has been the intro- 
duction since the end of the financial year of 
our new moped. I mentioned in my state- 
ment last year that our design and research 
department had produced prototypes of a 
utility moped, and that these had been sub- 
jected to prolonged tests. These tests were 
very successful, culminating in the Official 
Observed ACU Test at Goodwood, where 
three mopeds ran for twenty-four hours 
covering 1,893.3 miles at an average speed 
of 26.3 miles per hour, with a petrol con- 
sumption of 173.3 miles to the gallon, with- 
out any mechanical trouble of any nature. 


We launched the moped to the trade and 
the public in October of this year, and I am 
happy to report that our new venture has 
met with very satisfactory support. We feel 
certain that the moped has a bright future 
provided the existing regulations on licences 
and driving tests are eased. On the conti- 
nent, where the moped has achieved such 
very great success, there are no such regula- 
tions, and this has in no small measure con- 
tributed to the outstanding advance which 
the moped has made in these countries. 


We now regard the production of the 
moped no less an essential part of our 
economy than the production of the pedal 
cycle, and we have plans for developing it 
still further. If we receive the necessary 
support from the Government on the lines I 
have indicated, I believe that moped manu- 
facture can develop into a new and important 
industry in this country. 


REVIEW OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


One of the problems to which I referred 
earlier was the fact that our considerable ex- 
pansion programme coincided with a trade 
recession. In the light of conditions to which 
I have already referred and of the foreseeable 
prospects for our industry, we are conduct- 
ing a realistic reappraisal of our existing 
manwfacturing resources with a view to effect- 
ing their maximum concentration in the most 
economic and efficient units. Any surplus 
capacity which may be thrown up as a result, 
will be reviewed from all aspects including 
the desirability of broadening the base of our 
manufacture. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


I referred earlier in my remarks to rising 
costs and shrinking profit margins. It is, 
however, gratifying to see that the tempo of 
wage awards appears to have eased of late. 
An engineering award amounting to approxi- 
mately 4 per cent was made last October and 
this shows some reduction on. the scale of 
awards which have been such a_ regular 
feature of our industry for so many years past. 


There is also a sign of some stability in 
the price of materials which we purchase, 
though it is to be expected that this latest 
wage award may start off another round of 
material price increases, albeit on a reduced 
scale, 


Apart from these favourable external 
factors we are doing everything in our 
power by the introduction of new blood in 
our technical management, by the extensive 
application of work study and by the intro- 
duction of improved and more economic 
methods of manufacture, to insure that our 
organisation remains as efficient as any in our 
industry. For some months we have been 
employing engineering consultants in our 
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factories and we have found their advice and 
help quite invaluable, 


CONCLUSION 


So much for the long term picture, which 
in my view and for reasons I have en- 
deavoured to outline, is not one to cause us 
undue dismay. On the short term, however, 
apart from the very favourable reception of 
our moped, I am unable to report any im- 
provement in trade generally, nor do I see 
any indication that this is imminent. The 
increase in our home market prices barely 
covers our increased costs and it is not 
possible to advance export prices except in a 
minor degree, and then only in certain 
markets. On the credit side, I can report 
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that at no time has our goodwill or the 
quality of our cycles stood higher than today. 
At this early stage in our current financial 
year, I cannot predict that our results will be 
any better than those of last year. 


THANKS TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


After what has been the most difficult year 
in my memory, I would like to extend my 
warm thanks to my colleagues on the Boards 
of our Companies and to our staff, at home 
and overseas, for their continued loyalty and 
support, and to our workpeople who have 
borne with cheerfulness the problems created 
for them by the short working week. Let 
us hope that before long we may return to 
better days. 





NTH 


The meaning of SMITHS... 
ae... in Money 


1957/58 1956/57 
TOTAL NET ASSETS £15,265,000 £13,801,000 
NET PROFIT BEFORE TAX: £3,382,000 £2,847,000 
% TO CAPITAT PLOYED: 22.2% 20.6% 
NET PROFIT AFTER TAX: £1,631,000 £1,278,000 


| ...in Manufacturing 


FOR ROAD VEHICLES Dash-board instruments and gauges; car, coach, and 
truck heating and ventilating equipment; automatic and semi-automatic trans- 
mission systems for vehicles; K.L.G. sparking plugs; Bluecol anti-freeze; 
Radiomobile car radio; car radio aerials; flexible drives; flexible pipes and 
hoses; car batteries; car clocks; hydraulic hood-operating mechanisms. FOR 
AGRICULTURE Tractor instruments; hydraulic devices for tractors and farm 
machinery; time switches; machinery gauges; space heaters. FOR RAILWAYS 
Speed and distance indicators; temperature and pressure gauges; revolution 
indicators; combustion heating equipment for diesel coaches; automatic pro- 
tection devices; transmission-control equipment. FOR CIVIL AND MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT Automatic pilots; flight systems; navigational instruments; engine 
instrumentation; fuel-content systems; flight instruments; warning instruments 
and safety devices. FOR SHIPPING AND ALL MARINE USES Navigational and 
harbour radar; echo depth sounders; echo fish and whale finders; navigational 
instruments; survey instruments; stress and stability instruments; optical 
instruments; tank measuring instruments. FOR INDUSTRY Counting, measur- 
ing, and recording instruments; fast-response control systems; flame-proof 
remote indicators; ultrasonic inspection equipment; time switches, process 
timers, and time recorders; Hylumina ceramic insulator seals and thread 
guides; master clock systems; control and safety devices; small synchronous 
motors; magnetic couplings; combustion control equipment; process control 
equipment. FOR GUIDED PROJECTILES AND SPACE-EXPLORATION VEHICLES 
Guidance control systems; sensing instruments; data-recording instruments. 
FOR THE HOME Sectric wall and mantel clocks; hand-wound wall and mantel 
clocks; striking and chiming clocks; Sectric and hand-wound alarms; kitchen 
timers; automatic control units for cookers; radio and television clocks; time 
switches for domestic appliances. FOR YOU PERSONALLY Travelling clocks; 
pocket watches; popular wrist watches at prices from 50/-; high-grade wrist 
watches at prices up to £80; solid gold presentation watches; stop watches 
for sportsmen; cine projection and recording equipment. 


a name with a 
world of meaning 
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LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Great Financial Strength—Assets Exceed £116 Millions 


The one hundred and tenth Annual Meeting of the Leeds 
Permanen: Building Society was held on December 8th at Leeds. 
Mr Douglas Crockatt, JP, the President, in the course of his 
speech, said: Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The loss, by death, of Sir Charles Davies since the prepara- 
tion and printing of the Annual Report is a grievous blow to 
the Society and to his colleagues. His services as General 
Manager of the Society and as Chairman of the Building 
Societies Association were outstanding. They will long stir the 
memory and inspire the effort of those who worked with him. 


The Society’s year began within a fortnight of the startling 
announcement of the 7 per cent Bank Rate. The resultant 
“credit squeeze” compelled many members to utilise their 
savings for business reasons and withdrawals have been at a 
higher rate than is usual. The net inflow of new investment 
money has been restricted by the widespread competition for 
savings, often at higher rates than ever seen before. The demand 


upon us for mortgage loans has, therefore, exceeded the funds 
available. 


Despite these altogether exceptional difficulties, we can again 
record a satisfactory year’s results. Shareholders entrusted us 
with new investment money amounting to over £17,500,000, 
compared with just under £18 million in the previous year. 
Withdrawals, exceeding £15 million, showed an increase of 
£2 million. Mortgage loans totalled £13,500,000. 

The following summarised figures indicate a position of 
exceptional strength: 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 


£ £ 
102,651,419 96,187,152 
5,676,086 
1,682,178 


Shareholders 
Depositors 
Provision for Tax 
Creditors and 
Credit Balances 
Reserves ........... 


First Mortgages 

Government and 
Trustee Securi- 
ties 

Sundry Debtors 

Office Premises ... 

Cash at Bank and 
in hand 


16,386,154 
16,418 
1,142,618 
2,394,558 


£116,126,900 


33,658 
6,083,559 


£116,126,900 


At this moment there is a marked improvement in the inflow 
of money, and if the present trend continues, (and of that we 
are hopeful) there will be much more encouragement and 
satisfaction for borrowers during the coming year. 


INTEREST RATES 


The maintenance of interest rates unchanged, despite the rise 
in Bank Rate to 7 per cent, has been fully justified by the 
subsequent course of events. The movement has, with restraint 
and moderation, weathered the storm very well indeed. Never- 
theless, if the Government continues its interest rates in the small 
savings movement at their present high level, it will be far from 


easy to bring the interest rates structure of Building Societies to 
a lower level. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


The proposals have two important features ; first, Government 
funds are to be loaned to Building Societies to enable them to 
lend more money than has been possible in recent years upon the 
older types of property, and secondly, deposits in certain Building 
Societies are to be granted trustee status. 


The Treasury is to specify certain standards of ‘inancial stabi- 
lity before a Society’s deposits can be accorded trustee status. 
They are concerned with security, as measured by Reserves and 
Liquidity. The Leeds Permanent’s Balance Sheet shows a level 
of security of more than double the standards required by the 
Government, if the present proposals become law. 


We shall co-operate in the judicious operation of the plans laid 
down for increased mortgage lending on older property, insofar 
as it seems wise and prudent in regard to our own lending 
capacity when the proposals materialise. 


Building Societies must continue to discharge those two impor- 
tant duties which have been stressed in the past by Presidents of 
this Society : 

(1) The property submitted for a loan must be sound and form 
a proper mortgage security. By no means all property built 


prior to 1914, ic. upwards of 45 years ago, is in this category 
and it cannot be expected that Societies will relax those standards 
which long experience has shown to be necessary. 


(2) An applicant for a loan must be financially capable of 
undertaking the responsibilities involved. The Government 
recognises the importance of both these safeguards. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The operations of the Society resulted in a surplus of £401,000, 
compared with £318,000 in the previous year. With the amount 
brought forward from last year, and other income, the total 
transferable surplus amounted to over £604,000. £400,000 has 
been appropriated to General Reserve, £25,000 to Investment 
Reserve and the sum of £179,000 has been carried forward. 


AMPLE LIQUIDITY 


At September 30, 1958, of the Society’s liquid funds of 
£18,780,000, no less than £7,982,000 could be realised at once 
or within one month without any capital loss. A further 
£2,310,000, is repayable to the Society during the current finan- 
cial year and £7,461,000 is repayable after one year but within 
five years. If our present standard of liquidity (at 16.17 per cent) 
is unusually high, then this Society is all the safer when difficult 
financial conditions prevail. 


RESERVES EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG 


The total of our reserve funds stands at £6,083,000. The 
ratio of reserves to total assets has increased from 5.1 per cent 
to 5.24 per cent. This percentage considerably exceeds the 
average percentage of all Building Societies in Great Britain. 
Our powerful reserve position affords a high degree of security 
to our members and to the investing public. 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


The last published average cost of Management Expenses for 
all societies was lls. 8d. per £100 of assets. Our own cost in 
the past year was 9s. ld., which showed an increase of 2d. only 
over the figure shown in the last accounts. 


TAXATION 


Income Tax (provided in full for the year to April 5, 1959) 
absorbs £1,745,000 and Profits Tax (for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th) takes £102,000. Whilst the minor concession granted 
to societies by the Chancellor in respect of Profits Tax was 
appreciated, there is a serious injustice in imposing the full rate 
of Profits Tax on non profit making institutions. 


MORTGAGE LOSSES 


The total actual loss on realisation of properties in possession 
amounted to £1,404, compared with £4,013 in 1957. The figure 
is trifling in relation to the total Mortgage Assets of £96,000,000. 
The proportionate average losses for all societies for 1957 were 
no less than six times as great. 


PERMANENT HOUSE 


The large extension to the Head Office was completed and 
opened during the year. It provides greatly improved facilities 
for members and for the public in the banking hall, and will con- 
tribute to efficiency and expedition in the conduct of business. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New premises have been opened since the last Annual Meeting 
in Southampton, Middlesbrough and Keighley. New buildings 
are nearing completion at Belfast, Doncaster and Wakefield. 
Branch Offices reconstructed and modernised during the year 
include Manchester, Blackpool, and Harehills, Leeds. Premises 
have been acquired for future development at Cardiff, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Maidstone and Reading. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Arising out of the retirement from management on September 
30th last of the late Sir Charles Davies, Mr Ronald Cowling, 
FCII, Director and Deputy General Manager, was appointed 
to succeed him as General Manager. Mr A. Lancaster was 
appointed to hold the position of Deputy General Manager, in 
addition to the Secretaryship. Mr A. Schofield was appointed 
Assistant Manager and Mr C. P. Gates, Chief Accountant. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW—GROWTH OF GROUP SURVEYED 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated 
Investment Company Limited, was held on 
December 5th in Johannesburg. 


Mr S. G. Menell, the Chairman of the 
Company, presided, and in the course of his 
address to members said: I welcome you to 
the Fwenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
our Company and the first to be held in the 
new administrative building of the Anglovaal 
Group of Companies. 


The financial results for the past year and 
a review of the activities of the principal 
companies of the Group are dealt with 
comprehensively in the Report before you, 
and I, therefore, do not propose dealing 
with them in any great detail now. From 
the Balance Sheet you will notice that in 
addition to our revenue réserves amounting 
to £3,890,000, the market value of our 
principal asset, namely our quoted share 
portfolio, last Jume exceeded the book value 
by some £2,500,000, and this figure is now 
£3,600,000. The year’s results were again 
satisfactory, the profit before taxation being 
slightly in excess of the comparable figure 
for last year. However, the most significant 
feature of our revenue is the dividend income, 
which was £687,000 for the year. This source 
of income from our investment portfolio has 
increased progressively and it is interesting 
to note that dividends as a percentage of our 
revenue have increased from 10 per cent in 
1948 to 61 per cent for 1958, 


FIVE NEW MINES IN TEN YEARS 


During the year under review, your 
Company embarked upon several new enter- 
prises. Recently we launched the Zandpan 
Gold Mining Company, which adjoins the 
Hartebeestfontein Mine in the Klerksdorp 
area. It is the fifth new gold mine launched 
by our Group during the past ten years. 
Later in this address I shall refer to the 
growing power of South Africa to generate 
some of its own capital requirements. In 
this connection I am happy to say that we 
have been instrumental in directing some of 
this resurgent economic power into a new 
gold mine. The Federale Mynbou, which is 
associated with the Sanlam group of institu- 
tions in Cape Town, has recently agreed to 
provide a sum of £13 million towards the 
initial development of the Zandpan Mine, 
thereby becoming linked in this new mine 
with the Anglo American Corporation, 
General Mining Corporation and ourselves. 
This blending of the Federale Mynbou, the 
newest mining house, with the older groups 
is a happy augury in the development of our 
country’s natural resources. 


In association with the Anglo American 
Corporation and General Mining Groups we 
completed the successful merger of the 
Riebeeck and Loraine Gold Mines. The 
amalgamated property has come under the 
technical control of your Company. 


The recent formation of the American 
South African Investment Company was a 
significant financial development in which 
we and our associated companies co-operated 
by making available for sale to that Company 
certain blocks of shares. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEAR ACHIEVEMENT 


As this is the Twenty-fifth Annual General 
Meeting, it is appropriate for me to refer to 


the growth of our Company over the period 
ot its existence. When your Company 
started operations a quarter of a century ago 
it was characterised by what was common to 
the founding of so many of our large corpora- 
tions. It had limited capital, few assets and 
prospects, but it did have unlimited enter- 
prise. Today our Group gives direct 
employment to nearly 54,000 people, of 
whom over 8,000 are Europeans. 


The Group’s aggregate dividend payments 
now amount to over £6 million per annum, 


The market value of the issued capital of 
all the quoted companies in the Group 
amounts to over £100 million. 


A brochure covering the activities of the 
Group over the past 25 years is being 
prepared, and will be circularised to share- 
holders in due course. 


The growth of your Company is inter- 
woven with the development of South Africa 
itself. Many of you have seen our country 
grow from an exporter of gold and raw 
materials into a young, but rapidly maturing 
industrial complex, and, in many respects, 
well on the road to attaining a substantial 
measure of industrial self-sufficiency. Today 
the country stands on the threshold of even 
greater development. Our mineral resources 
are extensive and as yet by no means fully 
exploited. Coal reserves are vast and we 
have plentiful supplies of iron ore, manganese 
and chrome. In addition to these, we are one 
of the world’s largest producers of uranium, 
in itself the most valuable source of energy 
the world has ever known. We have also 
agricultural, pastoral and timber resources 
still awaiting to be exploited to the full. While 
there are obvious long-term potentialities in 
our undeveloped natural resources, these, in 
themselves, do not postulate that this country 
should go from strength to strength econo- 
mically. For the turning to the fullest 
account of the natural resources with which 
this country is so generously endowed, there 
are the limiting factors of capital and 
manpower. 


OVERSEAS CAPITAL VITAL 


Like all countries of great potential, South 
Africa’s demands for capital are prodigious, 
the flow of which is a vital factor which will 
determine our rate of future expansion. 
Today there is a world-wide scarcity of 
capital, and since many countries require this 
for their own expansion, we have to compete 
in an international market for new capital. 
In the past there have been several factors 
which have militated against South Africa 
obtaining her full capital requirements from 
sources outside her borders. The most impor- 
tant of these, to my mind, is lack of know- 
ledge of the opportunities which exist here 
and which will undoubtedly still further in- 
crease. This lack of knowledge may in large 
part be due to our own rapid growth, which 
has often left even South Africans themselves 
far behind in their knowledge of current 
South African developments. In 1932 the 
National Income was £200 million and in 
1957 it had risen to almost £2,000 million. 
The degree of evolution which has occurred 
in Our economy may be best illustrated by the 
increasing ability of South Africa to generate 
some of its own capital requirements. The 
South African Reserve Bank for 1932-33 gave 
the Union’s capital formation factor as £40 


million. In 1957 this figure had risen to 
£500 million. A further pointer is to be found 
in the change of domicile of the public debt. 
In 1932 the gross public debt of the Union 
was over £260 million, of which 40 per cent 
was internal. By 1958 the gross public debt 
had increased to more than £1,150 million, 
of which 92 per cent was internal. While 
these figures provide a clear demonstration of 
South Africa’s ability and willingness to 
finance an increasing proportion of its own 
development out of its own resources, there 
is naturally a limit to the expansion which we 
can achieve alone. 


It is, therefore, imperative to attract over- 
seas capital and this can only be done in an 
atmosphere of free enterprise, and not in an 
atmosphere circumscribed by consideration of 
control of capital or of manpower. 


We believe firmly in private enterprise and 
we believe it is only through private enter- 
prise that we will attract the required capital, 
know-how and skilled manpower. 


USE OF MANPOWER 


This brings me to the question of man- 
power, which I regard as the other serious 
limiting factor to any real expansion in this 
country. We place a discount on the services 
of a very large proportion of our population 
by confining them to certain limited spheres 
of labour and production, and we are not 
attracting to our shores, in anything like suffi- 
cient numbers, the skilled brain-power and 
initiative of the Western world. While I fully 
appreciate that State policies must inevitably 
impinge to some extent on private enterprise 
and on freedom of utilisation of capital and 
manpower, there is a tendency nowadays 
towards something suggestive of planned 
economy, which, to my mind, is detrimental 
to the expansion of a free economy, and 
which can only lead to artificial barriers to 
normal expansion. These theoretical con- 
cepts, if applied may ultimately restrict the 
normal enterprise and initiative of our popu- 
lation. 


Planned economy imposed by the State 
is the last resort in any country which is in 
danger of becoming financially and politicallv 
bankrupt, but has no place in a thriving 
economy where the fundamental laws of 
supply and demand apply at all times. 
Fundamental economic laws must be tem- 
pered by restraints imposed by the State so 
as to guard against the exploitation of labour 
or of the consumer, but if such restraints are 
allowed to become the happy hunting ground 
of bureaucracy, which in countries overseas 
seems to invade every sphere of national life, 
then we cannot expect to expand our economy 
in a healthy way. The power of controlling 
the economy is dear to the heart of every 
bureaucrat, and to many politicians as well, 
and they can always adduce many plausible 
reasons for this. Private enterprise, however, 
is still the only key to real progress, and this 
has been the primary force behind the growth 
which this Company has shown. 


HIGHER GOLD PRODUCTION 


One of the most important changes which 
have taken place over the last 25 years in the 
economy of the country is the diversification 
which has occurred as a result of the growth 
of secondary industry. However, our 
economy is still based largely on the pros- 
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perity of the gold mining industry, which it 
is estimated will this year produce gold and 
uranium of a value of about £265 million. 
It is this contribution made by the gold 
mining industry which enables our country’s 
balance of payments to be kept under con- 
trol. Nevertheless, it is pleasing to see that 
such strenuous efforts have been made over 
the Jast 25 years by secondary industry to 
lessen the country’s economic dependence on 
gold. Some will say that there was bound 
to be a conflict between the gold mining 
industry with a fixed price for its product, 
and, therefore, striving to maintain a low cost 
of production, and secondary industry, which 
is able, to a large extent, to pass its increased 
costs on to the consumer. However, secondary 
industry is realising more and more that its 
real hope of survival is in mass production 
and in a higher standard of efficiency with 
the requisite quality to enable it to compete 
in world markets. There is, in fact, a great 
deal of common ground for all types of 
industry and all—whether primary or 
secondary, mining or manufacturing—should 
stand together for certain basic principles. 
The first of these is a standard of efficiency 
or logical advancement towards proficiency 
which will give low unit costs of production. 
Therefore, whether it be in mining or in 
manufacturing, it is the greater and more 
efficient use of our labour force, as well as 
our raw materials, which will assure us our 
future prosperity. Labour is cheap only in 
relation to its productivity, and the true 
measure Of cheapness is not the wage rate 
per shift, or per week, but the rate paid for 
a unit of output. 


EXPANDING MARKET 


Perhaps one of the most dramatic of the 
changing patterns which has occurred in our 
generation has been the absorption of the 
non-White people into the economy of the 
country as a whole. The more effective 
utilisation of non-Whites has been progres- 
sively increasing, and at the same time their 
literacy has advanced rapidly. It is estimated 
that whereas 10 years ago only 21 per cent of 
the non-White population could read and 


write, today that figure stands at 35 per cent.° 


At the present time over 50 per cent of the 
non-White children attend schools and it is 
estimated that within 20 years, illiteracy will 
be virtually eliminated in South Africa. With 
a greater degree of literacy, increased produc- 
tivity would follow naturally and this would 
lead to higher earnings which then become 
economically possible. Higher earnings in 
tury would make for greater purchasing 
power of all sections of the population with 
an enhanced demand for goods, to the ulti- 
mate benefit of all. Today it is estimated that 
37 per cent of all the sales of consumer pro- 
ducts are made to non-Whites, and their in- 
creased earning power indicates clearly where 
the potential for an increased market for con- 
sumer goods lies in this country. The proper 
utilisation of the labour and services of this 
section of our population thus provides the 
greatest challenge for the future. 


During the last 35 years the population 
increase in the Union of South Africa 
has been about 7 million. During the next 35 
years it is expected that the population 
increase will be about 14 million. This factor, 
coupled with a progressively improving stan- 
dard of living of our entire population, may 
well create a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity, which of course will be accelerated 
when a less rigid attitude is adopted towards 
raising the price of gold. 


_ Like any similar Group in the mining and 
industrial fields, we have had our ups and 
downs ; but on the whole there has been 
steady growth, consolidation and an enter- 
Prising pursuit of new business at all] stages, 
which has brought us to our present position, 
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and this spirit will animate us for the next 
25 years. 


Just as we can look back upon your Com- 
pany’s last 25 years with gratification, we now 
look forward to the future with great confid- 
ence as we take our place in the era of indus- 
trial revolution—continuing to build up the 
material prosperity of South Africa and with 
it the living standards of all its inhabitants. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to my co-Managing Director, Mr B. L. 
Bernstein, and to my other colleagues on the 
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Board. Furthermore, on your behalf, I thank 
all employees, both at the Head and London 
offices of this organisation and all employees 
of the mines and factories associated with this 
Group for the loyalty they have shown and 
the efforts they have made during the past 
year. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, were then adopted, and 
the retiring Directors, Messrs M. G. Deacon, 
Anton Gray, L. P. Kent and A. A. von 
Maltitz, were re-elected. 


The joint Auditors’ remuneration for the 
year was fixed. 








FERTILIZERS & 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Haifa, Israel 


ISRAEL’S LARGEST SINGLE INDUSTRY > 


The Annual General Meeting of Fertilizers 
& Chemicals Limited was held in Haifa on 
October 19th, and the following are details 
of the Report presented by the Board: 


The Company was founded in 1946 by a 
group of private and public organisations 
partly from Israel, partly from America and 
South Africa. The Government of Israel has 
been participating as an active partner in the 
enterprise since 1950. 

Fertilizers and Chemicals Limited have 
rapidly developed into Israel’s largest single 
industry and today produce Nitrogenous (N), 
Phosphatic (P) and Potassic (K) fertilisers on 
internationally accepted standards, as well as 
compound fertilisers. The Company’s works 
cover some 150 acres and its labour force 
numbers 1,100. 


In nearly every division production rose 
by an average of 60 per cent above designed 
capacity. This advance was due to improve- 
ments in exact planning and engineering, pre- 
ventive maintenance and _ decentralisation. 
The Company’s total production covered a 
wide range of products for agricultural and 
industrial requirements, reaching a volume of 
approximately 300,000 tons and it is intended 
to expand production in industrial chemicals. 
Labour input per ton of product was reduced 
by 39 per cent. 


Sales rose by nearly 50 per cent over the 
previous year, and turnover went up from 
IL 13 million in 1956/57 to more than IL 
20 million during the year under review. 
Exports accounted for 12 per cent of the 
Company’s annual sales, and represented the 
margin left over after the steadily growing 
domestic demand had been met. 


The year 1957/58 saw the start of the 
successful production and introduction on 
the local market of Liquid Nitrogenous Fer- 
tilisers, of Enriched Superphosphate (22-24 
per cent P,O,) and of Triple Superphosphate 
(42-46 per cent P,O,). 


ENGINEERING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Nitric Acid Plant was completed as 
planned and is now being commissioned. 
Additional investments are being carried out 
to meet increased local consumption, mainly 
of Nitrogenous Fertilisers, and equipment 
has been ordered for Granulated Fertilisers 
and auxiliary installations. Furthermore, a 
dry ice production unit has been ordered 
which will be of the utmost importance in 
helping to meet the requirements of the 
Israeli food market. Total investments in 
these projects amounts to IL 12 million. 


The services of the Engineering Division 
have also been used for several outside pro- 
jects, such as the expansion of the Dead Sea 


Potash production facilities, the Dead Sea 
Bromine plant, and helped to develop other 
smaller chemical plants in Israel. The 
Engineering Division also offered its services 
in other countries, and is at present assisting 
several companies abroad with chemical 
installations. 


FINANCE 


An Agreement was concluded with the 
Israeli Government for the conversion and 
consolidation of loans and resulted in the 
strengthening of the Company’s capital struc- 
ture. This Agreement provides for the con- 
version of long-term Government loans up to 
the amount of IL 8 million into 5 per cent 
Non-cumulative Participating Preference 
Shares, to be allotted to the Government 
once the Company has effected the necessary 
increase in its authorised share capital. 


Foreign and local insurance companies 
extended a long-term loan for IL 1 million to 
the Company during the year. 


With regular production in the plants, in- 
creased productivity and a sound financial 
basis, it was possible to increase net profits, 
after full depreciation, by 60 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. On the 
other hand the increase in turnover and the 
extended credit terms demanded by the agri- 
cultural consumers in Israel tended to strain 
the Company’s liquidity. 


All efforts are being made to improve the 
Company’s liquidity position by a revised 
sales policy and by developing new credit 
lines for working capital with local and 
foreign banks. : 


Net profit amounted to IL 925,520 which, 
added to the balance of IL 16,777 brought 
forward from the previous year, provided a 
total of IL 942,297 available for distribution. 
It is accordingly proposed to distribute the 
following dividends: 


6 per cent on Approved Invest- 
ment, Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary Shares .................. IL 239,417 
54 per cent on Cumulative Parti- 
cipating Preference Shares ... IL 
54 per cent on 5 per cent Parti- 
cipating Non-Cumulative Pre- 
ference Shares about to be 
allotted to the Government 
and participating in dividends 
as from April 1, 1957 ......... IL 631,767 


28,002 


IL 899,186 
and to appropriate IL 2,890 for adjustment 
in respect of the dividend distribution for 


1956/57, the balance of IL 40,221 to be 
carried forward. 


The report was adopted. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors was re-elected with 
certain changes: Gen. Y. Dori, Chairman of 
the Board; M. Bader (Director General of 
the Ministry of Development), Chairman of 
the Executive Committee; A. Galdberg, 
Managing Director. 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


LARGER EARNINGS & DIVIDEND 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO will be heid on 
January 2nd in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr J. S. 


Crossley, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to September 30, 
1958: 


If the dominant characteristic of the year 
ending last September had to be summed 
up in one word that word would inevitably 
by “uncertainty” Troughs of low pressure 
spreading from the West, or the fear of them, 
are incfined to spread alarm and despondency 
in business as in meteorological circles. These 
fears have persisted throughout the whole 
period covered by our accounts. Although 
the portents now seem less alarming it is 
nevertheless true that “the further outlook 
remains unsettled.” 


It is barely a year ago since sterling 
appeared to be facing its most serious crisis 
since 1949. In September 1957 drastic action 
was taken to protect the pound from what 
appeared to be a danger of imminent devalu- 
ation. There are probably few people to-day 
who could now say in all honesty that they 
confidently expected that the measures then 
taken would yield results which would 
become so quickly apparent and so striking in 
effect. The sterling reserves have increased 
month by month throughout the whole suc- 
ceeding period, and the improvement has 
been so marked as to permit of five successive 
reductions in the bank rate. Those who were 
sceptical about the effectiveness of monetary 
measures and insisted that only a return to 
the full paraphernalia of import controls and 
other restrictions offered a solution for these 
troubles, will do well to ponder this result. 
While neither restriction of credit nor 
physical controls can, together or singly, 
ensure a stable economy, it remains true that 
monetary policy is a potent weapon in the 
hands of a government prepared to face un- 
popular measures. 


NEED TO PROTECT THE POUND 


It is a matter of opinion whether this result 
has been mainly due to the sharp rise in bank 
rate or to the repeatedly expressed determin- 
ation of the authorities to make money scarce, 
for these were the means by which the neces- 
sary psychological change was induced. What 
is certain is that a change was justified by the 
overriding necessity to protect the pound. It 
is, in truth, one of the primary duties of a 
government, though perhaps among the least 
palatable and consequently most neglected 
duties, to protect tk. value of its currency. 
In the case of sters.ng, a currency on which 
so much of the world’s trade is based, the 
duty is compelling. 


Our year began with sterling under heavy 
pressure, necessitating the adoption of the 
most stringent measures in the United King- 
dom, It is regrettable that the nettle was 
not grasped sooner so that the need for such 
a drastic rise in money rates might have been 
obviated, with a consequent lessening of the 
strains on other members of the sterling area. 
These strains have had serious consequences 
due to the pull exerted by the abnormally 
high yield offered on treasury bills in London. 
Such rewarding opportunities for the em- 
ployment of liquid resources proved an 
almost irresistible attraction to those able to 
remit money from overseas, particularly from 
Southern Africa. Moreover, the fall in income 
resulting from lower prices for their exports 


made it virtually impossible for the countries 
affected to attract outside capital to offset the 
drain on their liquid resources. Many of 
them were obliged to draw on their reserves. 


In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that, in the succeeding months, it became 
necessary to introduce measures of credit 
restriction. Although in London our year 
ended on a note of relaxation it was therefore, 
quite otherwise in many of the overseas terri- 
tories served by this Bank. 


INCREASE IN LENDINGS 


It is agaimst this background that the 
Bank’s results for the year which ended Sep- 
tember 30th must be viewed. There would 
have been a fall in our deposits had it not 
been for some substantial items of a special 
character which remained with us over the 
balance sheet date. There has been a reduc- 
tion in the item acceptances, credits, &c., 
reflecting the lower level of commodity prices 
and some falling off in trade with a number 
of our territories, The principal feature of 
the balance sheet has been a further con- 
siderable increase in our lendings, due to the 
greater demand induced by the conditions to 
which I have referred. The depletion of 
liquid resources in overseas territories created 
additional pressure from the Bank’s customers 
to meet their normal requirements. This 
factor, as you may have expected, was more 
in evidence in the interim statement as at 
March 3lst, than in the final figures for the 
year. The demand for banking accommoda- 
tion has been so persistent that we felt it 
desirable to sell some of our short-dated 
bonds. This has resulted in the figure for 
investments showing a substantial fall when 
compared with the previous year, 


One point which does not emerge from our 
figures but which is not without significance 
for us is the fact that there has been a 
marked—and very welcome—improvement 
in the value of our investments during the 
past twelve months. 


RISING COSTS 


You will realise from the foregoing that 
our resources have been more than usually 
fully employed during the period and this has 
resulted in somewhat higher earnings which 
have enabled us to absorb the constantly 
rising costs of running the business, to which 
I referred last year. While this is satisfactory 
as far as it goes, there is certainly no room for 
complacency ; the trend towards mounting 
expenses is still very much in evidence. 


In recommending a final dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent the Board is proposing to 
raise the distribution for the year from 8 per 
cent to 9 per cent. The net cost of this 
modest increase amounts to £74,360 in this 
year’s accounts. In these uncertain times it 
is easy enough to argue against any change. 
Nevertheless, and however unfashionable this 
view may be, we feel that consideration of 
any ordinary dividend should be governed 
more by the earnings of the year under review 
than by estimates of future earnings which 
are, to a large extent, unpredictable. 


An essential foundation for genuine pro- 
gress is a sound currency. This is the role 
which sterling, the currency in which the vast 
bulk of Commonwealth trade is carried on, 
must fill. For this reason alone the improve- 
ment in sterling that has taken place during 
the current year is particularly welcome and 
is the best portent for the future. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


EARNINGS MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries Limited was held on December 
9th, at Birmingham. The Most Honourable 
The Marquess of Exeter, KCMG, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year to July 31, 
1958: 


Earnings for the year are much about the 
same as for the previous financial year. The 
results would have been appreciably better 
but that our Light Alloy Foundries have 
been adversely affected by drastic cancella- 
tions from the Aircraft and Aero Engine 
Manufacturers consequent upon the changed 
Defence Policy announced by Her Majesty’s 
Government about eight months ago. 


Furthermore, while the motor trade, upon 
which we largely depend, has maintained a 
high degree of activity, in that field and, 
indeed, in all others, competition today is 
much keener than it has been since the War. 
In many cases this competition is of a nature 
which does not seem to be based upon any 
logical costing system. 


MODERNISATION SCHEMES 


Our modernisation schemes are still not 
fully effective, so that we are as yet not 
getting the full advantages for which we 
planned. Although we have had more 
“teething troubles” than anticipated, the 
standard of efficiency in new installations is 
now improving, and I am sure that ultimately 
our enterprise will be well justified. 


Your Directors have had all these factors 
very much in mind in recommending a dis- 
tribution this year on the same basis as in the 
two previous years, namely: 10 per cent 
dividend plus 74$ per cent bonus. 


Although sales were higher in value than 
for the previous year, the profit margins, 
largely due to intensified competition, are 
lower. This trend gives emphasis to the 
wisdom of investing in thoroughly modern 
equipment as far as we are able to do. Only 
by such means can we make those economies 
in costs and improvements in quality a3 
would enable us to hold our place in the 
various branches of engineering for which 
we cater. 


In common with most other branches of 
engineering, our overall costs have again 
risen. 


Possibly the growing tendency to unofficial 
strikes is the greatest single menace to the 
interests of employees and employers alike 
in the Engineering Industry. Only the 
utmost firmness on the part of employers 
and Trade Unions in insisting, at whatever 
costs, that agreements must be honoured, 
can bring about that stability in our industry 
which is a vital necessity for existence and 
progress. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I am sure you will not wish me to commit 
myself to any very definite statement as 
regards the outlook. At the present moment 
we have a reasonable prospect of sustaining 
output on behalf of the motor industry. 
There has been some improvement in the 
demand from the aircraft industry conse- 
quent upon the coming into production of 
new civil aircraft types. The demand for 
military aircraft components is still very 
much reduced and we have some short-time 
working in certain of our establishments. 


Group order books are currently at @ 
reasonably high level. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER POUR 
LINDUSTRIE ET LA FINANCE 


The annual meeting of Compagnie 
d@Outremer pour I’Industrie et la Finance, 
holding company controlled by the Lambert 
group, was held in Brussels on November 
27th, under the chairmanship of Count Moens 
de Fernig. 


The following is a brief account of the 
report submitted by the Board of Directors: 


In July, 1958, the Company entered into 
partnership with important financial institu- 
tions of the Common Market nations in order 
to form a “SYNDICAT EUROPEEN 
DETUDES ET DE FINANCEMENT,” 
which will enable periodical consultations to 
be held with a view to common action within 
the framework of European integration. 
Besides Banque Lambert of Brussels and 
Compagnie d’Outremer, this Syndicate in- 
cludes: Berliner Handelsgesellschaft of 
Frankfurt, Crédit Commercial de France, 
Messrs de Rothschild Fréres and Compagnie 
Financitre of Paris. Banca di Credito 
Finanziario “ Mediobanca” of Milan, and 
Messrs Pierson Heldring & Pierson of 
Amsterdam. 


The assets of Compagnie d’Outremer, 
valued at more than Bfrs1,500m (over £10m, 
of which £8.7m are represented by securities) 
are widely spread. Their geographical distri- 
bution on September 30, 1958, was as 


follows : 
OE 5 ct dcciassde 22.10% 
PRBTIE  ncacssans 44.50% 
PE cei nnncues 30.80% 
Miscellaneous ... 2.60% 
The distribution by industry was the 
following : 
Ne PUNE hiass he dca cunedaccacauads 6.2% 
Banks, Insurance, Financial . 
IN a coiidcndiuntneenanen 8.4% 
Oil and Natural Gas ............... 31.5% 
Sg a Se ener 14.4% 
Ditties DACOS q.ccsscccceccssscncce 15.3% 
Pulp add PADEE «i. nccecscccvisccsxss 2.6% 
Food, Agriculture, Commerce... 13.3% 
MRED cesenesnacviusaseendtcandee 3.0% 
PRION 8 cdc caves vcacnccadencnces 0.6% 
Net Current Assets ..............- 4.7% 


In the field of banking and financial enter- 
prises, Compagnie d’Outremer holds 36 per 
cent of the capital of Société Congolaise de 
Banque “ SOCOBANQUE,” which in 1957 
acquired a participation in the Merchant 
Bank of Central Africa. Furthermore, it has 
interests in the Amsterdam Overseas Corpora- 
tion of New York, the growth of which was 
= checked by the recession in the United 

tates. 


In 1958 it acquired a participation in 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, one of the most 
important German investment banks, and in 
the Development Finance Corporation, an 
Australian investment bank. Compagnie 
dOutremer also participates, through special- 
ised subsidiaries, in the issue of bearer certifi- 
cates representing registered shares of South 
African, Rhodesian, American and Canadian 
companies, which are quoted on Belgian 
bourses. The market value of the issued 
certificates amounts to about Bfrs4,000m. 


The oil industry occupies first place in the 
holdings of Compagnie d’Outremer, the main 
items being important interests in the Belgian 
PETROFINA Group. Besides a strong par- 
lUcipation in Petrofina itself, Compagnie 
d’Outremer has interests in American Petro- 
‘ina and Canadian Petrofina. It also has a 
Participation in Compagnie d’Anvers, which 
holds 9.5 per cent of the capital of Petrofina. 
The investment of the Petrofina Group 





amounted to Bfrs4,500m (£32m) in 1957, and 
a budget of more than Bfrs5,000m (£36m) 
was foreseen for 1958. Compared with 1953 
sales of refined products of the Petrofina 
Group and its refining capacity show an in- 
crease of 107 per cent and 400 per cent 
respectively, whilst the net profits of the 
Parent Company have increased by 118 per 
cent. 


Compagnie d’Outremer also has various 
interests in oi] exploration and development 
companies through Petrobelge (Venezuela 
and Belgian Congo), Francarep (Sahara), 
Triad Oil and Great Plains Development 
Company (Canada). 


The participation of Compagnie d’Outremer 
in SOFINA is one of its most important 
assets. Sofina’s portfolio, invested to the 
extent of about 70 per cent in public utilities 
and 40 per cent in North American securities, 
was valued at Bfrs4,150m (£30m) at the end 
of 1957. However, as a result of the rise on 
the New York Stock Exchange during recent 
months, the value of the portfolio has prob- 
ably increased materially since then. In 1958 
the Sofina Group participated in the estab- 
lishment of the “ CENTRE ET SUD ” Com- 
pany, with the object of studying the scheme 
for the erection of a nuclear power station. 
Sofina’s net profit for 1957 amounted to 
Bfrs155m, as against Bfrsl40m in 1956. 


For the current year it seems that a slight 
increase in the income of the portfolio may 
be expected, whilst the income from the tech- 
nical departments will probably be much the 
same as that of the preceding year. 


In the mining industry the holdings of 
Compagnie d’Outremer include, among 
others, 100,000 Tanganyika Concessions 
Limited, 30,000 Rhodesian Anglo American, 
100,000 Rhodesian Selection Trust, 15,000 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, as also partici- 
pations in the Rio Tinto Group, in Alu- 
minium Limited, in Newmont Mining, and 
in various new gold mines in South Africa. 


The investments of Compagnie d’Outremer 
in the fields of food, agriculture and com- 
merce are situated principally in the Belgian 
Congo. Brasseries, Limonaderies et Malteries 
Africaines “ BRALIMA,” the largest chain 
of breweries in the Belgian Congo, put a fifth 
plant into service in January, 1958, and con- 
templates the opening of two more in the 
coming months, which will increase its yearly 
capacity to 20.9m gallons. A dividend of 
Bfrs120 was distributed in 1958 as against 
Bfrs110 in 1957. The Compagnie d’Elevage 
et d’Alimentation du Katanga “ ELAKAT ” 
continued in 1957 the development of the 
cold storage chain which it is operating in 
the Southern and Eastern parts of the Belgian 
Congo. Its dividend was increased to Bfrs110 
as against Bfrsl00 for the preceding year. 
BELGIKA, a company which owns palm 
tree, rubber and coffee plantations, plants 
for cotton ginning, a chain of stores, as well 
as a portfolio of Congolese securities after 
an interruption of two years has distributed 
a dividend this year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Net profit for the year ended September 
30, 1958, amounted to  Bfrs61,750,743 
(£441,000) which, added to the balance 
brought forward of Bfrs818,662, brought the 
distributable profit to Bfrs62,569,405 
(£447,000). After deduction of Bfrs3,087,500 
for the legal reserve, it has been decided to 
distribute Bfrs58,500,000, i.e.; Bfrs45 net for 
each of the 1,300,000 shares, and to bring 
forward the resulting balance of Bfrs981,905. 
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SAMUEL OSBORN & CO. 
LIMITED 


GROUP TURNOVER A RECORD 


MR FRANK A. HURST ON GROWING 
MENACE OF DUTY FREE IMPORTS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Samuel Osborn & Co., Limited was held on 
December 9th at Sheffield. 


Mr Frank A. Hurst (chairman and 
managing director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The Manufacturing and Trading Profit for 
the year ended July 31, 1958 amounted to 
£1,229,405 which is slightly less than the 
corresponding figure in the preceding year, 
but, having regard to the conditions prevail- 
ing during the later months of the financial 
year, I consider the result to be very 
satisfactory. 


I have previously drawn attention to the 
heavy weight of taxation, and in the year 
ended last July we have had to provide 
£655,046, which, you will realise, is a huge 
sum—over 50 per cent of our trading profit. 


Though the turnover of the Group during 
the francial year was the highest in its his- 
tory, it will be seen that the profit is reduced. 
This is due to the fact that we have absorbed 
much of the increased costs instead of having 
passed them on to the customer. It was 
considered that this was a contribution on 
our part towards defeating inflation, and also 
essential to meet extreme competition in over- 
seas markets. I must point out however, 
that the achievement of a record value was 
assisted by sales of products of other 
manufacturers whose agencies are held by 
our overseas subsidiaries. 


The year saw a heavy drop in the volume 
of our export trade and the same trend con- 
tinues. This is occasioned partly by restric- 
tions imposed upon imports by various 
countries. A more serious development which 
has arisen is undercutting by Continental 
competitors selling the finished product at 
prices which are at times little above our 
raw material cost. 


DUTY FREE IMPORTS 


The fine steel trade, in general, is con- 
cerned with the growing menace of its type 
of finished product coming into the United 
Kingdom free of duties and at prices much 
below the fair market value in the country 
of origin, where our exports have to face 
tariffs and other protective measures. The 
Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) 
Act, 1957, was, apparently, designed to allow 
of the imposition of corrective duties when 
dumping occurred, but the Act was born in 
its shroud, because, whereas we have, for 
some destinations, to state our home con- 
sumption value on invoices we send abroad, 
the Board of Trade refuses to impose such 
a condition as regards invoices into this 
Country, and states that it is up to the home 
manufacturers to make out a prima facie 
case that material injury to an established 
industry is being caused or threatened. What 
the interpretation of “material injury” is, 
nobody appears to know. There is a danger 
that “ material injury ” will not be recognised 
by the Departmental observers until an in- 
dustry is already in its death-throes, and 
one can only conjecture, in face of this, how 
zealous in the defence of British Industry are 
some departments of the Board of Trade. 
The dumping of goods which can be manu- 
factured here results in short-time working 
and redundancy. 


Some of our subsidiaries have shown much 
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improved results. Where results are less than 
we consider satisfactory we are devoting 
intensified attention. 


RE-NATIONALISATION 


The Country knows from official facts and 
figures that the steel industry is and has been 
highly efficient, and not even the threat of 
re-nationalisation is preventing it from press- 
ing on with still further plans for expansion, 


DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Dictograph Telephones Limited was held 
on December 11th, in London, Mr Philip V. 
Summer (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year under review has not been with- 
out its difficulties, but I think the results are 
not unsatisfactory. Your Sales Department 
at home made a considerable advance in the 





AND PERSONAL 


9/- a line. 


BUSINESS 


‘RADE WITH GERMANY. British | economist 
bi-lingual, market research specialist, good official 
contacts, undertakes desk research, field work or negotia- 
tions on assignment or consultancy basis.—Box 1086. 
DMINISTRATIVE and clerical wage structures based 
on proper job evaluation and merit rating; expert, 
having successfully introduced schemes into several first- 
class organisations, is now available.—Write Box 1092. 
TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered 
more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls.—Box 1013. 
HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weekly news- 
letter, now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications.—For specimen copies 
apply: C.N.A., P.O. Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
S EUROPEAN FREE TRADE DOOMED ? also “ Spot- 
Dicne on Maudling.”’ See December ECONOMIC 
DIGEST 1s. 6d. from 28 James Street, London, W.1. 
HILDREN ADORE A FILM SHOW —8, 9.5 and 
16 mm. films for hire. Projectors at all prices.— 
Wallace Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street. W.1. 
Mayfair 7511. 
ILL EXCHANGE Apartment and Chrysler in 
Caracas for similar facilities central or south London 
area July/August 1959. References exchanged.—Write 
Wynne, 52 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W.7. 
TS AN OLD SPANISH CUSTOM (and an English 
one, too) to drink and serve Amontillado sherry. 
Perfect choice is El Cid. That’s the Amontillado with 
the authentic Spanish flavour the English like. 
ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
. (Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability).— 
DIVIDEND NOTICE; ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK. 
At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held today, a 
tinal dividend of Seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared in respect of the 
year 1958 payable in Canadian Funds on February 27, 
1959, to shareholders of record, at 3.30 p.m. on January 
5, 1959.—By Order of the Board, T. F. TURNER, Secre- 
tary. Montreal, December 8, 1958. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


involving the expenditure of vast sums of 
shareholders’ funds. Too often it is over- 
looked that countless workers are themselves 
indirect shareholders through the investments 
of Building Societies, Insurance Companies, 
Pension Funds and the like, all of which have 
large holdings in the industry. There is no 
valid justification for the nationalisation of 
the steel industry, over which there is already 
adequate control, and those who seek to do 
this for political aims perform a great disser- 


volume of sales during the year. Export trade 
has been variable. Last autumn your Manag- 
ing Director visited Canada and as a result 
of that visit we now have a modest, but grow- 
ing, trade in Canada. 


The Consolidated Profits of the Group 
before Taxation amount to £214,103 against 
£214,306 last year. A Final Dividend of 10 
per cent, less Income Tax, is proposed, 
making a total distribution for the year of 20 
per cent, less Income Tax. 


Although the Reserves have been reduced 
twice in the last few years by way of capitali- 
sation and distribution of shares to Share- 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

(Incorporated in Canada _ with Limited Liability).— 
DIVIDEND NOTICE; PREFERENCE STOCK. At a 
Meeting of the Board of Directors held today a final divi- 
dend of Two per cent. on the Preference Stock was 
declared in respect of the year 1958 payable on February 
2, 1959, to stockholders of record, at 3.30 p.m. on 
December 31, 1958.—By Order of the Board, T. F. 
TURNER, Secretary. Montreal, December 8, 1958. . 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


ATIN AMERICA.—Young, single, Englishman with 
excellent experience of commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture in Britain and Latin America, fluent Spanish, good 
contacts, seeks first-class position with company or indi- 
vidual employer. Available early 1959.—Box 1089. 
ORK wanted by able and hard-working administrator 
with respectable academic background in economics 
and considerable experience in economic statistics. Car 
owner. Aged 38.—Box 1087. 


APPOINTMENTS 
~ ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE _ 


Applications are invited for the post of RESEARCH 
OFFICER to undertake research into aspects of Admini- 
Stration. Candidates should be not less than 32 years 
of age. Salary will be in the range of £1,200-£1,600 with 
F.S.S.U., according to experience and ability. Secondment 
would be considered in appropriate circumstances.—For 
further particulars apply to the Director of Research, The 
Administrative Staff College, Greenlands, Henley-on- 
Thames. 

ROWN & POLSON GROUP require for their Finance 

and Administration Division, a young man 23-28 with 
an Accountancy or Cost and Works Accounting Qualifi- 
catton. Experience in an industrial concern would be an 
advantage but applicants with solely commercial or audit- 
ing experience should not hesitate to apply. Experience 
within the Company will not be confined to its London 
headquarters but will include periods at the Manchester 
and Paisley Works. Salary, Profit Payment, Life Assur- 
ance and Pension Schemes are good and the Company 
is progressive in outlook and expanding.—Replies to Group 
Personnel Manager, Brown & Polson Ltd., 125/130 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 13, 1953 


vice to the Nation. There are those who 
prefer to bury their heads in the sand and 
ignore the threat to our way of life, but there 
is no mistaking the pattern and it is an 
inescapable fact that there are some in our 
midst who seek by all means to bring this 
Country down so that they may rise from 
the ashes. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 124 per cent, making 20 
per cent for the year, was approved. 


holders, the General Reserve now stands at 
£225,000, the highest total in the Company’s 
history. 


I trust that all share owners are well 
acquainted with the wide range of communi- 
cation and other electrical equipment supplied 
by Dictograph Telephones Limited and our 
subsidiary Company, Grampian Reproducers 
Limited. Loudspeaking Telephone Systems, 
Automatic Switchboard Installations, Staff 
Location Systems, Time-keeping Systems, 
and Grampian’s wide range of electronic 
equipment—all these continue to be bought 
and rented. The report was adopted. 





ATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 
BOTANY.—Applications invited from Graduates for 
appointment as STATISTICIAN on the SENIOR SCIEN- 
TIFIC OFFICER SCALE of £1,130 (men) or £1,084 
(women)-to £1,330 p.a. Superannuation under F.S.S.U. 
Suitable qualifications and experience preferably including 





field trials, required.—Application forms and_ particulars 
from the Secretary, N.LA.B., Huntingdon Road. 
Cambridge. 
For other appointments 
see page 1043 

HE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION _ invites 

applications for MEETINGS SECRETARY to the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship. The work 


includes obtaining suitable speakers on_ international 
affairs for meetings in schools, and the organisation of 
conferences for school children. Candidates should have 


a knowledge of international affairs and be able to 
type own correspondence. Public speaking experience 
and knowledge of committee procedure would be an 
advantage. Salary: £400 per annum rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £500.—Application form. to be 
returned not later than January 10, 1959, from the 
Secretary, C.E.W.C., 25 Charles Street, London, W.1 


Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for 
Research (preferably in the fields of Economics or 
Education) for the Session 1959-60. The Fellowship is 
of the value of not less than £800 a year. and is tenable 
in the first instance for one year. It is not essential that 
candidates should be members of a University, but they 
are expected to put forward a programme of research 
of an advanced character and to produce evidence that 
they can carry it out. Selected candidates will be 
required to attend for interview. Further particulars 
should be obtained from the Deputy Academic Registrar, 
University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1, and 
applications for the Fellowship must be received not later 
than February 2, 1959. 





Binding Cases for 
The Economist... 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT. E) - 84 NEWMAN STREET - LONDON - WI 


on the spine. 


quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 
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i. the steel companies draw up their 
accounts at the end of September. 
The preliminary profit and dividend 
statements now appearing are not 
sufficient as yet to judge the trends in 
profits for the industry as a whole. 
Indeed, a full comparison of trading 
results is not possible until their final 
accounts are published, for each com- 
pany has its own idiosyncrasies—for 
example in the treatment of replacement 
reserves—in setting out its preliminary 
profits. So far, apart from Consett 
Iron, the surprises have been occa- 
sioned by the news that profits 
have held up rather better than had 
been expected. Certainly, in the first 
months of the financial year the steel 
industry was working at capacity and 
earning handsome profits and this seems 
to have offset to some extent the drop 
in orders and production that occurred 
later in the year. Now the industry, with 
the possible exception of some sectors 
serving the motor industry, is working 
at less than full capacity. But the earn- 
ings cover on the ordinary dividends is 
extraordinarily high—as it must be in an 
industry committed as heavily as the 
steel industry is to development—and 
the maintained or slightly increased divi- 
dends declared by the individual com- 
panies are not in any kind of danger. 
The market’s reaction has been far from 
spectacular but that is because steel 
shares are still judged more on political 
than on economic grounds. 

United Steel supplies a large range 
of iron and steel products, including 
plates, heavy sections, alloy steel, 
and medium strip so its profits may help 
to indicate the trading experience of the 
industry as a whole. This year, its 
profits are neither far worse than the 
market expected or far better than any 
optimist would forecast. ‘They are, in 
fact, practically unchanged; before 
depreciation the gross trading profit rose 
by a mere £40,000 to £20,511,000. The 
figures in the preliminary statement 
suggest that net profits rose from £7.7 
million to £8.1 million, but these figures 
are shown after a credit for £816,000 in 
respect of non-recurring items in 1957- 
58, compared with a debit of £289,000 
for these items in 1956-57. The directors 
say that the “balance available for 
appropriation ” is £7,139,000, compared 
with £4,715,000. But the jump in these 
figures seems to result from crediting 
£450,000 written back from stock 
reserves this year, as compared with a 
trensfer of £1,100,000 to that reserve in 
1956-57. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 114 to 12} per cent; it 
absorbs £2,157,000 net (against 
£1,984,000) and £4,750,000 (against 
£2,450,000) has been appropriated to 
general reserve. At 26s. 6d. United 
Steel’s £1 units yield 9.4 per cent. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


PROFITS FROM STEEL 


South Durham produces plates and, 
of recent years, large diameter pipes for 
the oil industry and it has again sur- 
prised the market with an unexpectedly 
big increase in its profits. Gross 
profits advanced from £3,222,817 to 
£5,117,815 in 1956-57 and in the year to 
September 27th last they again rose 
sharply to £7,092,696. Depreciation 
absorbs £1,350,000 (against £1,000,000) 
but tax is up by £1,050,000 to £2,250,000, 
leaving a net profit of £2,891,117 (against 
£2,560,360). The final ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised by 2 per cent to 8 
per cent increasing the total payment 
from Io to 12 per cent. The company 
has in the past secured substantial con- 
tracts for big diameter pipes and these 
are the contracts that may well have kept 
it busy this year; deliveries under the 
contract with Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines is not due to be completed before 
June 1959. But orders for pipes are 
now falling and so are orders from the 
shipbuilders for plate. 

South Durham came to the market 
with a £8 million 6 per cent convertible 
debenture in March. A far larger part 
of its capital needs will be met by 
advances from FCI of up to £223 million 
and by loans from Barclays Bank of up to 
£10 million. But the group has to make 
its own contribution—in the form 
of retentions from profits and this year 
it ploughed back £2.3 million (against 
£2.1 million in 1956-57). South 
Durham’s £1 ordinary units gained 
only 73d. on the bigger dividend 
and at 26s. 10}d. they now yield 8.0 
per cent. ‘ 


Thomas Firth & John Brown has also 
reported a jump in its gross profits 
They have advanced from £4,520,678 
to £5,407,733 while the group’s net 
income has gone up from £1,423,624 to 
£1,849,570. This profit is struck after 
charging tax of 2,611,723 (against 
£2,113,392) and after transferring 
£599,000 (against £601,000) to replace- 
ment reserves. These figures were in 
line with market expectations as the 
group supplies alloy steel and rolled 
steel bars for the motor industry as well 
as special forgings for the shipbuilding 
and heavy engineering industries. A 10 
per cent dividend covered five and a half 
times by earnings is to be paid on the 
ordinary capital raised to £7.7 million 
by the 2 for § rights issue of April, 1957. 
The decision is not really surprising, 
for the directors explain that the 
‘value of orders was falling away 
even before the end of the financial 
year and that capacity is not now being 
fully employed. Unless the trend is 
reversed, they add, gross profits in the 
current year will be “ substantially ” less 
than those achieved in 1957-58. The 
£1 shares eased slightly on this news 







to 24s. 13d. and they now yield 8} per 
cent. 


TURNER AND NEWALL 


EN the interim ordinary dividend 

of Turner and Newall was doubled 
to § per cent in May the directors fore- 
shadowed an unchanged total payment of 
15 per cent for the year to September 
30th and even that was subject to a pro- 
viso that trading conditions would not 
“ deteriorate further.” This warning left 
little room for disappointment when the 
directors of this asbestos combine, having 
for six years running raised the dividend, 
declared a final of 10 per cent. Investors 
were also prepared for a fall in the 
group’s profits by the report of “less 
satisfactory ” trading results in the first 
six months of the year. In fact, over 
the year, gross trading profits fell by 
£1,255,342 to £15,093,895, a steeper 
decline than was recorded in 1957-58. 
The £1 ordinary shares reacted a little 
nervously to this news, but they then 
settled down at 72s. 73d., close to the 
peak for the year. At that price the 
yield, which has for many years been 
low, is 4.1 per cent. Clearly investors 
still perceive growth and believe that 
profits will turn up again before long. 


Years to Sept. 30 — 1958 
£ 
Groes proMe ...cccccec 16,349,237 15,093,895 
Depreciation ......... 2,752,728 2,715,252 
Development......... 620,109 487,472 
Wath akaxdsecsenesaes 7,599,676 7,214,187 
TEPC CTE CTe 5,857,229 5,973,524 
Replacement ......... 1,500,000 ,000, 
Ordinary dividend .... 1,887,964 1,887,964 
Ordinary dividend (per 
CUD occa ceactacess 15* 5 
Retained by subsidiaries 455,387 501,317 
Retained by parent .... 2,695,504 2,449,892 


* Equivalent rate on capital of £21 ,889,436. 


The fall in trading profits is not re- 
flected in net profits. These are slightly 
higher at £5,973,524 (against £5,857,229). 
But there are straightforward accounting 
reasons for this. First, the charge for 
developing mining properties has been 
reduced from £620,109 to £487,472. 
Secondly, a profit of £252,381 has been 
realised on the sale of Government 
securities. Thirdly, the 1957-58 accounts 
have not had to bear the special charges 
to which they were subject in the pre- 
vious year when £131,121 was written 
off quoted investments and when stamp 
duties and incidental expenses arising 
from the 100 per cent scrip issue 
amounted to £175,467. This year there 
is only an appropriation, made out of 
net profits, of £115,000 to write down 
the value of investments in subsidiaries. 
The net ordinary dividend again aksorbs 
£1,887,964, and the total sum ploughed 
back in free reserves and replacement 
reserves has fallen from £4,650,891 to 
£3,951,209. Caution is stil] the order 
of the day in Asbestos House—but this 
year with particular justification. 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 


fete shareholders of Raleigh, 
whose dividend was cut from 13} to 
8 per cent after earnings had plunged 
from 48 to 14 per cent in the year to 
July 31st last, will find little comfort 
in the statement by the chairman, Mr 
George Wilson, that accompanies the 
full accounts. The outlines of the story 
are familiar enough: secession both at 
home and abroad hit Raleigh Industries 
just at the time when the group’s 
ambitious development programme 
was nearing completion. It is true 
that turnover fell by only 5 _ per 
cent but this was due simply to 
the inclusion of the BSA _ cycle 
interests (purchased by Raleigh in 
June, 1957) and the group has more 
than maintained its share of the market 
only at the expense of a “ disastrous ” 
fall in profits margins. Though Mr 
Wiison characterises the recession as 
“sharp and unforeseeable ” he does not 
expect “any substantial increase” in 
the sales of pedal cycles in the home 
market “ until purchase tax is removed.” 
He describes the easing of hire 
purchase restrictions as “ welcome” 
but “quite inadequate to give the cycle 
trade the necessary stimulus.” But he 
considers markets overseas to be more 
promising in view of the improving 
standards of living and despite the 
current fall in income of primary pro- 
ducing countries and the fact that the 
British industry has more and more to 
meet the competitive threat of foreign 
manufacturers. Raleigh has tried to 
enjoy the cost advantages that these 
manufacturers enjoy by establishing its 
own factories overseas and Mr Wilson 
sees no reason why this development 
should not be continued. 

Nevertheless, Raleigh has to look for 
the prospect of recovery and expansion 
in other directions as well. The first 
step was taken when Raleigh introduced 
its “Moped” in October. Mr Wilson 
says the “Moped” has received “very 
satisfactory support ” and provided that 
licence and driving test regulations are 
eased he anticipates “a bright future” 
for it. But the possibility of far more 
ambitious schemes than this are sug- 
gested by Mr Wilson’s statement that 
any surplus capacity in the group’s fac- 
tories “will be reviewed from all aspects 
including the desirability of broadening 
the base.” But whatever policies the 
directors opt for, shareholders will not 
fail to note that the expansion pro- 
gramme has left the group short of cash; 
at the end of July over £2,675,000 was 
still owing to the banks. {After the full 
accounts were published the {£1 ordi- 
nary units fell another 2s. 73d. to 26s. xd. 
At that price they yield 6.1 per cent. 


BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


§ be rise from £1.16 million to £1.27 
million in the disclosed profit of Bar- 
clays DCO and the increase from 8 to 
9 per cent in its dividend was achieved 
in a difficult year: the bank’s accounts 
just span the twelve months following 
the rise in Bank rate to 7 per cent. The 
high money rates obtaining in London, 
and the difficulties of overseas primary 
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producing countries, caused a strain on 
the bank’s deposits, which rose by less 
than £3 million to £539.7 million. Mr 
Julian Crossley, the chairman, states 
that without some substantial special 
items deposits would have fallen, 
whereas in the previous year they rose 
despite the loss of £36 million of Egypt- 
ian business. At the same time, demand 
for advances has been very strong in the 
past: year, and to meet a rise of £17 


£ mn 

Years to September 30th 1957 1958 
DDRROENS oi 55S 5scccceveces 536-8 539-7 
Ss ofS i canweseenenas 67-7 71-2 
Cal CRORE 6555 o60is08eese 29-0 25-2 
TERMITE. 6 o's is docs 55-7 63-8 
Stee NS 6 6.00:500esseu0ss 33-2 28-8 
Securities of UK and Colonial 

Governments : 

Quoted in London....... 77-2 58-8 

RN poe ne eies 43-4 41-8 

Other investments ...... 6-0 6-2 

POVIROEE 6s caeeadanened 215-0 232-3 
PRISE 3 icdesccuscades 44-5 39-6 


million, to £232.3 million, the bank sold 
a good deal of short dated bonds. The 
figures show a reduction in the gilt- 


edged portfolio, from £77.2 million to 


£58.8 million, but this is not a close 
guide to the sales since there has been a 
“ marked ” improvement in the value of 
investments in the twelve months. The 
decline in commodity prices also reduced 
the bank’s acceptance business, the total 
falling from £44.5 million to £39.6 
million. The bank’s subsidiary, Barclays 
Overseas Development Corporation, had 
another successful year, raising its profit 
from £190,630 to £207,925, and its total 
loans and investments from £7.9 to £8.2 
million. 


METAL BOX 


7 confidence expressed by Sir 
Robert Barlow, the chairman of 
Metal Box, at the annual genera] meet- 
ing in the summer when thoughts of 
recession were in the air is now shown 
by the interim report for the six months 
ended September 3oth last to have been 
fully justified. In that period sales 
worth £38,035,000 were made, com- 
pared with £35,428,000 for the same 
period last year. This represents an 
advance of 73 per cent and it reflects, 
the directors say, “a real increase in 
the volume of sales,” especially it seems 
in the home market. Gross profits have 
risen by more than 36 per cent, from 
£3,064,000 to £4,161,000, so that profit 
margins have jumped from 8.6 per cent 
to 10.9 per cent; for the whole of the 
1957-58 financial year that margin was 
g.2 per cent. The decision to cut prices 
—a policy which will be carried a stage 
further as “ opportunities arise ”—seems 
to have paid off handsomely. But the 
directors specifically attribute the im- 
provement in trading results to improved 
techniques, to a greater use of better 
quality tinplate (following the closing 
of the old hand mills), to a “fuller 
return” on the capital invested in food 
canning factories and to the “ encourag- 
ing deveiopment ” of the plastics group. 

Although the directors expect that the 
overall return on sales will be lower in 
the second half of the current financial 
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year they forecast an improvement in 
total profits. In 1957-58 the directors 
kept the ordinary dividend at 11 per cent 
and they have now raised the interim 
payment from 4 to § per cent. On a 
I2 per cent. dividend, the £1 shares at 
67s. 43d. xd yield only 3.6 per cent, 
The price clearly discounts a higher 
payment. 


BREWERY RESULTS 


M3: CROSSMAN AND PAULIN’S {9 
million of net assets were merged 
with Watney Combe Reid and Com- 
pany’s £28 million of net assets during 
the year to form one of the largest brew- 
ing groups in the country, which was 
thereupon renamed Watney Mann. 
Amalgamation is almost a cliché in the 
brewing industry, but the immediate 
reason for this merger was more press- 
ing than usual. Plans for redevelopment 
of Watney’s valuable Stag Brewery site 
in Pimlico had reached an advanced stage 
and Watneys had to find some way of 
making good the loss of capacity once 
the Stag Brewery was sold. The solution 
was found in the merger with Mann 
Crossman, so that production could be 
shared between Watney’s Mortlake 
Brewery (whose site does not permit of 
much further development) and Mann’s 
Whitechapel Brewery. No immediate 
benefits were expected from the merger 
and none are evident in the combined 
results of the two groups in the year 
to September 30th. The joint trading 
profit before tax fell from £3,595,650 to 
£3,373,743, but investment income rose 
from £738,189 to £773,632. Higher 
charges for depreciation and debenture 
service partly offset a reduction of 
£180,369 to £1,632,911 in tax and net 
profits declined from £1,402,726 to 
£1,329,258. As forecast last March, the 
total deferred ordinary dividend is left 
unchanged at 21 per cent, including a 
bonus dividend of 6 per cent. 

The sale of the Stag Brewery will 
eventually release money to help to cover 
the cost of expanding the productive 
capacity of the other breweries within 
the group, but repairs and alterations are 
already something of a burden on re- 
sources—so much so, indeed, that cash 
balances fell by £469,443 to £934,550 
over the year. At the current price of 
76s. xd the deferred ordinary £1 shares 
yield 53 per cent. 

Last August, Watney Mann entered 
into a trading agreement with Bass, 
Ratcliff and Gretton, which controls a 
big network of public houses as well as 
selling its bottled beers on a_ national 
scale. Each group will put its chairman 
and one other director on the other’s 
board. Bass spent £1} million on capital 
improvements in 1956-57 and it was 
committed to further expenditure of 
about the same order in 1957-58. 
Development programmes of this order 
help the brewers to hold their markets, 
but they do not necessarily help to ex- 
pand them. Thus, the Bass group’s gross 
profits have not risen sharply. They have 
gone up from £2,861,171 to £2,938,551 
while net profits are only slightly higher 
at £1,286,751 (against £1,241,039). Share- 
holders were given an increase of 3 per 
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cent in the ordinary dividend for 1956-57 
after five years at 43 per cent, but this 
year the dividend is left unchanged at 
46 per cent. The §s. units at 43s. 9d. 
yield 5} per cent. 
“Arthur Guinness has nation-wide out- 
jets for its bottled stout without a nation- 
wide network of licensed properties. Like 
Bass, it is expert at tapping the market 
for bottled beers and its profits have 
advanced consistently over the years, but 
since the rise of 7 per cent in the course 
of two years which carried the ordinary 
dividend up to 25 per cent in 1955, the 
ordinary dividend has lagged behind 
earnings. Gross profits rose a further 
£693,000 to £8,154,000 in the year to 
September 30th. This has been enough 
to persuade the directors to loosen the 
purse strings once more and the ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 2§ to 28 
per cent, absorbing £2,012,000 from a 
net profit of £3,982,000 this year, com- 
pared with £1,797,000 from a net profit 
of £3,494,000 in 1956-57. Guinness’ Ios. 
units stood at 50s. before the announce- 
ment, but gained 2s. 6d. to §2s. 6d. on 
Wednesday, and now yield §.3 per cent. 
Mitchells and Butlers has left its 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 13} per 
cent, but there is to be a tax free capital 
distribution of 14 per cent as well. The 
gross profits of this brewery, which 
trades in the Midlands and South Wales, 
have risen only fractionally, from 
£2.145,519 to £2,164,496. But the fall in 
tax has been followed by some improve- 
ment in net profits from £900,242 to 
£995,162. A year ago Mr R. H. Butler 
said that the company had formed a 
joint subsidiary with Ansells, another 
leading Midlands brewery, to co-ordinate 
some of their rebuilding programmes, 
but he added that this did not imply a 
reopening of merger negotiations be- 
tween the two companies. Mitchells and 
Butlers’ £1 ordinary shares yield 5} per 
cent at 49s. on a dividend of 13} per cent. 
H. and G. Simonds doubled its interim 
payment from 2 to 4 per cent last May, 
but though profits before tax have risen 
from £828,001 to £850,799, the directors 
have cut the final payment by 2 per cent 
to 8 per cent, leaving the total ordinary 
net dividend unchanged at 12 per cent. 
The ordinary dividend absorbs £150,075 
from a net profit which is up by £33,580 
at £384,818. The 5s. ordinary units 
stand at 10s. 73d. xd., to yield 5} per 
cent. 


COURTAULDS 


ARD on the heels of Courtauld’s suc- 

cessful offer for Betts, the metallic 
capsule manufacturers, comes the news 
of two more moves in the direction of 
diversification. A subsidiary, Group 
Developments, has been set up as the 
technical instrument of this policy and 
this company has now made a bid in 
cash, through Baring Brothers, for all 
the 1,361,600 §s. ordinary shares of 
Reads Ltd. at 21s. per share. It has also 
made an offer at 2s. 2d. per share for the 
1,869,003 shares of 1s. each of a small 
Private company, Pearlite Ltd., which 
manufactures wax impregnated boxes 
and cartons. Both offers are generous 


and the directors of both companies 
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recommend shareholders to accept them. 
Reads’ shares, before holders were 
warned of an impending offer two 
months ago, had never risen above 
gs. 3d. in six years. Thus Courtaulds 
are clearly willing to pay a high price 
for the benefit of Reads’ technica] agree- 
ment with American Can ; aided by this 
agreement Reads has already begun to 
produce open top beer cans, thus 
competing with Metal Box. Cour- 
taulds, it seems, is intent on strengthen- 
ing its interests in the packaging 
industry as a whole, in which it is 
already represented through British 
Cellophane and Betts. 


KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 


© batch of Kaffir dividends is ever 

announced without a few minor 
surprises. This year, the payments 
from Buffelsfontein and other producers 
in the Klerksdorp area can be judged 
as a little disappointing, while those 
from producers in the Far West Rand 
were a little better than had been ex- 
pected. In both these areas new mines 
are being developed, but it is, of course, 
upon the new producers in the Orange 
Free State that the buying of shares has 
been largely concentrated this year. But 
Kaffir shares, having climbed to a peak 
in November, have in the last fortnight 
or so turned a little dull. In such a 
market the news that Sub Nigel was to 
make a capital repayment of Is. 6d. per 
share, a tax free distribution thus replac- 
ing the taxable trading dividend of 
1s. 6d. declared last June, was a matter 
of moment and, against the market trend, 
its 10s. shares made a small gain. 


June, Dec., June, Dec., 
1957 1957 1958 1958 


Anglo-American Group: 
Brakpan (5/-) ...... -/4'y -/4'y -/4'n -/6 
Daggafontein (5/-).. 2/6 2/9 2/6 2/6 
E. Dagga (10/-).... -/9 -/9 -/7'y -/T'z 
S. A. Lands (3/6).... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
Springs (S/-) ....... <a -/4'y i... —/4!2 
Vaal Reefs (5/-)..... 1/3 2/3 1/6 2/- 
W. Reefs (5/-)...... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
General Mining Group : 
Buffelsfontein (10/-). aan 1/6 1/6 1/6 
E. Rand Ext. (5/-)... /3 -/9 \/- 


a, 
S. Roodepoort (10/-) 1/I'g 1/1'y 1/1 Mila 


Sthn. van Ryn (2/-) . aa -/5 ena = 
Stilfontein (5/-)..... 1/- 1/10! 1/10! 1/10!, 
W. Rand Cons. (10/-) 2/- 2/3 2/- 2/3 
Gold Fields Group : 
Doorafontein (10/-). -/6 1/- '/- 1/6 
Libanon (10/-)...... -/3'2 -/3'q -/32  -/3'2 
Luipaards Vlei (2/-) . 1/- il Vi \/- 
Rietfont. Cons. (4/-). 1/1 i/t 1/-* -/10* 
Rob. Deep. ‘B’ (6/-). -/6 -/9 1/6* -/6* 
Simmer and Jack (2/- -/5 -/5 -/6* -/6* 
Sub Nigel (10/-).... 1/9 1/6 1/6 1/6* 
Venterspost (10/-).. -/I0!z /10!, -/10!, -/I0!2 
Viakfontein (10/-).. -/10 -/Il -/II \/- 
Vogelstruisbult (10/-) 1/4 1/2 1/- \/- 
W. Driefontein(10/-) 3/3 3/6 3/9 4/- 
West. Wit. (2/6).... 1/6 1/7'g W/7 «32/9 


* Capital repayments, 


M AND G UNIT TRUST 


UNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES, 

a cash fund type of unit trust, has 
formed a “working association” with 
the merchant bankers, Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale. From this association a new 
unit trust may eventually emerge. This 
is the first time that a merchant bank 
has linked itself with an existing unit 
trust management, but the National 
group is also believed to be working 
with N. M. Rothschild on the formation 
of a new unit. trust. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 


LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Nov. 26 Dec. 10 Dec. 31 
Dec. 9 Dec. 30 Jan. 13 
Dec. 16 Jan. 6 Jan. 20 





_ the fall in the Treasury bill 
rate at last Friday’s tender, irre- 
deemable government stocks drifted 
lower until the announcement of the 
reduced trade gap for November. Gains 
of up to 4 were made on Thursday 
morning. Old Consols fell only } to 
50g xd to Wednesday’s close, but the 
other irredeemables fell by about 3, 34 
per cent War Loan losing that amount 
to 65%. Long-dated stocks were mainly 
lower, but some good gains occurred 
among medium-dated stocks ; 3 per cent 
Savings 1955-65 rose 7« to 893 and 3 per 
cent Funding 1966-68 gained 3 to 832. 
Short-dated issues improved, 3 per cent 
War Loan 1955-59 rising 25 to 993. 

Persistent gains were made by indus- 
trial stocks. The Economist indicator 
rose 5.5 to a new peak of 240.6 and the 
market was very firm again on Thurs- 
day. Insurance shares were active and 
several stocks rose to their peak levels 
for the year; Sun Insurance gained 
3s. 9d. to 170s., Commercial Union rose 
to 40s., and General Accident rose to 
39s. After being quoted at 94s., ex 
capitalisation, Whitbread “A” rose a 
further 7s. to 101s. Henekey’s gained 
3s. 6d. to 19s. 45d. Borax rose Is. 9d. to 
18s. 3d. and Reichhold Chemicals 
jumped 3s. 13d. to 19s. 13d. On the 
fall in profits, Mitchell Cotts declined 
Is. 43d. to 16s. 3d. xd. Among depari- 
ment stores, Maple advanced 4s. 3d. 
to 40s. 9d. and Debenhams 20s. 3d. to 
56s. 3d. Beautility Furniture rose 3s. 9d. 
to 24s. 3d. Ford Motor improved 
Is. 74d. to 48s. 6d., Automotive Pro- 
ducts gained 3s. 9d. to 53s. 9d. and 
Stewart and Ardern after dipping to 
12s. 103d. rose to 14s. on Wednesday. 
Halford Cycle jumped 12s. 6d. to 
82s. 6d. xd on the increased dividend 
and profits. Amalgamated Press rose 
3s. 6d. to 45s. 3d., and other periodical 
stocks were strong. George Newnes 
gained 7s. to 78s. 9d. and Hulton Press 
6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Oil shares drifted lower in the course 
of the week, but American buying led to 
a rise of 3s. 9d. in Shell on Wednesday, 
leaving a gain of 2s. 6d. to 156s. 103d. 
on balance over the week. The latest 
batch of Kaffir dividends failed to 
revive interest in gold mines, but New 
Pioneer rose Is. 9d. to 44s. 6d. Doorn- 
fontein fell 1s. 3d. to 32s. 6d. and 
OFSIT relapsed by Is. 6d. to 8os. 
Among diamond mines, De Beers 
deferred rose 5s. to a peak of 121s. 3d., 
but CAST was depressed by Camp 
Bird subsidiary’s proposals to _ the 
Ghana Government and declined by 
1o}d. to 15s. 6d. over the week. 
Ashanti Goldfields fell 1s. 13d. to 
15s. 44d. Beralt Tin fell by 2s. before 
the passing of its interim dividend and 
dropped a further 1s. 43d. to 28s. 13d. 
after the announcement. 


US Dollar premium: nit on $2.80}. 
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— STOCKS \ 1958, 1958 | 1958 | 39/6 | 24/7'2 | 4334c | 14% 20 | Decea Record ........ 4/- | 33/- | 34/9 5-0 
High Low 62/- 28/- we iS c¢ DPEEL tanteuesen ean’ 10/- 55/7!', 62/- 4 
———— pecs = — ——— = i ee | 44/6 | 10 b!| 44 | —— by ae eccccees sr 3S/e he oe 
| 40/3 | 29/9 na! 6b eneral Electric....... - ; 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL ' a és ¢. ne 10/3 tel 125 ¢ | Pye Defd............- 5/- | 15/7'2 | 15/3 41 
100!!;, | 963. IIE UG 6 covccscdcucnsxes 99! 995, | 43 O! 91/ | 74/6 i 2¢) él A. Revyrolie 87/6 91/- 3-8 
1053, | 977% | Australia 6%...... .. | 104 104 | 512 3e wa b 2a | A. Reyrolle ........... 
i, 1 Me SNORE ...,.,<0c<cecceccsecd 75!', | 75! | 6 7 BF MOTORS AND | 
98', | 941, | Jamaica6%, ................22.. 98! | 98 | 6 2 SI |, AIRCRAFT 
1043, 977, | New Zealand 6% 1037 |; 104 =| 5 13 Oe | 13/9 6/7M, | I2n¢ | 5 a| British Motor ....... 5/- | 13/- 13/1. | 66 
1Ol'g 9134 | Fhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..... 1976-79 | 99!4 997, | 6 O 3! | 48/71. | 31/9 | 6 b 3!4 a | Ford Motor .........- £1 | 46/10!,| 48/6 3 
745, 69 Southern Rhodesia 2'2%......... 1965-70 | 723, 72'5, | S13 1 48/9 39/- | 12!n ¢ | 12'4 ¢ Leyland Motor ........ él | /9 44/6 5:6 
CORPORATION AND 7/3 4/1.) Be | 4 a} Rootes Motors ....... 4/-| 6/3 ' 6/3 3. 
PUBLIC BOARDS 8/9 6/7'4 | 8 ¢| 12 ¢ | Standard Motors...... 5/-| 7/10'2| 7/9 
102 98', | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%...... 1980-85 | 102 | 102, | 5 6 2e | 26/6 | 14/42 | 11 b! 41g | Dunlop Rubber...... —_ a = cs 
105 987, | Birmingham 534%............--- 1974-76 | 102* 102 | Sil 2e | 45/6 | 28/- | 24a| 5 b| Joseph Lucas .......... el | / /- ; 
923, 86 | on ae 1958-63 | 92', | 92'. | 414 OF | 23/9 | 12/5'4 | 14 bj) T!,a| Pressed Steel......... 5/- | 20/114) 21/9 |) 
95!, its. | MeO SIM oss. xcacaccacesss 1966-68 | 95 | 95 5 8 O! | 46/4'2 | 32/9 20 «| 7!, a | Triplex Holdings .. 10/- | 44/934 | 44/9 || 61 
100! 4 96', | Corporation of Lon on 5'4%..... 1976-79 99 99 5 6 91] 14/4!, 8/7', 6!nb 3!2 a | Br:stol Aeroplane....10/-| 9/6 | 9/3 10-8 
OG Bee SUM doe cet eccatl after 1920 | 54!, | 54, | 5 9 7 | 21/42 | 14/3 Toe| The De Havilland.......... £1 | 16/7'. | 16/9 | & 
64 | 56 | Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 6l', 61'4 $5 Ui 4 |2/3 | 8% @ | T6!'2 b Dowty Group....... 10/- | 42/- 44/- 45 
| 34/9 |24/9 | 34 7 b | Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 28/4! | 28/-* 7 
FOREIGN BONDS | | 103/- 82/9 5 b 5 | Rolls-Royce £1 101/6 ‘|102/6 3-9 
101', 83 | German 7%, 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)... .| 100 | 100 | cee eae } | j 
180 | 154 =| German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%)........ | 176'.* | 176" | a PAPER AND | 
18 123, | Greek 7% Refugee ................ 1924 174 | 1712 | Nil | NEWSPAPERS 
169 160 | Sepans SH GeemeOe) ... occ cccscccccss 1907 | 162 | 162 ae 44/9 | 26/6 | 8 b | 4', a | Bowater Paper ........ £1 | 43/- 43/9 5-7 2 
119!, 105', | Japan 6% (Enfaced) ................ 1924 | 17, Wi7', | 48/6 | 27/9 9 b | 5 a) Albert E. Reed........ él 46/6 46/3 6:0 
53!, | 48 | Uruguay 3',% Bonds (Assented)........ 54 54 24/9 | 16/- 5 b 3a | RO bcvbaasecences él 20/9 20/9 7-7 
23/6 | 8/9 Toa} 12 b| — ae We vcue io. | 21/4', a = § 
~ | ' | PONS cc cccce - | - | S 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES ee ey ee | 
: | | 24/\'5 | 19/6 | 6%4¢b{ 2a} J. & P. Coats.......... £1 | 22/1'2* | 22/3 78 
| Dee. | Dec. | Dee. | - | Osc: | Dec. | 20/11. | 12/10! 5 a| 5 b| Fine Spinners ......... £1 | 18/9 | 19/- 10: 
| ¢§ | $ | $ $ $ $ 39/3 | 29/101; | 12'5b! 5 a_ Lancashire Cotton..... £1 | 36/6 36/6 : é 
Ath. Topeka... | 267 | 27! |Bocing....... 4914 | 491. [Inter. Nickel .. | 853, | 877% She aie | ee) Bee ee a Val, 3/37 3 
Can. Pacific.... | 29'2 | 2934 | Celanese...... | 27!2* | 297g [incer. Paper ... 114'2 (11533 4} 2) ¢ | ee eee eee 47/6 6-2 
P : 48/7'2 | 38/4!, 10 b| 5 aj| Woolcombers......... él / 48/3 
ennsylvania. . ‘tl 7, | 175g | Chrysler ...... | 5034 | 503g | Kennecott..... 95', 96l4 ; | : ford D él 14/9 14/7! E 
Union Pacific . 4 347g* | 355g | Col. Palmolive. | 84!'2 | 88* | Monsanto ..... 38! | 383, 16/3 SO/'" 6 ¢! om aa eee eres oe él | 36/9 pe 2 12-5 
Ream Btasaste . 503, | 533g | Crown Zeller... 575g 56’ | Nat. Distillers . | 293%, 3 48/4'2 | 33/1!) | 22!2¢| 22!) ¢ | Calico Printers ........ = | 50 
eri - 33/6 19/7!5 5 b DS @ | COUPCRWNEB. 660 cccceccs £1) 31/4 | 31/7', 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. '200 19934 | Distillers Seag.. | 33'4 | 33!4 | Pan-American..' 217, 213, 13/7! 8/1015; 15 bi 3B | jute industries i0/- | 10/3 10/4! in 
Cons. Edison ..| 58!g | 585g | Douglas....... 57 57 |Procter Gamble! 753, 75! ia) S| 6 * eee 19/3 2/6 73 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | 541g | 55!7 |Du Pont ...... 199 199!, | Radio Corpn... | 453g 46! ve | & ee See 
Standard Gas..; 3!4 | 3!g | East. Kodak ... 1343, 137 Sears Roebuck. | 36', 38! j | ; DRAPERY & STORES | | 
United Corpn..| 8 8 Ford Motor ...| 4653 4633 {Shell Oil ...... 79'5 80 20/6 14/93, | 18 ¢| 3 aj Boots Pure Drug..... 5/- | 20/I', | 20/6 35 
Western Union| 30!4 | 3134 | Gen. Electric ..| 7033 | 705g |Socony-Mobil.. 48!5 48 56/3 33/6 7'2b| 20 a! Debenhams......... 10/- | 54/- 56/3 5: 
ee 87 88', | General Foods .| 775g 783g | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 463, 467, 30/- |, :17/3 25 b Pa) SE OE Biden eeens 5/- | 29/- | 29/7', : 
Aluminium .... | 307g | 31'4 |General Motors) 477g 48 Stand. Oil N.J.. | 5853 | 58lg 80/- 55/6 sei 5 Bt POR an ccccccces ..£1, 72/9 73/3 
Amer. Can..... | 50!2 | 50!4 | Goodyear ..... 1133, 118 20th Cent. Fox. | 387g | 394 33/- | 20/3 | 25 bj; 10 a} House of Fraser ‘A’. ..5/- | 32/- | 31/6 3 
Am. Smelting.. | 4634 463, | Gulf Oil....... 118! 12473, | Union Carbide. 120 120', 16/- 10/6 | 13-6¢;, 6 a! Lewis’s Investmenc ...4/- | 15/6l] | 15/6) | 3 
Am. Viscose... | 3633 37!, | Heinz......... 65 64 U.S. Steel ..... 85', 893, 53/I'y | 37/3 | 22'2b]| 12!,a | Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | 51/9 52/7'4 3-3 
Anaconda ..... 57'. | 587g jint. Bus. Mach.. 450 491 West. Electric . | 69 71 33/9 | 21/- 20 b: 12!,a@, United Drapery ...... 5/- | 32/9 32/10!',| 4 
Beth. Steel....| 494 4914 |Int. Harvester .| 417 | 425g*]| Woolworth .../ 513, 513, | 50/- | 34/7!. | 262;6| 13!3a | Woolworth.......... j= | 48/41, | 48/71 41 
i | | | | | | 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. $ Assumed average life 9!, years. § Less tax.at 8s. 6d. in £. {| Ex capitalisation. Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend 
(c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 


(e) To earliest da 


te. (fj Flat yield. 


(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 





(I) To latest da 
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. | 
Prices, 1958 Last Two Price, Price. | Yield, Pri 1958 Last T | 
Ose f Dividends | ORDINARY Dec. 3, [Dec 10, Dec. 10,) Dividends yi Dee. 3, | Dee 10, |Dee 10, 
“tin | tow | (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | 1958 | Tow | |) 198° | 1958 | 1958 
| | | = ° MISCELLANEOUS | | 
‘ul %, x, BANKING 48/- 15/9 4 4, Assoc. Brit. Picture ...5/- | 45/9 | 46/9 3-21 
8-04 52/3 31/9 6 b 6 a| Barclays .. 50/9 4-73 45/6 28/- 3444 7', b | British Match .........£1 | 42/6 42/- 5-24 
7-4 “4/6 27/6 430 52; b | Lloyds.... 44/3 4-52 47/- 28/3 6 b 4 a| British Oxygen........£1 | 43/- 43/9 4-57 
| as 81/9 57/6 9 b 9° a| Midland 80/- 4-50 8/9 6/9 13 b 4 a/| British Ropes ........2/6 | 8/6 8/6 5-00 
7.99 4/6 59/3 9 b 9 a| National Provincial ....£1 | 83/- 83/- 4:34 59/3 31/6 6lgq| Uilgb | Glaxo ..........222-10/— | 50/— 52/6 3-33 
9-198 33/9 | 36/- 6!4b 5 a| Westminster ‘B’....... £1 | 49/9 | 49/3 4-57 53/- 31/3 40 b| 10 a| Hoover ‘A’... .5/- | 51/= 51/9 4-83 
CUE s/9 | 47/9 7'yb\ Taa| District............... £1 | 65/3 | 64/9 4-63 |195/- |133/9 | 18-17b| 6-17a | Hudson’s Bay ..... ... £1 |176/3 [17379 | 2-80 
gm 8/6 | 12/2 | 7b) Mga! Martins... eee ttl. 5/-| 18/- | 18/- | 4-17 | 10/9 | 5/7 | I2,¢] 5 c| Rank Organisation....5/-| 9/9 | 10/- | 2-50 
6-198 30/6 =| 21/412 | 5 a@| 7!yb!| Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- | 30/-* | 30/- 4-17 | 'S5/St4 | 11/84 | 22'g¢ | 22! ¢ | Sears ‘A’... 2.2... ee 5/- | 15/12 | 15/5'4 | 7-29 
5-5 61/9 /- 7 b| 7 a| Royal Bank of Scotland.£! | 61/3 | 61/9 | 4-53 |,59/9 | 44/- 7b] 6124 | Thomas Tilling ........ £1 | 57/6 | S8/- | 4-57 
: Sarcleys D.C.O. 4 | rer | 389 5.03 |'03/3 | 70/6 10'2b | 10!,@]| Unilever.......... -. £1 |100/3  |106/9* | 3-31 
eI 3 @ | Chavenred Genk .......43 /- | 45/9 6-56 = — 7'nb 34 a | United Glass Bottie....£1 | 45/6 | 45/6 4-95 
5-44 ; | Royal Bank of Canada. $10 | "£2734" | £283, | 2-95 |= /- | 10 b| t4lg a} United Molasses . seco | 34/9 | 35/- 7-04 
4:59 Bank of Montreal.....$10| £20 | £193, | 3-09 OIL 
6-19 9 Bank of New S. Wales.£20 | 283, 293, 4:90g | 58/6 39/9 tS b| ¢2!2a) British Petroleum......£1 | 53/6 54/- 4-83 
6-24 Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 | 33/- | 32/I'2 5-60 87/3 59/1', 47'9b| ¢5 a| Burmah Oil........... £1 | 81/6 81/3 5-53 
cal | £187, | £137 | 17'2b| 72a} Royal Dutch........20f1. | £173, | £18ig | 2-61 
.s FINANCIAL See Mae t13%,b| +5 a a Transport...... ion. a? [156/10%2 4-16 
9 ese ese ramar ........ ++ 10/- - 84/9 eee 
Hi Alexanders .........+. £1 | 27/6 | 27/6 3-64 | 37/3. | 25/6 1 i i. ; 
3:54 | National Discount ‘B’..£1 | 45/- 45/- 4:44 ” " _ oe] ee eos — | — ay oo 
ae Union Discount ....... £1 | 57/6 | 56/6 | 4-42 | oyig | azn, | t3gb| oral Brit. & Ce 
5:0 Commercial Union. ...5/- | 39/- | 40/- 4-58 aS 16/6 , 10 ¢ Ni ss aa oe o 18/3 18/6 oe 
4-43 Employers Liability ....£1 |127/6 |130/- 4-23 35/6 27/3 104,¢| 10 ©| Furness Withy .... ‘£1 | 35/6 = 63 
t16-2b | Equity & Law ........ 8/6 1166/3 68/9 | 2-84 | 30/3 | 14/6 | 10°a| 10 b| London & Overseas. .8/-| 19/3 | v9/° s: 
a 40 a | Legal & Generai...... 5/- \165/—* |172/6 | 2-90 | 3776 |2/- | 8 b| 3 a@|PRODeld 41 | 3573 | ters | 3:36 
36 Ht Peal ceagstecesle MMe Mae | 32 | 1779 | tay | 8 | Ni” | Reardon Smith .2-.-i0/-|te/e tea | o 
. 2 u ee Oe cueeeede - ~ - . aC 
as b| 8 a| Royal Exchange........ pia |e leer i | me) eee oe i | 
10 a | Bowmaker........... 5/- | 31/7, | 31/10!g; 3-92** 
oi 7'2 a Lombard Banking..... =) 19/9 ; 19/9 3-80 — 93/9 e b 2 e Sateen seece 10/— ore \169/4!2 4-72 
| | _* a —- | faf/F fF; 4 G2) 12 DO] Wweneral Mining..... oe _ 1 
ot OT UE cacintascacnics £1 jnto/—* 09/3 | 3-66 |'Se/e | 36m, | €0 b| 40 0| Union Corperttion - 1376 N19 pan 
10 a| B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. ...... 5/- | 37/9 | 37/9 3-64 », | 23/10! so - | cee 
| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless... 5/- | 12/6 12/3 4-08 oe ark 2 = a; 50 bj Daggafontein......... 5/= | 33/I'2 | 33/1!2 | 15-85 
eens | Ys) (Bei) 8 2) aloe ig | BS. | wit! Sea: (ise | $$] bl ceeameeil ig nso eo | 
24 2] MES] Sep | Londen & Coumey «0 86y= | Ce | Ga | SOL ee 466 | 8 o| © b| frente Orne... 64/4! | 7-77 
+ | FOOD, DRINK 118/1' | 84/412 | 60 @| 80 b| Western Holdings ....5/- |I 7/6 16/3. | 6-02 
ad | AND TOBACCO a an zd} 3s Consolidated Zinc .... £1 | 36/3 5/5 6-36 
| ea 27/- | 30 ¢| 10 a| Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/-| 40/3 | 43/6* | 3-45 2 | es. ee | aoe ee — | SS 
46/- | 13/4. | 20 ¢| 7 a Beecham Group ...... 8-349 | 4878 | 3-96 a ed bd bree i ed 
g-4ge 1/7! 6/5'4 2,4 7 bj} International Tea ..... 5/- | 11/6 11/7'2 4-09 83/I!5 50/7! 10 a| 30 b Rhod. Angi eae... iol 70/3 - 1 = 
e/7a metres! tho ion aT | Tm | oe 19/97 | 12/10la| _Iaea | -6!4b | Rhod. Selection Tat. ..5/— | 17/Ia | 1e/102| 2-16h 
1/6 | 7/9 | 72b| ne | Schweppes..........-5/- | 1S}t0'a 17/67 | 4-29ee| 62/4'2 | 45/712 | TIS, c | 26 €| Rio Tinto Reg. ......10/- | 52/6 | 51/3 | $-07 
5 aia/6 | 48/9 42a | 12 b| Tate & Lyle... £1 | 73/3 | 72/6" | 4-55 | cof? | SAOa| Nasa | Ae b | Roan Antelope ......: 5/— | 8/4'2 | 8/I'2 | 3-20h 
S-OMSe/- | 47/41 | 5 a) 10 b| United Dairies ..022..:41 | 56/6 | 57/3 | 5-24 | fii, | Fit,| > | tote | eee em Or | Sa, 73 | 26-67 
4%/- | 31/- 10 a! 36 b| Bass......... ceseceee-€l | 45/3 | 43/9 | 5-26 aaah eae 
CYS | 19/7. | Tea, 12! b | Distillers 2220200000. gs | 30/I'n | a1/6 | 4-23 . — TEA AND RUSSER 
15/3 | 11/6 6 a| It b| Flowers .....-..-- .+.5/=| 14/9 | 14/9* | 5-76 | 26/3 J6 | f22a) tlO b| Cons. Tea & Lands.....£1 | 25/9 | 25/9 | 16-89 
5 1Bs2/6 | 37/- 10 a| 18 b| Guinness ........... 10/- | 49/6 | 52/6 | 5-33 | 27/9 | 2/> | 15 a| f5 6 | Jokai (Assam)..........£1 | 24/6 | 24/3 | 14-35 
a 13/6 9/41, 4a 10 b| Ind Coope & Allsopp. 5f- | 12/634 | 13/- 5-38 22/3 17/6 10 b 4 a| Nuwara Eliya...... eoeekhl | 17/-* I7/- 16-47 
B/3 56/6 7!y@ 13'2b | Watney Mann Defd, £1 | 77/9 76/-* 5-53 1/1134 / 16 b 4 a) Grand Central .......2/—| 1/2", 1/2', | 33-68 
o/- | 65/6 17°b| 8 @| Whitbread ‘A’........ » £1 | 93/9] |101/-1 | 4-95 + ss 2/43 = b $ a London Asiatic ....0.. 2f- | 3/74, 3/6%4*| 16-84 
54/- | 37/7'p | 4623b | $10 a Brit. Amer, Tobacco .10/- | 53/6 | 53/9 5-39 4 4 ¢ € | United Serdang. ......2/~ ad} Mad | 20-76 
6-6935/71, 20/6" | 15 "b| | S @| Gellcher....... : ~ 34/4, 3/6 5-80 | 65/3 | 46/- 37',b| 12!,a | United Sua Betong.....£1 | 62/- | 62/-" | 16-13 
{ + 50/41 | 37/— | IIb 8! a | Imperial Tobacco ...... £t | 50/- 50/I'5 7-98 61/3 43/9 5 b| I2'nb | Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 53/9 | 53/9 6-51 
5:1 
17 
63 STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
4-6 
x rf The oomades valine 
10-8 |20 1958 | Indicator* | Yield % 1958 1957 
+7 110 Low High Low 
, 35 
100 166-1 225-0 171-2 
; (Feb. 26) (uly 10) (Nov. 6) 
5: 
5-08f 90 * [953==100. 
t 04 Financial Times Indices 
‘3 80 | 214% 
6-8 2 2 ‘o . | 
j Ord. Ord. Fixed Bargains | 
1958 indext | Yield int | COMSClS | Marked | '958 1957 
7-8 70 Yield 
z Dec. 3 | 210-8 | 5-So | 91-84 | 4-93 | 11396 | High | High 
- os » 44) 29 5-47 91-82 4-93 11,285 | 214-5 207-6 
a | Sa » $l mee 5-45 91-84 4°93 11,727 | (Nov. 20)| (uly 9) 
4 » 8 | 213-0 5-45 91-86 4-93 15,138 Low Low 
| 50 . 9 | 213-5 5-43 91-90 4-94 13,072 154-4 459-0 
» | a » 1 | 214-1 5-42 91-84 4-94 13,047 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
2 | 5:0 40 t July 1, 1935=2100. + 1928=100, 
ae 
r NEW YORK 
30 Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-3=10) 
3-5 | 
3 1958 | Indes | Yield | 25 | Yield | 50 | Yield | Gove. | Yield 
" ; 20 trials % Rails % Utilities % | Bonds % 
| & 0-94 
Hi 3 -465 
Ol, | 49 “70 
to | 4 7 





425 Industrials:—1958: High, 57-09 (Dec. 10); Low, 48-20 (jan. 10). 


7 — ™ Yields based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. Boots, 1425%. Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 17!14%. Debenham, 30%. E.M.1., 2623%. Land Securities, 6%. 
acest London & County, 623%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Salts (Saltaire), 10%. Schweppes, 15%. Steel Co. of Wales, 8%. Triplex, 27!2%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 6, 1958, there was an 
“above-line’’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of 
£32,477,000 compared with a deficit of £17,777,000 in the 
previous week and a deficit of £18,224,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. There was a net expenditure “‘below-iine”’ 
of £17,943,000 leaving a total deficit of £648,025,000 compared 
with £703,657,000 in 1957-58. 








April I, | April 1, Week | Week 

Esti- — 1958, lended ended 

£'000 mate, to Dec. | Dec. 
1958-59 ter. 7, | Dec. 6 7 | & 

1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958 


| 














Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax ...... 2312,500 v97 188 | 858,775] 15,367) 19,469 
EE A 163,000} 47,600! 49,600] 1,400) 1,600 
Death Duties..... 163,500} 118,100, 124,000} 2,200) 5,600 
Oe ae 56,250] 46,600, 39,900] 1,000) 1,200 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

is rtiscusneee 275,000} 185,300) 212,200} 4,900) 5,900 
Other Inland Rev. 

ee Pre ws 150 | an 30 
Total Inland Rev... |2970,250]1 194,938 |1284,625 24,867) 33,799 
CRONE ss 200 ons |1256,940] 843,193 | 892,432 26,894) 25,064 
BD. occcsenend 932,310} 669, 805 | 658,210} 18,685) 19,145 
Total Customs and 

PER: cuneesnce |2189,250 1512.98 |1550,642 45,579| 44,209 
Motor Duties veo 104,000] 28,592| 30,006] 633, 412 





PO (Net Receipts) | 2,000 7,850 6,150} 3,250) 2,050 
Broadcast Licences! 34,000} 18,000; 19,400 








Sundry Loans..... 30,000] 27.438 26,126] 80| 68 

Miscellaneous ....| 110,000] 110,932) 60,684] 526| 6,462 

csc iwat '5439,500 |2900,748 2977,633| 74,935| 87,000 
Ord. Expend. | | 

Debt Interest .... | 695,000] 466,062 442,701 | 27,027] 36,383 





Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer..| 73,000} 44,625, 48,479] 2 S 2, ~ 

Other Cons. Funds} 10,000 5,573 4,875 240 

Supply Services... |4292,859 }2703,598 2783,481 | 62, 100, 79, 000 


Total ....cccece 5070,859 |3219,858 3279,536| 91,809 118017 
Sinking Funds ....| 38,000] 24,217) 24,683] 1,350, 1,460 
\ 





















“Above-line ”’ Surplus or 
DONE Sip ake saver 
“* Below-line '’ Net Expendi- 
SE cb skswinonsessdese 


ain _— <_< -: om 

343,327 | 326,586] 18,224) 32,477 
19,962) 17,943 
Total Surplus or Deficit. 38,186 50,420 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 








159,644 215,338 3,810 2,538 


Savings Certificates ...... —8,700, 92,300} —400| 5,000 
Defence Bonds .......... —24,345, 60,303] —896) 4,237 
Premium Savings Bonds ..] 53,110: 2,220 1,510 





179,709 405,856] 4,734, 13,285 





* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £11 million in 1957 and £12 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


| Treasury Bills Advances Total 
en Hes _ Floating 


Tap 


| 
| 
Tater Public | Bank of | Debt 


Dept. | England 





1 

Dec. 7 | 3,380 ‘ 2,140-3 | 189-2 | 6-0 | 5,715-5 
1958 | i i 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0| 1,644-6] 175-1 | 1-3 | 5,090-9 
» 43 | 3,270-0| 1657-9] 178-3 |... | 5,106-2 
” 20 | 3,270-0| 1,704-4] 167-5 | | 5,141-9 

ecdwunamaneadal 
» 30 5,016-4 202:4 | | 5,218-8 
————, | i 

Oct. 4{ 3,290-0) 1,736-2] 179-4 | | 5,205-6 
» FL} 3,310-0 | 1,773-4] 183-1 | ; 5,266-5 
” 418 | 3/320-0 | 1,756-1 | 214-2 | 5'290-3 
» 25 | 3,330-0| 1771-8) 180-8 | | 5,282-7 

i | ' 

Nov. 1 | 3,340-0| 1,755-3] 193-9 | §,289-2 
» 8] 3,350-0| 1:739-5] 166-7 | 5,256-2 
"45 | 3:370-0! 1655-2] 194-4 ve | «5219-6 
"92 3/390-0 1661-0] 175-6 | 5,226-5 
», «©29'| 3410-0) 1659-2] 173-3 | 5242-5 

{ 

Dec. 6 | 3420-0 1,688-0] 176-8 | 5,284-9 

tl 
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Money and Exchanges 
THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS take 
ie Treasury bill rate fell below 3% per or caine | Dec. 11,] Dec. 3, | Dee. 5 
cent at the tender on Friday of last | 1957 1958 | 1958 | —— 
week. Total applications rose by £70 _ 
million to a new peak of £489 million ; the tssue Department: 
allotment of 91-day bills was increased by —= cae ion. 7s tae a 
£30 million, to £260 million, but that of Gove. debt and securities* 2096-2 2,096-5 (2.1465 
: > ther securities ......... - a 
63-day bills was cut from £50 million | Qld" coin and bullion ...| 0-4 | 0-4 | os 
to £30 million. Outside tenderers made Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 28) 268 
‘sharp increases in their bids following | panking Department: 
their uncompetitive tenders the week — Wo 
before, so that although the discount | Bankers.....--....0.0.., 199-2 | aise | 3 te 
houses raised their common bid for the — wee seeeeeeee ant 71-2 | 4 M 
gi-day bills by 4d. to £99 3s. 10d. per ene ececccesscestcces 300-4 288-6 - 
cent, their allotment rate fell from 79 to Government -..----1--+- 242-4 | 264-0 | 245-58 civ; 
40 per cent. The average rate of.allot- | Others... | 23-0 | 20-1 | aap Te 
ment on the three months’ maturities fell MR Sihvenrhsomnenneia’ ee = m9 M; 
by 1s. 74d. to £3 4s. 53d. per cent ; that | — Te . ‘ly % % 
on the two months’ bills was just over Proportion ” ...++.++.++: vs ' 10-2 
1s. higher. 


a oi ‘ * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00 
Credit conditions in Lombard Street | Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,150 milli 


have remained generally comfortable this | December 10, 1958. 




















week ; on Tuesday the Bank had to step TREASURY BILLS 
in and sell bills to mop up a-surplus of — . 
funds. February maturities have changed Amount ¢ million) Three Months’ Bills BO 
hands at 34 per cent and “hot” bi Date of; ee 
5 38 P and ot bills at Tender sail. Average All a G 
333 per cent. Offered | “for a of at 
The Christmas outflow of notes quick- | | koe . 
ened in the week to Wednesday to £43 1957 | 91 day 63 day s 4d | ym & 
million (compared with £47 million a |Dec. 6] 240-0+ 50- 430-7 | 129 1-45 | 39 & Sc 
year before), necessitating an increase in 1958 | 91 day c 
the fiduciary issue of £50 million to | Sept. 5 270-0 434-6 | 74 0-93 | 64 @ Eg, 
£2,150 million .. a 270-0 423-7] 73 68! Si By 
215 . _ -_ 270-0 413-7 71 9-20 | 68 : 
: = 260-0 381-4] 72 610 | 55 . 
. ; Cc 
_MONEY RATES: London foc. 3 270-0t 4-8] 74 139) 4 9M 
; i 250-0 423-6 | 73 0-72 | 55 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % o . 250-0 435-7 72 3:08 | 45 
414%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills : » «24 250-0 409-6 | 73 7-94 36 
Deposit, rates (max.): Oe OE so scscs 333-3716 i 
DE sioscscascns 2 3 months...... 333-3716 | 91 day 63 day | 
Discount houses... 2-2!4 4 months...... 333-3716 » 31} 200-0 50-0 442-9 71 8-23 | 4 
6 months...... 33g-3!9 | 
Money : 5 | Fine trade bills : Nov. 7 270-0 ais 433-7 71 7:04 | 
Day-to-Day (min.).. 2'4-3 | 3 months...... 44-5 » 14} 210-0. 60-0 408-3 71 0-97 68 
Treasury bills : | 4 months...... 414-5 » 21), 210-0 60-0 408-5 68 468 , #2 
2-3 months ....... 3'4 | 6 months... 414-5!, a | 230-0 50:0 | 418-9] 66 1-29 aE 
enn eneeaen eines =| Dec, 5] 260-0 30:0 | 489-2 4575; 0 §C 
_New York a : ; G 
i . —~—””:* | * On December Sth tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. 10g 
Official discount - % Treasury bills : % secured 40 per cent and for 63 day bills at £99 8s. 8d. 79 pd 
rate : ~ a 2°81 cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this wee 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2!, | eee 2-81 | was for £240 mn. of 91 day bills, and £50 mn. of 63 day bill 


t Allotment cut by £10 mn. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











| Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 
| | } ’ 
December 10 December 4 | December 5 | December 6 | December 8 | December 9 ! December I 
United States $ | 2-78-2-82 2-805;6-716 | _ 2-80!4-3 2-80!,-3, 2-803)<-5 2-80! 4— | 2-807 66m St 
Canadian $ ... | is 2°70!3;6-'5)6 | 2-70" 6-136 | 2-70!4-5, 2-70!s—34. 2-208 Fe | 2: Oe $1 
French Fr..... | 1167-18-1184-82 1178! 4-', | LI775g- "3 | 1177153, 11773353 1177! 4-'> | 77-4 By 
| Swiss Fr. ..... | 12-153)6-12-33%¢ 12-2335, 12-223_- 12-2134-12-22| 12-22!4-3, 12-2255-%5 12-225g-7g : 
Belgian Fr..... | 138-95- 139-42!5- 139- 321.- 139-32!5- 139-40- 139-37!5- 139: 40- | 
141-05 47\, 371, | 37!, 45 42! 45 
Dutch Glid. ... | 10-56-10-72 10-58! 9-3, 10-575, = 10-57-57!, 10-573g-5g 10-573g—5g 10- 57335) 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-673,6-11-84!3,¢]  11-69!5-3, 11 -687_-69l 11 -68!5-3, 11-687g-69!g | 11-687g-69!, 11 -69'g4 
eon 79-90-81-10 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 BC, 
Italian Lire. 17365g-17627, 174534-46! 4 174434-45!4 1744!4-45 1745-45! 1745! 4-34 17453446! \ 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14°375g-14-593, | 14-48-481, | 14-4755-7— | 14-473g-5g | 14-48-48'q | 14-4B%—-5, | 14-48%-48 
Danish Kr..... | 19+ 19!2-19-48!, 19- 3353-7, 19-333g-5, | 19-33!g-3g 19-33!g-3, 19- 33!4-3, | 19-33-33! Ri 
Norwegian Kr. ; +9-85-20-15 20-007g-Ol'g | 20-003,-O1 {| 20-003g-5, | 20-00!,-3, {| 20-00!-3, 20-005 gm C 











One Month Forward Rates 








United States $.......... Be aie 'gc. pm-par ] Igc..pm-par | 'gc. pm-par | 'gc. pm-par | ‘gc. pm—par | ‘gc. p 
RIES a ccntcnasne cue ences ‘gc. pm—par | 'sc. pm—par | ‘gc. pm-par | 'gc. pm-par | 'gc. pm—par | 's Igc. Ci 
PORN OU: vasdendiceesdandeunss 8-12 dis 8-12 dis 8-12 dis 10-IS dis | 10-15 dis 12- 7 dis n 
PINON. 5 5 c005ns4bcescusenserer 5g-3gc. pm 5g—3gc. pm 5g—3gc. pm 1-34c. pm 7g—5gc. pm 34-'C. P 
NE BON is ok: ds. éudcerecascceesed 'g pm-par 'gpm-par | 'g pm-par Ig pm-par | 'g pm-par Ig pm—pa h 
EE antikeseancweateaaes 5g—3gc. pm 5g3gc. pm | 5g—3gc. pm In-lgc. pm | ta—tge. pm | a-ha. 
OV. ORE: CPs o0csndeundsenccen 3g—'spf. pm "apf. pm =| 'o-'4pf. pm =| 'a—lgpf. pm =| 'a—lapf. pm | 14—! spf. 4 Bt 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Renny SONNE. 6.2 6 cvs ciccaceccee 5i616c. pm | 51616. pm | | Sig iec. pm | Syg—6c. pm | S5i6—'gc. pm 516-'aC. P i 
NAD s+ cscasks'gnauncseseus 5i6i6c. pm 16—16C. pm Sig igc. pm Sie iec. pm 5i¢—'gc. pm 5y6—'gC- P ) 
ETc sh vksnessdsnesdeansex 2!9-2'4c. pm | 2!'4-2c. pm 2'4-2c. pm 25g-23gc. pm | 23g-2'gc. pm | 2!4-2c. PI 
Us is ccc ccncavaveciecs 1-34pf. pm I'4-Ipf. pm | I'4-Ipf. pm M4-Ipf. pm | I4-Ipf. pm | I 4-Ipf p 
Gold Price at Fixing r 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 240/4'2 | = 250/43, en 250/5'4 250/534 250/S's ge Mt 


f) 
b 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
World Trade .......... October 18th 





Manpower and Output 






























a , BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to United 
is Kingdom unless otherwise stated. Prices and Wages......... - Nov. 29th Western Europe Statistics.. Dec. 6th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. Manpower and Output..... This week wa 
ec. I W = Weekly averages. External Trade......... wee Nov.22nd British Commonwealth.... Oct. Iith 
1958 Industrial Profits........... Oct. 18th United States. ...2...cc0ee Nov. 8th 
121-6 Mid-year or 1957 1958 
Ba averages 
146-5 Unit es = KS 3 a re 
$7 1955 | 1956 | 1957 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
2:8 : 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
44 Working population : 
mn Total. . Jace bask tease biee watt reer e 23,912 24,107 24,188 24,158 24,134 24,147 
NN: «cva irda date an enanan cues ceee eas 16,084 16,188 16,225 16,254 16,207 16,190 16,192 
Se COON 6b 64.86 de bss ietaniedevndtix 7,828 7,919 7,963 8,027 7,951 7,944 7,955 
ey TN <5 xicdiccsnwdens weneawets 803 761 702 665 603 599 598 
= Civil employment : 
2 ; MON cctcuesvadiwaceidaedees sheeudeewe 22,933 23,149 23,245 23,325 23,129 23,097 23,076 as 
276-9 Manufacturing industries............+4- 9,206 9,269 9,271 9,371 9,109 9,108 9,104 aes 
29-7 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
‘2B increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(')............. a + 53 + 48 + 21 + 22 ‘ 
‘i » consumer goods industries(*) — 9 t+ 2 — 8 — 8&6 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration : 
CR PPT Tee LOCC ECCT TS 232-2 257-0 312-5 267-4 2 445-6 476-0 513-8 536-0 
Bills | Temporary or under 2 weeks.......... 88-2 98-2 95-7 85-0 85-7 136-7 164-7 173-2 154-0 
a mer OWI sock ctesieweusies ceiaves 94-2 93-1 129-3 108-2 111-0 195-3 193-0 211-6 237-7 
: By regions (3) : 
Trent DOUG cade ckavkcanans gseceeeus 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-2 1-3 i-S 2:0 2:2 2:3 2-4 
London and South Eastern........eeeee a - + ia ‘ s 3 4 2 3 
Ws vtec ss cm eee denNse aes séedesees } ‘ : _ : : : : : : 
da. OCT coeveusawe “ 0-9 1-0 1-3 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-8 1-8 
BE WRUNONNUED cidiscccccdecataseueess 1-2 1-2 1-8 i-5 1-7 2-0 2:0 2-1 2:5 2:6 
POM cc uacicundneeseeweoeceuace bemis 0-5 1-1 1-3 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-7 1-9 1-9 1-9 
SON VOI cad ciseend cause idagbes 0-5 0-6 1-0 0-8 0:8 0-9 1-3 1:7 1-7 1-7 
4 BH East and West Ridings ..........seeee% 0-7 0:8 0-9 0-8 0-8 1-0 1-9 2:4 2-5 2:4 
Se EE teerth WHEREIN. 65. cccsccccccssenesess 1-4 1-3 1-6 1-5 1-4 1-6 2-9 3-1 3-2 3-2 
i, PNUD a ak stcndicesesucceennciedede 1-8 1-6 1-7 1-4 1-4 1-7 2°4 2°5 2-8 3-1 
Nhs ch Goss a 0s ds ceeeevesesaeses 2°4 2-4 2-6 2:3 2-2 2-6 3-7 3-7 4:0 4:4 
“ ONE. c 1 canes os Re aeendoeseosecesatn 1-8 2-0 2-6 2:3 2°5 2-9 3-7 3-7 4:1 4:1 
. VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges:  Total.......... 444 390 276 203 179 167 159 
% 
- — PRODUCTION 
ex : 
; All industries....... ae eth Cane eae ae ie 105 106 107 90 106 (108-1096 
79 ” - seasonally adjusted ..... ° eee ° 105 104 |103-104s 
Aaa Ls eer eee ‘ 99 99 99 67 93 ati 
40 RUNONIIONE 55 ks 550.000ssccccuasncases 100 106 106 a 1058 ona 
Gas, electricity and water ........... x“ 105 110 112 92 104 oes 
Dd Wee PMUMACERTING, COON . oi cinidnesdeccscnsa 106 106 108 90 108 aed 
id. 79 pd ji » seasonally adjusted. . a 106 105 ane 
this wee Engineering and electrical goods...... 107 107 iil 94 au eco 
day bill I ep fea sieves ee caceneases 108 117 108 107 aes «ec 
WON a5 hi gees akikeis sexcacewens 115 107 15 84 ane «te 
CRONIN QUOEOR 6c6cccvccdcccscoets ‘ 106 iil 115 ons ant eed 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........ 99 99 74 eee eee ‘ 
eee on MATERIALS M/W averages 
roduction of : 
ember | — by reer peaeencaee . Ww 4,250 4,269 4,301 ae ~_- _ = 
Me, WOM ss vcncieceraesnsncsesecenas Ww 240 253 275 i i 4 
3071616 Steel, ingots and castings......... 7 ee 381 397 417 299 369 364 352 
ee ‘ 
es Sulphuric WF sain <a neues ceunwded M 174-6 187-2 194-7 162-4 180-1 és a 
ele Newsprint........ ames ee emqeN ea Ww 11-91 12-36 12-55 11-74 12-28 sii 
40- OE Ci cn cnenstnnecseaveenes - M 6,679 7,263 7,581 6,395 7,250 8,565 
45 
ae HAN UPACTURING 
’ smextile production : 
oS Cotton yarns, single .......cccccees Ww 16-91 16-33 16-85 11-68 14-30 15-25 
4tn Worsted yarn ...........ccccceccce M 18-48 19-38 19-48 11-44 17-90 20-50 
33-3348 Rayon and synthetic fibres....... a 39-32 40-21 41-32 24-81 31-97 35-84 
Cotton cloth, woven..........ee05 . WwW 34-3 31-0 31-4 25-2 24-8 ast 
Seen fabrics, — Hiaéeceuceuwees M 34:2 33-1 32-8 20-6 30-5 33-7 
neering production : 
assenger cars and chassis .......... Ww 17-26 13-61 16-56 11-45 20-45 19-87 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... Ww 6-53 5-71 5-54 2-97 5-86 5-91 
Metal-working machine tools........ M 12-52 12-90 14-10 a 11-728 
hternal combustion engines ........ M 4il 320 eee 
of. PPBUILDING ACTIVITY() 
— houses completed : “ . ose 26.00 seid shes os.20 
ie cS svadcwmunercdaensacdaeseene 26-4 \ ; ' ‘ 
rion by private builders..............00- M 9-46 10-35 10-54 10-22 12-48 12-36 
4-2. Pi 
,—I pf. p 


_ (') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, 
(rink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
250/54 # ‘umber of employees. (4) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. 


t) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (%) Average for third quarter. (°) Average 
br fourth quarter. 
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RONTO -DOMINION 


(INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


103rd Annual Statement 
Comparative and Condensed 
AS AT OCTOBER 31 





Undivided Profits Brought 


est Account » + °* 


Transferred to R 


Balance 


A. C. ASHFORTH, 
President 

LONDON BRANCH: 

23 BROADWAY 


Head Office: Toronto 


EW YORK AGENCY: CHICAGO 








3 KING WILLIAM ST., 
OFFICE: 30 WEST 





Assets 1958 1957 
Cash Resources + + °° : ie, $ 978,806,381 954,137,863 
Securities - °° ° *° ° 3 ae 556,968,137 375,265,156 
CallLoans - - * - ' * 2h Te 177,103,240 91,487,933 
—————— usta 
Total Quick eS ee ee $1,012,877,758 720,890,952 
Current Loans + + * ° a hig 626,637,247 586,082,243 
N.H.A. Mortgage aap te: 4 Se O* 66,540,437 40,570,238 
Bank Premises cea ils, dee. se 78 99,415,037 90,381,955 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit + *' “14,506,213 14,462,061 
Sundry Assets + + °° 4. ee ee 672,694 184,885 
————— ele 
$1,743,649,386 1,382,572,332 
2 * a . —— ooo 
Liabilities 
Deposits. - * * * a $1,653,957,844 1,295,755,034 
Other submis. 62408" * i oe 6,222,438 5,352,439 
es sree een 
Total Liabilities to the Public ~ - 1,660,180,282 1,301,107,469 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit « * 14,506,213 14,462,061 
Capital Paid Up» + * °° $+ 20,121,688 90,000,000 
Rest Account + * * ° ge be aR 48,292,050 46,000,000 
Undivided Profits - - - °° ° ; 549,153 1,002,802 
1,743,649,386 382,572,332 
“ . ‘ ———— ——— _——— eo ——— 
Statement of U ndivided Profits 
Fiscal Years Ended October 31 1958 1957 
Profits after depreciation and after making 
transfers to Contingency Reserves + $ 9,796,351 8,181,934 
Less: Income Taxes a ee 5,050,000 4,100,000 
Net Profit - °- * * ° a a 4,746,351 4,081,934 
Less: Dividends. - * * ° a “ie. ee = 2,800,000 2,596,909 
Extra Distribution « * ° * * 400,000 400,000 
Undivided pale. « eS ‘ 1,546,351 1,085,025 
Forward . + 1,002,802 1,917,777 


cinta —————— 
2,549,153 3,002,802 


2,000,000 


elena lai nanan 
of Undivided Profits .- -* * ° 549,153 1,002,802 
————— oo 


A. T. Lambert 
General Managers 


E.C.4. 








MONROE ST. 
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Enquiries welcomed at 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


THE 
PerRMANENT 


SIcKNESS 


INsuRANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


one of the most popular wintersport centres of 
the famous Bernese Oberland. 

There, one and all enjoy the deep blue skies, 
brilliant sunshine, magnificent alpine scenery, 
and every kind of exhilarating winter sport. 
Also unforgettable are the delightful journeys 
from Wengen by cable airway to Maennlichen 
(7,320 ft.) or by tiny electric trains to such well- 
known places as the Kleine Scheidegg and 
Grindelwald, or up to the Jungfraujoch. 

The Wengen branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland will gladly cash your Travellers’ 
Cheques or Letters of Credit and supply the 
best advice on financial transactions. 


SEO 


‘S) 
ee eyaN 6 
eee 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid 0... Swiss Franes 100,000,000 
Reserves ............ amines SWISS Franes 100,000,000 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
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Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 
Sede tesininsnen euskal i purchase 
and to hold minority shareholdings in family 


businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 



























A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


Carrying on Business in 


Canada 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 
pertinent information on 





Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—ready to help in this problem. 


Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 


be sent on request. 
















INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES 
CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 
PROVINCIAL INCOME AND CAPITAL TAXES 
PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
LICENSING AND REGISTRATION OF BRANCHES 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION INCOME 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC. 

Copies are free. Apply to either of our 
London offices. 
Ask for ‘Memorandum Relating to Carrying ( 
on Business in Canada.’ 


6 Lothbury, EC2 - 2 Cockspur St, SWI 


THE ROYAL BANK 


















Secretaries and Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 














HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 








BRANCHES: 



























Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 of 
OF CANADA Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 wa 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 fd 
Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 a t 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 iso 

ASSETS EXCEED $3,750,000,000 “ <r a f 
. Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 ‘i 

a 


HAVE YOU HAD YOUR COPY OF OUR 
ROAD DISTANCE CHART 











which has recently been revised =. |: 
and reissued? a FF, 391,356 > 











The Chart shows the distances 
between 186 cities and towns and 
contains much other information 
of value to motorists. Copies can 
be obtained from any of the Com- 
pany’s offices countrywide. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 





BUILDING SOCIETY ; 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION t 






Head Offices: . 
LIVERPOOL : LONDON : 
1 North John St., 2. 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. vi 
LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE W.!. NV 




















APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- ‘a line; Required 6/- 


a line. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
invites applications for the post of 
TECHNICAL OFFICER, 
MATHEMATICIAN/ECONOMIST 


female) in its Engineering Services 
Department in London. 


(male or 


Candidates should have a degree in either 
economics or mathematics and it is desirable 
that they should have some knowledge of engi- 
neering costing. The duties are concerned with 
the maintaining of the Company’s Cost Con- 
struction Index and related information. This 
involves liaison with Government Departments 
and other sources of information and a detailed 
evaluation of the effects of the figures so obtained. 


Starting salary according to age and experience. 
Contributory Pension Scheme. 


Applications, with brief details of qualifica- 
tions, experience, etc., should be sent to HEAD 
OFFICE STAFF DEPARTMENT (TW), 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL HOUSE, MILL- 
BANK, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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‘LANCASHIRE AND MERSEYSIDE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Applications are 3 t 
the above Association. The duties include tho 
advising the Association upon matters appertaining 


wade, industry and commerce, including the distribution 
of industry and labour and of co-ordinating the activities 
and others 
in furthering and encouraging the development of industry 
The successful applicant would 
dso be required to undertake such other duties as may 
fom time to time be assigned to him by the Association. 
research, 
ad publicity and administrative ability of a high order 


a@ local authorities, chambers of commerce, 


in the Association’s area. 


Experience in trade or industry, industrial 


we essential qualifications 


The appointment is whole time, superannuable and the 
slary is £2.000 per annum rising by annual increments of 


{100 to £2.400 plus car allowance 


Further particulars and forms of application may be 


otained from the Joint Honorary Secretaries of 
Association at the Town Hall, Manchester, 2. 
Applications, on the prescribed form, are returnable 


not later than January 12, 1959. 


PHILIP B. DINGLE, 


JAMES AINSLEY. 
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mY Age 35-45. Qualifications: good educational 
fund; sound business training ; 
m ability; not less than 











ten years’ 


rues. Starting salary: £1,500 per annum plus 
mance and bonus based on results. 
x 1091, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


KS and Politics invite 
Mersity Lectureships or 


r University Assistant 
ips in Economics. 


‘tlopment. 
. Office on October 1, 1959. 


Uther p 
the 

Sand Politics, 

P EMbridge, 


teach him not later than January 31, 1959. 
ld state 


¢ whether they wish to be 





or cither of these appointments. 
lication should be sent and, 
any 
limon 


invited for the post of Director of 
those of 


JOINT HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


Manchester, 
December, 1958. 
for further appointments and other classified 


————— 
SALES MANAGER required for expanding business. 
back- 
outstanding salesman- 
active business 
merience ; knowledge of cost accountancy an advantage ; 
Ft have held senior management post controlling sales 

Wesentatives and distributor network. import and export 
Miartments. and stores; Knowledge of building and allied 


Excellent prospects 


UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIPS OR UNIVERSITY 
SISTANT LECTURESHIPS IN THE FACULTY OF 


The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Econo- 
applications for a number of 
Lecture- 
Preference may be given in the case 
one of these Lectureships or Assistant Lectureships to 
ferson qualified to teach modern economic history and 
It is hoped that the persons appointed will 

; The appointments will be 
ect to the Statutes and Ordinances of the University. 
articulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Econo- 
The Marshall Library. Downing Street, 

to whom applications should be sent so as 
Candidates 
ihersite ie 3 _M : _considered for a 
{ ectureship, a University Assistant Lectureship, 
Eight copies of each 
: if so desired, one or more 
i published work or unpublished writings. 
ais are not required, but a candidate should give 
ames of two persons to whom reference can be made. 


Applicants should write to the 


MARKETING AND SALES ANALYST 


A large food manufacturing company, situated in the 
Home Counties, requires a Marketing and Sales Analyst. 
The duties involve the analysis and interpretation of data 
drawn from sales records, Nielsen and Attwood type 
reports, and specific consumer and trade surveys, and 
the preparation for Management of trade reports, special 
reports and marketing recommendations. _ ; 

He will also be responsible for providing the basic 
reports on which ‘salesmen’s quota and bonus systems 
can be based. : 

Candidates should be in the late twenties or early 
thirties. and should preferably have a degree or profes- 
sional qualification in Economics or Commerce and some 
working knowledge of statistical processes. Salary will 
be commensurate with the abilities of the candidate 


appointed: both conditions of work and prospects are 
excellent. acts f , we 
Applications, giving full details of education, training 


and experience to date, and a complete job description of 
the current occupation, should be addressed in the first 
place to Box 1090. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


BMRB is looking for a Research Officer with 
experience in the carrying out of consumer surveys. 
He should have a sound academic background, 
and the proved ability to assess marketing 
problems intelligently and then to apply the 
appropriate research techniques to their solution. 
We are hoping to find someone who will in due 
course be able to fill a senior position in the 
organisation. The starting salary will depend 
upon qualifications and career to date. 

Applications, which will be treated as confi- 
dential, should be marked “ Personal,” and 
addressed to: 


The Director. 

General Research Division, 
British Market Research Bureau Ltd., 
47 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1. 


AN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST preferably with 
a good knowledge of statistics is required for an 
interesting appointment in the head office Marketing Divi- 
sion of the Milk Marketing Board. Applications are 
invited from suitably qualified graduates in the age 
group of 25 to 30 years. This is a permanent and pen- 
sionable appointment after a probationary period of 
service.—Applications should be addressed to the Chief 
Personnel Officer, Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton. 
Surrey. Quoting Reference No. 212 
NTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION requires tem- 
Porary economic assistant for five months for prepara- 
tory work on study of foreign investments in economically 
under-developed countries. Research experience desirable. 
—Apply with full particulars to: International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, 24 rue du Lombard, Brussels, 
Belgium. from whom further details may be obtained. 


~ OXFORD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY 
FOR EXTRA MURAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the post of LEVERHULME 
RESEARCH WORKER in industrial relations and related 
Studies. The post is tenable for three years. Salary in 
neighbourhood of £1,200 per annum. Applicants must 
have substantial experience in trade union education. 
Particulars and application form from Secretary. Rewley 


House, Wellington Square, Oxford. Closing date, 
| December 29, 1958. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED 
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requires a 


PORTFOLIO ANALYST 


for the Investment Department 


in Edinburgh. 


General Manager, at 14 George 


Street, Edinburgh, stating age, qualifications, Investment and 
Stock Exchange experience and should indicate the salary required. 


DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for two posts at Headquarters 
in Exeter, within the Special grade (£750 x £40 to £1,030). 
Applicants should be A.M.T.P.I. and/or have a degree in 
Geography or Economics, and experience in a planning 
department. 

Post “A” is the second senior in the Development 
Plan Section, and for post “B” the senior in_ the 
Specialist Section, experience in development control or 
planning research, and a good background knowledge of 
geology and mineral workings is wanted. 

Forms of application, giving further details. and return- 
able by December 22nd, from County Planning Officer, 
“ Bellair,” Topsham Road, Excter. 


AJOR PETROLEUM COMPANY has a vacancy for 

an economics graduate or qualified statistician 
between 25 and 35 years of age. The chief requirement 
is for an analytical mind with ability to marshal facts 
and draw logical conclusions, and applicants should be 
Prepared to make a positive contribution to an existing 
team. Good starting salary in line with experience 
and qualifications. Excellent pension scheme.—Apply, in 
writing. giving full details of age. qualifications and 
experience, to Box 1088. Replies can only be sent to 
those selected for interview. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships 
for advanced study or research in the social sciences. This 
term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such as 
Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
within the range of £1,000—£1,800 per annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within the range of £1,850— 
£2,250 per annum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), 
according to qualifications and experience. They are open 
to members of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience.—Applications should be sent 
by January 15, 1959, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, and who will be pleased to answer any enquirics 
regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 


EDUCATION 
9/- a line. 


~ B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY — 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary. DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


— 
$Y 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, ete. Also 


many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
| Subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
| the Secretary (G9/2). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


! or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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( 
EOPLE do not usually associate mosquitoes with 
Pe: Frozen North, but Arctic Old Hands will 
tell a tenderfoot: ‘ Mosquitoes! They are so big 
we skewer them on spigots and roast them!’ 

That is an exaggeration, but they are certainly 
‘man-eaters’. Fortunately they do not, like the 
anopheles of the tropics, transmit malaria; but 
when the icebound 
swamps unfreeze in 
the Arctic summer 
they swarm in such 
=" vast numbers, and 
bite withsuch blood- 
thirsty persistence, 
that the settlers’ lives become unbearable. Indeed, 
it can be said that the mosquitoes are a bigger 
obstacle to settlement and development of Arctic 
regions than the cold or the six-month long night. 





RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES 


Something will have to be done about these hostile 
and voracious insects. Already scientists are hard at 
work studying their habits. Ingenious methods are 
being devised to keep track of the swarms, not the 
least of which enlists the help of nuclear energy. 





osquitoes Traced by 
Radioactive Nectar 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, explains 
how atomic power is helping to open up the 


frozen wastes of the Arctic... 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED 
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It is known that the mosquitoes drink the nectar 
of the Arctic poppies (again, people do not usually 
associate flowers with the Frozen North) and the_ 
experts are feeding the poppies with an artificial 
fertiliser containing radioactive isotopes, which are, 
of course, by-products of the release of atomic energy. 

In the Arctic poppy then, this radioactive fertiliser 
finds its way into the nectar. The mosquitoes sipping 
the nectar, pick up the radioactive elements. And 
from there on, they are marked. They carry in their 
bodies a ‘radio transmitter’ and the scientists can 
follow them wherever they go and so find out vital 
information concerning their habits — information 
that will lead to their effective control. 

The end result of using this by-product of nuclear 
energy to plot the mosquitoes’ activities will help 
to make the Frozen 
North a more com- /) <_< 
fortable place in h 
which to live and 
work. And this, in 
turn, is an impor- 
tant factor in pre- 
paring the way for the time when atomic powe 
itself releases the immense industrial resources of the 
Far North. 


- ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDO 





